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i. The word Caucasia, as used here, designated the ds-Caucasian, north- 
easternmost region of the Mediterranean world that is di3tinct|fn>m the adja¬ 
cent lands of Anatolia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iran. This distinctness is 
first of all historical; but, geographically too, Caucasia can be regarded as a 
distinct unity. It is bounded by, precisely, the four neighbouring regtons, 
by the Blach and the Caspian Sea, and by the great chain of the Caucasus, which, 
stretching north-west to south-east across the isthmus between the two seas, 
provides for It, as for the rest of the Mediterranean world, a protective barrier 
against the hyperhorean waste beyond. This is a well-nigh impenetrable 
wall, save for a few passes, like the Alan Gate, or Daryal defile, in the centre 
and the coastal ways at either end. There are two parts to this unity: the 
ellipse of the Armenian Plateau and, between the parallel raparts of its northern 
ridge, or Anti-Caucasus, and of the Caucasus Itself, the nearly rhomboidal 
latitudinal depression of the southern section of the Caucasian, or PontoCas- 
pian. Isthmus. The Armenian Plateau serves as a bridge between the Iranian 
and Anatolian highlands, but its southern ridge towers abruptly over the 
lowlands of Mesopotamia and Syria. It is traversed by still higher mountains, 
Ararat (Masis) being the highest point among them; it is nourished by a num¬ 
ber of rivers, of which the Araxes (Eraskh), disgorging into the Caspian, and 
the hi gh waters of the Tigris and the Euphrates are most notable; and it 
contains three great lakes: Thospitis, Mantiane, and Lychnitis, or, as they 
are now called. Van, Urmia, and Sevan. The depression of the Isthmus is, in 
turn, filled up with spurs from both the Caucasus and the Anti-Caucasus and 
is divided into two unequal parts by the most important of these, the LitUe 
Caucasus, or the Moschic (Likhi or Surami) mountains. This range runs from 
the middle of the Caucasus, in a south-westerly direction, to join the Pontic 
Alps, which are the north-western bastion of the Armenian Plateau. The smal¬ 
ler, western, division of the Istmus is drained by many rivers, of which the 
principal are the Phasis (Rioni) and the Acampsis (Chorokhi) flowing into the 
Black Sea. The larger, eastern, division is in fact the basin of one great river, 
the Cyrus (Mthvari, Kura) which, reinforced by tributaries, flows eastwards 
and, joining the Araxes, disembogues into the Caspian. 

This is the locus of Caucasian society: the land of Its two chief components, 
the Armenian and the Georgian nation. It is also Iheir cradle. These two na¬ 
tions were bom of the fusion that, within human memory, took place on the 
soil of Caucasia between peoples settled there from pre-historic times — they 
may for all intents and purposes he called autochthons or ‘proto-Caucasians* 
— and several groups of newcomers. But there are, in the ethnogeny of the 
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Armenians and of the Georgians, certain differences. First, whereas in the case 
of the Armenians the previous history of the autochthon is better known 
than that of the newcomer, the reverse is true in the case of the Georgians. 
And, secondly, in Armenia the autochthon was distinct ethnically and lin¬ 
guistically from the newcomer, while in Georgia certain affinities have been 
assumed between them. 

2. An outline of the historical background of Caucasian society is* as has 
been noted, of utmost importance for a study of Christian Caucasia.^ The 
subject, moreover, is quite interesting in itself and deserves a greater atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. The social histoiy of Caucasia is marked 
by an extraordinary permanence of form, which offers a sharp contrast to the 
vicissitudes of its political history; this is a feature that must first strike the 
eye of the historian. The perdurable form in question is one of a stron^dy aris¬ 
tocratic society which combined in an unusual way the features of a feudal 
r^ime with those of a dynastic regime evolved Trom the earlier trinai condi- 
tiQM, Of these two components, the tirst-named is more lamdiar and less 
easily definable than the second. The genesis and functioning of feudal socie¬ 
ties were recently made the subject of an interesting series of papers, in which* 
however, no notice was taken of Caucasian society, or of that other component 
which may* in eoniradistinction to feudalism, be termed dynasticism.^ Yet 


^ A detailed treatment of proto^Caucasian and early Armenian, Georgian, and Albanian 
history, or ol some aspects of It, Is beyond the scope of this outline; for it, the folilowlng 
wrks may he consulted: N. Adont?-, Bistoir^ d'Afminie (Paris 1946); Atmenifa v ipoxu JusUaia- 
na (St Petersburg 1908); "W.E.D. Alien, A Hisiorg of tlw Georgian People (London 1932); S, 
Amirana^vili, Istorifa grazinskogo iskusstoQ I (Moscow 1950); A. Goetze, A'/«[nasi'cn(2iid ed. 
Munich 1957); Grousset, Histoire; i. Javaxifvili, K^iirt^veti eris istoria 1 (4th ed. Tiflls 1951); 
B. Kuftin, Arxeologiceskie raskopki o TrialeU (Tiflla 1941); G. Lap'anc'yau (Russ. Kapan- 
cjmi) Istorlka-lingvistiSeskie rabatg k nacal'iuetj istarii Armjait (Erevan 1955); V. (H.) Ma- 
nandyan, P^eodalhini him Hagasiemum: Ariakuiiiiierl eiv nttirzpanv.i^g<m Irian (Erevan 1934); 
K'^iuiakaa tesafgaa hag iiolovrdi patmargan £ (Erevan 1945); Onekotorgx sporagx probleiaas 
istorii i geografii drevRef Armeitii (Erevan 1956): D torgovle i gorodax ArmeaiivsvfazismirO’- 
oof iorgoolef dreonix oreineit (Erevan 1954): G. Melik'iivili, Nairi- Urartii (Tiflls 1954); Urartskie 
klittoobraunge nadpisi (Moscow 1960); r. Melcaninov, 'Clkloplcesliie soomzenija Zakavkaz'- 
ja,^ IGA 13/4-7 (1932); B. Piotfovskii, Js/or//a / kut^tura Urartu (Erevan 1944); idwtf Van- 
skoe carstm ( Urartu) (Moscow 1959); Rezurtaig raskopak 1939-1949 gg. Arxeologi^eskie 
raskopki v Armeitii (Erevan 1950 ff); A. Mongait, Archaeologg in USSR. (Penguin Books 
1961); Trever, Oierki po isiarii kuriury drevnej Armen u (Moscow/Leningrad 1953); idem, 
Of.po.ist.A15; of. C. Dauofi, 'PotitOS Euxelnos,' RE Stippj. 19 666-1175. 

® R, Gonibom, cd., Petidaiism in Histdtg (Prlnoetod 1956). There are a few passing refer¬ 
ences to UraTfa and to Armenia, the latter rather in need of revision, because b'ased on pas^ 
sing and rather unsatisfactory remarks in A. Christensen, L*Iraa sous les Sassanfdes (2nd 
ed. Copenhagen 1944). But there is no mention of Georgia, which, after the appearance of 
the English work of Allen, ought not any longer to remain a terra ituogniia. 
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Caucasia is a rewarding suliject for a study of this kind, and its feudalistic* 
and dynasticist, features owe their origin to the same factors as do such feat¬ 
ures everywhere. 

It is of interest, therefore, to eitamine here the nature of the two r^ghnes, 
feudal and dynasticist, which represent a further development, revolutionary 
in the case of the one, evolutionary in the case of the other, of tribal society; 
into a political society. Feudalism, accordingly, is bom — posthumously as 
it were — of the revolutionary encounter of two more or less moribund ele¬ 
ments, One of these is the State: a civilieed, bureaucratic and centralized, 
cosmocratic, yet disintegrating polity — or, at least, an abortive attempt at 
one,® The other element is the tribe in what has been called its 'Heroic Age/ 
when, instead of a gradual evolution into a polity, it suffers, under the impact 
of a too-pronounced outside influence of a State, the disruption of the ties 
of mystic kinship that have held it together and which are now replaced by 
personal and contractual bonds of lord-vassal relationship. This rdatioiisliip 
now obtains between the tribal dynasts emancipated from those ancient ties, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the war bands of their followers: the equally 
emancipated successors of the tribal army-people of old.* The meeting of these 
two elements and the consequent birth of a feudal society may take place 
on the territory of the Slate, owing to a barbarian invasion; or it may result 
from the projection of the image, the idea, of the State upon a tribal territory.® 
The feudal society thus bom partakes of both inheritances. It can be des¬ 
cribed as a system of government, a polity, which is marked by the diffusion 
of sovereign power. This diffusion is due to the adaptation of the highly 
developed governmental machinery of the disintegrating State to the old 
micTocosmic, ‘in-gronp' psychology of the tribal war bands and to the conse¬ 
quent rise of the nucleus of feudalism; the ‘elemental strong fief,’ which is 
a resurgence of the microcosm of the tribe. Sovereignty in such a society is 
pulverized in two ways. Vertically, through being monopolized, diminishingly, 
by several degrees of a class of landed warriors, or, ultimately, nobles. And 


® Cf.d, Straycr and R. Goulbom, 'The I<3ea of Feudaiwm,’ Feud, in Hist. I/i 7; D, Bodde, 
'Feudalism in Cbina,’ ibid. 11/Iv 00; Coulhom, ‘A (kunpafatiYe Study of Feudalism,' 

ibid. Ill ISO, 197-108, 236-253, 256-257, 270. — A 'dying empire' is not, however, always 
fo'un'd”aFTKe"basis"oT a feudal society: cf. Sfrayer and Coulborn 7; B. Brundage, 'Feudalism 

in Ancient Mesopotamia and Iran/ ibid H/vlOO; but cf. 116, and Goetze, Kleinasien 64-81 
for Akkadian influence and Assyrian colonization in Anatolia. 

* Cl. Strayer and op. eiL 7-S; E, Reischaner, 'Japanese Feudalism,' Fead, 

in Hist^ li/lii 28; Bodde, Fevd. in. China SO; Coulbom, Comp, p/Feud. 138-203,257, 

270, 374. — For the Heroic Age, see H. M. Ghadwich's classical The Hemic Age (Cambridge 
1912). 

® Cf, Codlbom, Camp. Sfudp of Feud. 197-199, 364, 374-375. 
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horizontally, through the attachment of tiie rights of government to a number 
of local territorial utdts^ lordships or fiefs* into which the poEty is divided and 
which are held by the nobles. There is, nevertheless, also unity in this society, 
besides diversity; it derives from the tradition of the centralized State, and, 
once enforced by the mleir-suhject bonds, is now effected by the lord-vassal 
relatioiia of the pyramidal ruling group. These relations, closely connected 
with the conditional character of all land tenure as a recompense for service, 
converge in the person of the supreme overlord, or king, who is the theoretical 
source of sovereignly and of landownership in the polity. It is, moreover, of 
the nature of the feudal ruling group — an effect of the pulverization of in¬ 
heritable political power — that private aspects of its existence are endowed 
with a public character.^ 

The same elements as with feudalism contribute to the formation of dy- 
nasticism; only here the tribe Is basic and the State secondary. Dynasticism 
is the result not of the disruption of a tribal society and of the meeting of 
Heroic-Age warriors with a decaying cosmocracy, but of a gradual evolution 
of tribes into a polity. This evolution is brought about by the coalescence of 
dans and tribes dwelling in close vidnity, within a geographically and — 
also, though not necessarily — ethnically unified area; by the accpiisition of 
the prerequisites of statehood: sovereignty, independence or at least autonomy, 
and, of course, territory; and by the achieving of a higher degree of civlliza- 
tiou, manifested, for instance, in written records. The pressure, influence, and 
example of already civilized States outside the tribal area must- prompt this 
evolution; but it is completed by a new social force inside: the rish^ ciae$ of 
the dynasts. As the tribal phase passes into the political, a tribal society V 
becomes a people-state or a city-state and tribal chieftainship evolves into 
territorial kingship. The monarchical regimes thus arisen differ from tihiose 
resulting from ‘Heroic* conquests in that they are, as the others are not, unin¬ 
terrupted successors of tribal patriarchy- They display a greater interpene¬ 
tration of religion and polity than do the others, for they inherit more fully 

* Gf. StrayBT and Cnulbana, Idsa 0 / 4^: Strayer, 'Feudalism to Western Enmpe,' 

Feud, in Hisl. It/U 16-16; Bodde, Fend, in China 67, 90-91; E. Kautorowicz, 'Feadallaiu in 
tihe Byzantine Empire,' iftW. Il/vUi 152; Coidborn, Comp. Stu/dg 0 / Feud. 190-101, 196, — 
The concluding sentence ol the above paragraph 1$ nearer to truth, I beUeve, than the asser¬ 
tion that In feudalisin 'political Authority is treated as private possesaton' (Strayer and 
<kiiiilbc}ra 5). The re^es coAiffcos, to give an instance, did not bold their crowns as private 
posBesaion, but such was their position that a private act of theirs, their marriage, entailed 
an event of pnbbc slgnifiCBnce, the union ol Castile and Aragon. To say, moreover, that 
'political power [in a feudal society] is personal rather than institutional' {il>td.) is to suggest 
that the two terms are mntuaUy esidnsive; yet political power can be both personal andto- 
sUtutional, as In a monarchy; the real antithesis is rather between 'tostitutioiial' and 'pri¬ 
vate/ 
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title theophaniam of the tribe and in fact develop it further.^ This we shall 
see presently. It is owing to the initiative of the dynasts that, with the sub¬ 
dual by one of them of his neighbouring oon/r^res, several people-states or 
city-states are joined and a larger polity, a <j^< 7T7^iia fAsltov^ arises, within 
the framework of which a nation will be bom and tribal cults will merge into 
a Teligion-culture. Several nations may, subsequently, be united into an em¬ 
pire and, within its limits, local cultures may fuse into a great hybrid civiliza¬ 
tion, to impress and to arouse other tribal societies. 

Occasionally, the geography of a region, such as Greece or Caucasia, favours 
the growth within its limits of a number of small polities and precludes the 
rise of a large and unified, centralized and bureacratic monarchy. The unity 
of such a region rests on geographical, cultural, and ethnic, rather than polit¬ 
ical, foundations. When, thus, a number of small States coexist in a circum¬ 
scribed area, the group of the kingly dynasties ruling in them, though each 
unique in its own polity, come to form together, in the multiplicity of States, 
as it were one class. This class, then, constitutes the highest stratum of the 
society of the entire area, cutting across its political divisions.^ And it becomes 
crystallized as a social class long before the other social strata are definitively 
formed, that is, before the original tribal society of free warriors is finally 
stratified as one in which, besides the dynasts, there are lineages of clan-chiefs 
and family-heads — the inchoate nobility — as well as the rest of the people.® 
This first-formed class mav be termed ‘dynastic aristocraev,’ the adjective 
fully adverting to the fact of the essential difference between royalty, on the 
one hand, and the ordinary non-sovereign aristocracy, or nobility, on the 
other. The difference, moreover, is one of both the time and the manner of 
genesis. 

Here, too, however, political unification may ultimately follow the earlier 

* Ct. Chadwick, Httolt Age S7$~378, SaO-Sai; there is an inteiratediaiFy type: a nation 
migrating in toio: ibid* 378, 

^ l.e., 'larger ensemble’: Strabo 15. 3. 2, on Iran, For a sttuOaT process in Hellas, see 
J- B. Bury, A History of Greece. (3rd ed. London 1951) 54. 

® This is the class of the Homeric cf* Ghadwtek, Heroie Age 37S- 

382, 391-3&2: Bvuy, EhU of Greece. 54-55; M. Rostovtaeff, A History of fhe Ancient Worfd t 
(Oxford 1030) 183-184,187, and (lor the Aegean world) 87; G. Calhoun, 'Glasses and Masses 
in Homer,* GPh 29/3(1934) 192-208; 39/4 (1934) 391-316; Jessen, 'Basileus,’ RE 3/1 56-63, 

® That already the Homeric Age saw the rise of a uon-dyuastic nobility, distinct from the 
dynastic Bostfetds, Is aEflmied by Adolf Fanta {Der Stoat In der lltas tmd Qdgssee |Inas- 
bruck 1882]) and his school and denied by others, including Chadwick {HeroU A.pe 364 and 
n. 2) and especially Calhoun (Classes ond Masses). For the rise of the Iranian gentry, see 
Adontz, L*aspect iraiden da seraqgS (Paris 1937) 144; ef. Christensen, Iron ^ass. 111-112. 
Internal warfare and tribal conquests, too, must introduce a stratlilcaHon of the conquerors 
and the conquered In a tribal society. 
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nOQ-poJitical unity. Nevertheless, instead of leading to a complete Teduction 
of the fellow-dynasts by the super-dynast, as in a eeutralized State, it may 
involve the imposition upon them of only hxs political hegemony. But even 
in such a case, the Hatiste element will invariably enter the stage, though of 
course to a much lesser degree than in unified strong monarchLes, to counter¬ 
balance the dynastic. A hierarchy of political, but also economic, or at least 
fiscal, and social, relationships is established which holds together the super- 
dynast or High King, the other dynasts, and occasionally also the ex-dynasts, 
i.e,, those who lost their rights in the process, in the common governance 
of the nation.** The super-dynast, in such a federation, invariably tends fur¬ 
ther to reduce the subordinate princes to the position of his nobles, but ttie 
princes, some of them still in full possession of sovereign rights inherent in 
their rulership in the microcosms of territoxialuied tribes and elans, form, even 
when so reduced, the uppermost stratum of the nobility, which is distinct from 
its non-dynastic layers.'^ 

In societies gradually evolved from tribal conditions, the dynastic element 
occasionally is powerful enough to survive the inherent hostility and the im¬ 
ported itatisme of the super-dynastic Crown. But in most feudal societies, 
sprung from the 'Heroic' disruption of tribal ways, followed in many cases 
by an uprooting migration, the forms of the State easily stifle the dynasticist 
forms. Thus, instead of remaining distinct from the rest of the nobility, the 
dynasts of the Heroic Age fuse together with their own followers and with 
the remaining bureaucrats of dead empires, to form the single class of feudal 
lords, without distinction or even memory of their disparate origins, and 

See qIsq Chadivick, Heroic Age 374-375, 391, for the 'fatherhood' and ‘sonship' among 
Icings. Upon the 'whole, the case of Caucasia dosely approximotes to that of Japan, tor 
'which see Ilelschauer, Jap. Feud, 25-123; and Cotilhom, Comp. Siudjf of Fead, 194-195,19S, 
221 n. 11. Japan's beginnings appear to have been indeed dynasUcistj and feudalism 'was, 
as in Caucasia, only subsequently saperadded to dynasticism; in Japan, ho'wever, feudalism 
seems to have supplanted dynasticism. 

^ Russia aud Lithuania, i.e., the lands of the Rurlkid and Gediminld Inheiitanoe, present, 
besides Caucasia, a typical example of a surviving dynastidst society 'with their multiplicity 
of princely houses (bear ingtbe titles of ftn/oz*, kanigaStOT rikis) reduced toohedienoe by super- 
dynastic 'Grand Duhes' and ultimately mediatized, though 3i.vf3.ya distinct from the non- 
prlncely families of the nobility. This society, moreover, nc'ver passed beyond what has 
been called the 'proto-feudal’ stage; cf. M. Szeftel, 'Aspects of Feudalism in Rnssian History,' 
Feud, in Hist, lljix, — Unlike the poly^enetlc dynastic aristocracy of Caucasia, these prin¬ 
ces appear for the most part to have belonged to one or the other of oinly two chief dynas¬ 
ties, of RJurik and of Gedlmlnas, unless this unity of descent be in many cases legendary, like 
that of the Armenian Haykids and the Iberian K'art'iosids {infra atnn. 120,131,169,170). 
Nevertheless, there 'were in Lithuania and In Western Hus' also a number of princes not count¬ 
ed as belonging to either of the t'wo official houses: cf, J. Wolff, Faiazlooile Litewsko-^ruscy 
(Warsaw 1395). 
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Yfilh whatever gradations between them being entirely dependent on posses¬ 
sion and function.*® The dynasticist regime is one of the ahorigina) multiplicity 
of the holders of sovereign, power within a geographical, cultural and ethnic 
unity of a given region. This multiplicity is reconciled with the superadded 
political unity of that region through the — upward — movement of subor¬ 
dination of dynasts to the control of a super-dynast and through their becoming 
occasionally * mediatized ’ or reduced to the uppermost rung of the non-sovereign 
nobiliary ladder. In sueh a regime, the sovereign power is, as it were, ‘poly- 
genetic/ In contradistinction to it, the feudal r^me presupposes the frag¬ 
mentation of the theoretically ‘monogenetic’ sovereign power, and one oiig- 
inaJly coextensive with the entire area, through its delegation — the down¬ 
ward movement — to an essentially non-sovereign, noble group. The differ¬ 
ence between the two modes of polity is expressed, moreover, not only in polit¬ 
ical terms, but also in those of land tenure. While dynasticist landownership 
is allodial, that is, absolute and inalienable, feudal land tenure is conditional, 
contractual, a ad limited. As with the political aspect of the difference, it is 
a question of the multiple, ‘polygenetic* dominiam direcfum^ as opposed to 
the unitary, ‘monogenetic’ one, which reduces the land tenure of all save the 
supreme lord to a mere dommium ixlile. Also, allodial landownership is an¬ 
terior to, and independent of the status of political, and also social and eco¬ 
nomic, subordination which one allodialist may enter with regard to another. 
Feudal landownership, on the other hand, has its raison d^itre In the polit¬ 
ical, social, and economic, dependence of vassal on suzerain. The unitary 
efforts of a dynastidst-aliodial society are thus unconnected with land tenure, 
whereas a feudal society is one in which the diffusion of * monogenetic’ sov¬ 
ereignty is inextricably connected with the utilization of the land that is 
subject to the dominium directum of the king. 

The feudal regime can, in a sense, be regarded as something of a middle 
way between dynasticism, on the one hand, and an anti-nobiliary and bureau¬ 
cratic, total etalismCf such as characterized the Roman Empire, on the other. 
And usually it supplants dynasticism early in the history of a society; of this, 

Cr. tny article 'La noblesse gfiofgienne: sa geu^se et sa structure,' RA 54/9 (1956) 262: 
' La sQrvivatice de I'anstociatie tribale-dynastlque en Orient m^diteiran^en et en Europe 
Oriental^ results en ce qua la noblesse y de sa sceur occidentale par son 

nettemcnt dichotomiqufi, Elle est de par nature divisee en deuic couches ou ordres distincts; 
des dynastes et des guerrlers, ou, pour employer la designation offtclelle, des Princes et des 
Nobles. La dignity princiere en Caucasle et en Europe Orientale est presque uniquement 
I'e^cpressiou d'une origine dynantique. Eu Oeddent, d’autre part, la haute noblesse et la 
noblesse ordinaire sont pour la plnpart d'une mfime origine: maisons de guerriers et de 
fonctionnaires ovec quelques races dynastiqucs parsemSes d et la, et la division m^me en 
ces deux conches n'exprime gdn^ralement qne its diifwences de posseasiou et de fouction et 
non pas oellcs d'origine.' Cf. Manaudyan, J7ay. 241-242. 
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Western Europe and Iran offer typical examples*^ In Caucasia, on the oott- 
trary, dynasticism suiived, for reasons already indicated; and the endeavour 
of the Crown to reduce it resulted in merely supeiadding feudalist features 
to it. Caucasian society, accordingly, was characterisied by a blending of the 
two modes. But the historians who have dealt with it had been trained with 
the pattern of Western Europe before their eyes; and, since in that pattern 
dynasticism figures only in its inchoate, indeed pre-natal, stage, these his¬ 
torians were able to discern only this stage of dynasticism in Caucasia, and 
they qualified the subsequent social and political development as solely feu- 
dalistic, although the thoughtful among them registered what they could 
only describe as ‘patriarchal survivals.^^ 

^ As « result, notable dJfferemoes of emphask obtained bet'ween the CaucaataQ and the 
'Wes.t European noblUairy structure. ‘ Alnsl, on Occident, les noms nobles et sarLout le$ titres 
£ont pour la plupart tenitoFianx — Fid^e de oe qu*on a; en Orient, noni$ nobles tendent 
4 litre dynastlques et done patronytnlques “ Tidle de oe qu'on est — et les tltres 4 y lire 
attaches. En Occident, la dignltc d^une malson dilpend surtout dea terres et des offices — 
et la terre clle-mliaie est devenne un office em I'espice du fiel; en Orient, elle repose sur 
I’orfglne on “sang'', de quol 11 rlsulte que tandia qu'eu Occident la tenden.ee est verslaloi de 
piliaoglnitare celle de F Orient est au coutraire de tous les mcnibres d’une makon, tons ceux 
qui partagent le mime sang, 4 en partager ansal d'nne manifere dgale les tltres, les biem et 
parfols mime les offices...,': TotunanoS, JVobi. ffAirff, 361. 

** G(. Adointz, Anneoi/a 194-195, 434-436,441,444; Manandyan, 'Problema obSfeestvenno- 
go stroja doarSakidskoJ Armenii,' IZ 15 (1945) 21-32, 27-28; P'codaf. if op. 241-242. On the 
other hand, extremist views have not been wanting, like those, e.g., of A. Pertzold, Der 
jKitukassis 11 (Leipzig 1867), and A. v. Haxthausen, Zar Jan'sprudeni in TransJcaakaaieit 
1 (Leipzig 1856), who denied Amtenian feudalism, or of X. Samnelyan, Jifrn hoff irnvtmk'I 
paimut^ymii I (Erivan 1939), who denied Armenian allodiahsm. — Quite different was the 
social development in neighhoneing Iran. There, the super^dynastic Crown early became 
powerful and, moreover, imperial, and evinced definite centralizing and iffafisie tendencies. 
It soon absorbed the inchoate sovereign rights of the dynastic da/tffupatf/g and pidapaiiiS 
lineages (Uneages of tribal chiefs and clan-chiefs.), replacing the former by the satraps and 
redaclng the latter to the position of, indeed, the highest but non-soveretgu stratum of the 
nobtUty, while, exactly ns in Caucasia, the lesser idan-beads and family-heads yvent to fonn 
the lower nobility of the dzdddn: M. Ehtlcham, L'iran sous ies AcMm^nides (Fribourg 1946) 
18-21 and n. 4, 40, 47, llfr’llS; Christensen, /ran Sass. 17-20,103-118; Adontz, Aspect 144. 
The only dynastic group In Iran was, to give It Us Sassanian name, that of the SahrdOrdn or 
vassal kings: Christensen 101-103. Of this sovereign group, the Caucasian sub-kings or prin¬ 
ces, thongh some of them were of little political weight and though all of them were subordi¬ 
nate to super-dynasts, or Mugs, who themselves were occasionally included among the 
iahrdiSMn of Iran, were a juridical and sociological equivalent. And among that group they 
must have been indeed classed upon becoming immediate vassals of the Grest King: infra 
f 16, At the same time, the Caucasian lesser, non-dynastic, nobility can be equated Juridi¬ 
cally and sociologically with the Iranian t/dspu/trdn, caiargdn, as well as Osdddn of the Sas- 
sanlan period, even though the political and social importance of the Seven Great Houses of 
the ^puArdn was commensurable with that of the greatest of the Caucasian Princes. 
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3. No presentation, however brief, of the social background of Caucasia could 
do without a reference to ceiitain aspects of ancient religion which are insepar¬ 
able from ancient society- Modern scholarship has helped to elucidate a certain 
similarity of patterns in socio-religious conceptions throughout history and 
the world over, and especially in the East Mediterranean world with which 
we are concerned; and this admits of some generalization. That ancient 
society 'rested on a confusion of the divine and the social,’^ is well known; 
but the ideology stemming from this confusion, its several thought-patterns 
and their interdependence do not appear to have been systematically investi¬ 
gated. While it is my intention to devote a separate study to this ideology, 
which I propose to call Social Myth of paganism, a brief outline of its chief 
thought-patterns may meantime be essayed here. These patterns of socio- 
religious thought can be discerned in connexion with one of the earliest forms 
of society — the tribal organization. Tribe appears indeed to be the earliest 
self-sufficient and seh-deteimined social group; and it, is precisely on religious 
motivation that tribal cohesion and individuality must, in. the last analysis, 
hinge; rather than, as has been often conjectured before, on the ties of kinship, 
which arc by nature increasingly tenuous in addition to bemg often imaginary, 
or on the-unity of territory, since there are nomad tribes as yet unattached to 
any land. The religious basis of tribal unity consists in the belief that a par¬ 
ticular community is in some way a manifestation of the numinous: —- in 
the broadest possible sense of the term, a theophany. The archaic pagan is 
indeed certain, almost to the point of monism, of the difference between the 
sacred, alone possessing the fullness of beings for instance as an image of a 
numinous archetype, and the profane; yet, so far from apprehending clearly 
the qualitative distinction between spirit and matter, absolute and contin¬ 
gent, creative divinity and creature, he seems vaguely to believe, almost to 
the point of pantheism — or materialism — , in their consuhstantiality. It 
is this vagueness and this theological imprecision of archaic paganism that 
make for the facility of theophany, — for theophanism, which can he said 
to be the first thomdit-pattam of the Social Myth,^* 


G. Gh(ifth6fike World Incarnate I (London/New York 1955) 220 (eamnUng 

up Fustel de Coulangcs). 

^ There is room In this brief oulilne to refer, lor the most part, only to oeuvres de 
See In particular, M- Eliade, Patterns in Comparatitfe Religion (London/New York 1958); 
The Sacred and the Profane (New Yoik 1959) ; Cosmos and History: the Myth of the Eternal 
Retwn (New York 1959); Myths, Dteants and Mysteries (London 1060); Images and Sym- 
bats (New York 1961), for the archaic pagan’s 'nostalgia lor paradise’: his eagerness to dis-' 
cover, and facility In discovering, manifestations of the numinous in all things; ‘hlerophanyy 
is the general tem preferred by Eliade- ^ For the lack of distinction and consubstantiaJit) 
mentioned above, Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (Image Books ed. 1960 
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This th^ophaaism is apprehended under both a spatial and a temporal 
aspect. The irruptioxi of theophany confers upon space meaning, worth, and 
order: in fact the fullness of being; theophany, moreover, breaks through 
space connecting heaven, earth, and netherworld. What is centred round the 
locus of the irruption is theophanic space: it alone is the real world, the sole 
source of values; its denizens alone are the real people. This centre-possessing 
microcosm is affirmed in opposing the surrounding outside, which is profane 
and centreless space, and so meaningless; in fact a non-world, an image of 
chaos, inhabited by evil men and spirits, to be, ambivalently, both shunned 
and attacked, Theophanic space and the world are thus concentric, the one 
lying at the centre of the other; and this all-iraportant centre is symbolized 
by the axis mundU the omphalos which is also a tomb, the sacred mountain, 
or, later, by the sacred city, palace, or temple. Being free of the limitations 
of profaueness* theophanic space admits of a coexistence of several subordinate 
theophanies, each nevertheless lying at the centre of the world, as, say, a 
number of temples in a sacred city.'’ 

The temporal aspect of theophanism is inseparable from the pre-Christian 
and non-Judaic conception of time. Whether that conception of an endless 
recuirence of cycles, each passing from cosmogony to cataclysm and chaos, be 
fully articulate or no, the moment of the beginning, of creation, is always felt 
to possess alone that fiihness and newness of being which make it theophanic; 
while what follows is profane time. Yet, like theophanic space, theophanic 
time transcends the limitations of profaneness; and the moment of cosmogony 
can hmpt into profane time in connexion with any significant initiatory 
action, whether the founding — through building or conquest — of a micro¬ 
cosm or the rites of the initiation into the tribe. These rites, moreover, in¬ 
troduce the initiate into the theophanic microcosm of the tribe through mak¬ 
ing him conform to its archetype, that is, the divine-heroic — theophanic — 
primogenitor from whom it is mythologically deduced. Conversely, the mi¬ 
crocosm, and especially its temples and holy cities, are believed to pre-exist 
celestially, antedating their actual appearance in profane time.'® Thus, cor- 


Part 1, chap. 4; E, VoegeUn, Ordet and Hisiory I: Israel and Hevelalion Rouge 1955) 

27, 37, 30, 44. This must, in part, be due to the absence in archaic pqgajiisnl Of the notion 
of the Creation esc nihilo: what is called creation in it is in reality a mere reshaping, as gods, 
men, and the world spring forth from the same primordial substance; ef. also Ellade, Sacr. 
aiidPrvf. 55; Armstrong, ‘God and the World, Creation,’ A,H, Armstrong and R. A. Markus, 
Chflsitan Faith and Greek Phiiosophg (t-ondon 1060) 1-15. 

For theophanic space and its symbols, see Elllade (‘sacred space’), Pallerns 367-357, 
09-101, 111, 231-233, 437; Soer. and Prof. 20-65; Cosmos 6-17 ; Im. and Symb, 27-56; Yoege- 
lin, Ord. and jH'isA 27-28. 

For theophanic time and its manifestations, see Eliade (‘sacred time’) Patterns 96, 
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relative to theophaRism, another thonght-pattern can he observed ’wMch we 
may call microcosmism — the two are so interdependent that one may speak 
of theophanie rnicrocosmism — and then, proceeding from both, still another 
one: relative, or subjective, universalism: a conception of the world as 
coextensive with the microcosm. 

The limits of the theophanie microcosm are, however, capable of extension, 
beyond the limits of the tribe. Some neighbouring tribes may experience 
that their mutual repulsion and aggression grow less intense, while their com¬ 
mon hostility to the greater outside heyond the common area remains un- 
diminished. With this, tribal federations may arise, as has already been seen, 
and, then, evolve into people-states and city-states. Several microcosms may 
fuse, and share in a coexistence of subordinate theophanies and in a pantheon 
made up of local cults. The rise of a still ‘larger ensemble’ of States ’wih con¬ 
duce to a reoippal religion-culture and transform polytheistic federalism into 
a summodeist avncretlsm. This summodeiam will mark also the multi-cultural 
imperial formation. Empire is the greatest extension o: the theophanie micro¬ 
cosm. 

The political phase of society, succeeding the tribal, is marked by a new em¬ 
phasis in the ‘ confusion of the divine and the social, ’ which has been termed 
‘symbolization of society’ and ‘cosmological myth, that is, in the terminolo¬ 
gy adopted here, the symbolic or cosmological emphasis of the Social Myth, 
as a particular stress is being laid on the function of a thophanic microcosm as a 
symbol and a reflexion of the cosmic order of the gods. All order, justice, truth, 
and civilization must originate in this mediterranean mirror of heaven, setting 
it at enmity, at once exclusive and aggressive, with the barbarity and wicked¬ 
ness of the surrounding outside.®® But, conversely, the cosmos is held to be, 
in turn, a ■— macrocosmic — reflexion of the microcosm.^ Hence the ritual 
— magic — attempts of an agricultural society to control the processes of 
nature and its concern with the calendar.®® Hence also, as a mirror of the 
hegemony of a High King in an extended microcosm, the rise of summodeism,®* 

94,345-346, 372, 378, 380, 388-409, also 429-431; Sacr. and Prof, 58-59, 68-113; Itn. and 
Symb^. 57-91; Cosmos, poaffim; Voeg^lin, Ord. and ffisi.25; Markus, "Time, History, Eteroity,' 
Armstroiii and Markus, CAr* Faith and Gr. Philos. 116-134; lor the initiation^: Eliade, Pat¬ 
terns 42, 56, 57, 96, 109, 135, 176, 189, 210, 425-428; Myths 190-228. ‘ 

Voegelln, Ord. and HlsL 1-110. 

*•’ Eliade, Patterns; Socr. and Prof, {supra n. 17); Voegelia, Ord. and Mist. 21-45; K. 
Schwaraeiiber^, Adler and Drache: Der WeUherrschaffsgedanke (Vienna/Munlch 1958) 30, 
35, 56, 94, 270, 307-308 (legends on Roman coins). 

^ Voegdln, Ord. and Mist. 6, 38-39, 

®® Dawson, Progr. and Reiig, Part II, chap. 5. ‘ 

VoegeUn, Ord. and Hist* 8, 22-23,37-38, 47; Schwarzenherg, Adler n. Drache 29, S4-86, 
268, 306.' 
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In this phascij monarchy comes to play a preponderant role in the Social 
Myth. The king becomes the concentration of communal theophany*“ Ac¬ 
cordingly, the ritual of his accession to the throne may he said to replace 
that of the initiation of all into the tribe; and the divine-heroic origin of the 
entire community is superseded by the same origin of the royal dynasty, and 
occasionally of a particular king. As ruler and embodiment of the theophanic 
microcosm, the king must stand in a special relation to the rulers of the cosmos, 
the gods, and in the first place to the chief god. He is thus the link between 
microcosm and cosmos, earth and heaven, men and gods; he is at once king 
and priest,^ and more. One can discern both a temporal and a spatial aspect 
in the king^s embodying of theophauy. He brings about the cosmogonic re¬ 
birth of the world at his accession ■— so that every reign is a new era — and 
in the ritual of the Kew Year festivals; and even the astrological aspect of hla 
life — his horoscope — assumes a religious significance.®® He is even said oc¬ 
casionally to reign coetemally with the gods, so that, temporally no less than 
functionally, he is a co-king with them.®^ 

The uniqueness and exclusiveness of the theophanic microcosm in the spa¬ 
tial order make of its concentrate the king, to the exclusion of ail others, the 
sole true representative of the divine. His particular functioning is ritually 
identified with the general functioning of the cosmos?®; and, being the one 
true king in the world, he must of necessity be the one true king of the world, 
a cosmocrat.*® In this way theophanism and microcosmism again combine to 
produce a thought-pattern of the Social Myth, which we may call cosmocratism. 
In a ‘larger ensemble,' subordinate dynasts, obviously, can no longer put 
forward claims to cosmocracy, which thus is pur excellence the property of 
High Kings and emperors. Nevertheless all dynasts, great or smaU, indepen¬ 
dent or subordinate, partake of theophany. This continued embodying of 

J. de Fraine, S.J., Uaspeci retigieux de la isradlite (Rome 1954) 285-286,365-370; 

ct. Voegellu, Ord. mid Hist, 34,72-75 (Iti vonnexion with the Egyptian zoolatiy). As a reverse 
poroces^. It would seem, of the earllor concentration of communa] theophany in the king, 
the Egyptian people appear to have participated in the Pharaoh’s divinity: ibid, 74. 

Praine, Hoyaaii tsrti^l. 391-300. 

Ibid. 306-307; Eliade, jPnfferns 397-405; 5acr. and Pro/. 77-80, 104-105, 147; Cosmos 
5S-57j 84-65, 80-81, 136; Voegelln, Ord, and Hist, 34; Schwarzenberg, Adler a. Draehe 30, 
37, 83-87, 04, 95, 287, 307-309. 

Frame, Rogaul4 lara^I. 67-70, 169-198, 2S5-249; YoegeUn, Ord. and Bhi. 24-25, 27, 33. 
^ Gf. Fraiuc, Ragatil^ Israel. 359 and nn. 3-5. This Is, of course, another example of the 
concentration in the king of communal theophany: earlier, It was the ritual actions of the 
community that were believed to control the processes of nature: supra n. 22. Cf. also 
Schwar^enherg, Adler u. Drache 85-S6, 

For the symbolic expression of cosmic kingship, see ibid, 30, 37, 48, 61-63, 85, 06, 97; 
cl. also 307-308 (for legends on Roman coins). 
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theophsmc microcosms, no matter how reduced in size and importance, may 
explain the vigour and distinctness of the d 3 mastic aristocracy, whenever 
circumstances allow its survival. 

Owing, in part, to the theological imprecision of archaic paganism, there are 
considerable variations in the interpretation of the nature of the hinges special 
relation to the divine. Some kings, hke those of Egypt and, in a few cases 
only, in Mesopotamia, were formally deified; olhers were less-than-fuUy-divine 
mediators before the gods and their analogues with men.^ The entire gamut 
of ideas on this subject is sufficiently covered by the expression "theophanic 
kingship.’ 

In consequence of the implications of the Social Myth, the ancient East 
Mediterranean world presented a picture of a number of mutually exclusive 

Th« character of the Gpedsl relation between roijalty and divinity must have varied 
in different places and at different times no leas than do to-day the mteipretaUons of It 
by speinalists. The Anglo-Scandinavian school has been disoovedng the 'divine kingship 
pattern’ throghant the ancient East MedHeiranean world; others, however, regard this as 
over-shnpUfylng and, in many eases, overstating the matter; see the discussion of this problem 
in Fiaine, Roifauti israiL Actually, as is made dear by the following statement of an eminent 
representative of the School, ‘divine kingship,* a few certain cases of the deification of 
living kings apart, means far less than the tenn implies: 'Bnt the point Is, of course, to keep 
dearly In mind.,,what the king’s divinity really means. I believe that even the man of anti¬ 
quity knew as well as does the “non-civilized** man of to-day the difference between a god 
and a king, be the latter ever so divine. That the king is god, implies, in my opinion, above 
ail two things; the king is the human malntalner of the divine ideology — the king as “law- 
king-sky-god” in Hocart's terminology — and the king has — as “exeentive king” — to 
represent, especially in enU, one or several divine characters. But this s^d. It Is also said 
that the king is in no way just “another feeble creature”'; I. Engnell, Studies fn I>ii?ine 
Kingship In the Ancient Near East (Uppsala 1943) 31. It Is Interesting to compare this ad¬ 
mission with the conclusions (regarding Mesopotamian kingship) reached by Fr do Fraine, 
who represents an opposition to the ‘Uppsallans*; 'Toute royaut^, en effet, consacre le roi 
comme "Inmi^e des dieux”, e'est-a-dire comme un reflet vivant de la divinity, Mais ce 
reflet se trouve perp^tuellement conditionn4 par une “benediction con&tante” des dieux: 
si eette favenr se detoume du sonverain, II ne reste plus I’etre prlvuegie qui reguait au-desstis 
des hommes, il retombe dans la foule auonyme, vide de tout ce qui falsalt sa grandeur. La 
dlvlntsation du rot ne fait que donner uu seiublant d'ahsolu et de d4finittt a un homme, 
“qui n'est rien par lui-mtme, mals tout par la divinite” israil, 2bl, and ‘ En v^rito, 
les differences entre Ics dieux et les rols 4taient, sous certains rapports, assez minhues’; 

317. There is hardly any discordance between the two authors. Cf. also i&id. 57-74,169-18G, 
217-263,235-309,342-370 (and valuable notes). H. Frankfort has demonstrated definitively, 
in Kingship and the Gods (Chicago 1948), the existence of three different types of theophanic 
kingship in the ancient Near East; Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Israelite. To the second 
type, it must be added, belongs also Iranian, Asianic, and Caucasian kingship. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia, however, formal deification of kings is observable three times: with the Sargonlds 
of Akkad; with the III Dynasty of Ur and those of Isin and Larsa; and with the Kassites; 
Fcaine 218. 
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theophanic and cosmocratic political microcosms. Aggressiveness and exclu¬ 
siveness might indeed here and there, after centuries of civilized existence — 
and coexistence —, have been mellowed**; and the symbolization of society 
implied, moreover, a recognition of the relativity of symbols®^; yet the several 
claims to cosmocracy remained in fact as irreconcilable with one another as 
they were with reality, ft was the thought-pattern of relative, or snbjec- 
jective, nniversalism, which conceived of the world as coextensive with the 
microcosm’s theophanic space, which alone reflected cosmos, and of the pro¬ 
fane outside as a non-world, reflecting chaos, that obviated the manifest 
absurdity of the situation. It enabled, for instance, the Kings of Babylonia 
and of Assyria to entitle themselves ‘ Kings of the Four Quarters of the World ’ 
and ‘Kings of All" and, quite ambivalently, to mean thereby not only what 
these titles patently purported, but also merely their hegemony over their 
entire culture-area or their sovereign control over their entire State.®* The same 
conception of universailty manifesed itself when, later, men of thepcccmaccdo- 
nfca, in speaking of the ot^ov/iivTj often referred to the world of Hellenistic 
civilization only*^; or when the Roman Empire was called orbis ierraram and 
in Greek —- again — 

A distinction ought to be made, which is not often made, between empire 
and cosmocracy. Every empire is a cosmocracy, but not every cosmocratic 
State an empire. The empire, in other words, is, in objective fact, a system 
including several nations and several culture areas and giving rise to a unifying 
hybrid ‘ world’ civilization, like the pax achaemenia^ the pax macedonica {where 
civilization outlived the Imperial framework), and the pax romana; on the 
other hand, the non-impeiial cosmocratic polity is coextensive with only one 
nation or one culture-area, whatever its claims and whatever, as In the case 
of Egypt or Assyria, its occasional, indeed imperial, thrusts outside, in titulary 

** As can be seen, for instance, In the diplomatic relations, involving the pretended coequa- 
iity and hrotberhood of monarebs, and marital alliances between the East Meditonranoan 
cdsmocracles of Egypt, Babylonia, Mitanni, and ]^atti in the fifteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies B.G. 

** Voegelin, Qrd. and HisL 6-3, cf, 26. 

** For the titles, see, e.g., Frankfort, Kingfsliip 22$; lor their significance; Schwarzenberg, 
Adler u. Drache 14-15, 16, 25; cf. Voegelin, Ord. and 23-25; infra n. 44. 

** Cf. J. Kaerst, Die antike Idee der Oiltamene (Leipzig 1903); P. Glsinger, 'Oikumene 
RE 17 (1937) 2123-2174, esp. 2124 (enumeration of vaiigns meanings noted by 
J. Partsch; cf. 6 and 6) and 2133-2141 (the body ol the article treats of the sdentiiic, and 
objective, conception of oiKov/iiyt})^. — For subjective nniversalism, see also Toumanolf, 
'Moscow the Third Rome; Genesis and Significance of a Politico-Religious Idea,' CHR 
40/4 (1955) 421-422' Schwaizenberg, Adiet u. Droehe 35, 34, 94, 107, 309 (legends on Roman 
coins). 

s* Cf. Luke 2.2. 
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expression, however, manifesting as it does subjective claims no less than ob¬ 
jective realitieSi no distinction could be made between a cosmocratic, yet not 
iniperiab’High King and an emperor;.both bore the titles of ‘Great King’ or 
‘King of Kings.’®® It was only in the third, Roman, empire that a title came 
into being to designate specifically the emperor, 

• The three successive imperial systems of the Mediterranean world came so 
near to containing the known — at all events the known civilized — world, 
as to make thear cosmocratic claims entirely convincing.®’ Conversely, such 
daims of lesser polities tended to seem less so, especially as these polities had 

See foi the$e titles, their eq^itvalemce, and their religious significance, Jcs«en, Easiteas 
SC-81; J.G. Griffith, Remarks on the History of a Title,' CPh 48 (X053) 

145-154. For the distinction between eosmocracy and emplret Scbwarzenberg, Adler v, 
Drache 14- On the other hand, instead of the above difference between the objective fact 
of empire and the subjective one of oosmocracy, this author proposes one between two 
equally subjective facts, which are according to bint the cosmocratic or imperlail Gro£skffn.ige 
and the non-cosmoctaiic, yet super-dynastic, HocIikSnige (270-271, 289), I cannot think 
that he is right in this. 'Great King* in the East signified exactly the same thing as 'High 
King' in the 'West: both denoted a super-dynast, who by the logic of the Social Myth must 
be a oosmocrat, I doubt that a non-cosmocratle super-dynast ever existed in the East Me¬ 
diterranean world (at least). The King of the HlttUes Is indeed adduced as one (289), yet 
he entitled himself 'Great King': Goetze, 88. .It is true that he is not known, 

apart from the implication of this title, to have explicitly clamed the world, asdid,e.g., the 
King of Assyria {supra at n, 33). But we must hear in mind the following: (1) We c^aunot 
claim to possess all the Hittite Inscriptions: this is, admittedly, an argument from sUence, 
but an example from a neighhouiing State may strengthen it somewhat. As will be seen 
{infra n. 44), the Kings of Urartu indeed used the oosmocrallc title of 'King of AH,' yet, 
of some 69 known inscriptions contetning their intiialaHo, only 12 use It, while the rest em¬ 
ploy a formula remimsccut in its comparative simplicity of that of the Hlttltes. Had these 
12 inscription^ by any chance not been discovered, the oosmooratic claims of these soverelgias 
might now also be disputed. —^ (3) The King of @attl can hardly be expected to have claimed 
less than the King of Egypt, with whom he was (as, for instance, in the treaty of c. 12&0/1240 
B.C. between HattuliillS IH and Bameses 11} on terms of absolute equality and whose cos- 
mocracy Is patent In his titles (cf. Frankfort, Kingship 47), — or, lor that matter, than 
(at a later date) the comparatively weaker King of Urartu. — (3) In view of the tact that 
the identification of the king with the Sun generally Implies the formers cosmocratic claims 
(cf. Voegelin, Ord, and Hist. 33, 67-70; Schwarzenberg 5G» 268, 288) —‘ and we see, for In¬ 
stance, Hammurabi entitled ’Sun of all peoples' (Voegelbi 33), and so also the Kings of 
Assyria (e.g., A. TJngnad, 3 niN 2 rfa,- BeifrSge zur Kulturgeschichte and Yoikerkande Vordera- 
[Berlln/tielpzig 1936J 66), and the Pharaohs styled 'King of AU that the Snn encircles' 
(Frankfort 47) —■ It Is difficult to doubt the same Implication in the Hittite King's identifi¬ 
cation with the Sun (cf. Goetze 88, 142; G. Furlanl, Let religlone degti HittUi [Bologna 19361 
113), espedaUy as the HittHe Sun-god was, naturally, a cosmic deity (Goetze 137-13 S). 

Thus, even to the Christians, the difference between the relative, or subjective, uurver- 
saUsm of the Roman Empire and the absolute, or objective, universallsm tmpUcit In Ghris- 
tianlty waa not, in the first centuries, wholly apparent: cf. Toumanoff, Third jRozna 421. 
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been nearly all reduced to a subordinate position in these imperial structures, 
or at least had come to share In the imperial civilizations. The disruption of 
the short-lived political framework of the pax macedonica indeed made the 
coexistence of several rival cosmocracies — Seleucid, Ptolemaic, Arsadd, and 
others — again possible. Yet now it was felt necessary, as it appears, to prove 
one’s claims, to the extent at least of achieving a victory over another eosiho- 
cracy as a token of conouest and succession. Although daims to a succession 
to older cosmocracies had long been part of the temporal aspect of theophanism, 
as enabling a polity to trace its history back to cosmogony, now these claims 
became less vague and more definitely juridical.^ On the other hand, the 
well-nigh universal diffusion of the extreme, Egyptian, type of theophanic 
kingjshlp in HeUenistic society may be said to have been a compensation to 
the lesser polities for their loss of cosmocratic daims, now concentrated in a 
few larger ones: practically all the Hellenistic monarchs were fully divine 
kings.®* 

4. To a large extent the Caucasian historical development reflects the social 
and religious patterns just outlined; the evolution of dynasticism, its connexion 
with the Social Myth of paganism, and the imposition upon it of feudalistic 
features. Vestiges of man have been found on the territory of Caucasia that 
date from the early Stone Age; and traces of civilized existence there, from at 
least the third millennium B.C. on, showing Anatolian, Ajegean, Mesopota¬ 
mian, and North Caucasian (Maykop) affinities and bearing witness to a 
highly developed metalluigy of the Copper, the Bronze, and then the Iron 
Age, have been brought to light by archaeological discoveries in central and 
western Georgia and in central and eastern Armenia. The uninterrupted 
historical development of Caucasia, however, can be traced, through the rise 
and fall of political structures and the fluctuation of ethnic factors, back to 
the mid-second millennium B.C., — the epoch of the emergence of the New 
Hittite Empire in Anatolia and of the Hurrian (Subarean) cosraocracy of 
Mitanni (Subir, Subartu) in Upper Mesopotamia. In the fourteenth century, 
the Hittite records begin to mention a number of people-states —Hayasa- 
Azzij Ishuwa, Kubushkia, and others — as situated between these two 


® For tbe succession to older cosmocracies througii ritiauatio (including the rebuilding oi 
chief temples), conquest, and oven genealogical connexions, sec Schwarzetihcrg, Adlet u. 
Drashfi 19-^, 27, 29, 47-4S, 52, 56, 73, 88, 92-93, 267, 272-275, 277-27S. 

** However broad the significance of the 'divine' for men of Hellenistic society, the no¬ 
table fact remaiiis that their sovereigns were, as pre-Hellenlstic kings had not been, objects 
of specially instituted cults, witli priesthoods and temple* (in wbltih they themselves were 
olten bivested with the High Priesthood). In this society, the ancient ‘divine kingship 
p<attem' — monarchical theophanism — met with the pattern of the divinizing S^tete 
— refmbUcon theophanism —• of the Greek city-republics. 
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powers, in the western" and southern regions of historical Armenia, and 
vacillating in their vassal allegiance between them. 

By 1300 B.C., Mitanni had ceased to exist under the double pressure of the 
Hittites and the Assyrians, who then fell to disputing between them the domin¬ 
ance of the Mediterranean north-east. The Assyrian records, succeeding in 
this the Hittite, spesOi of Caucasia, to which they apply the general name of 
Nairi, as divided into several federations of i^ople-states The kings, to whom 
these sources refer, were dynasts evolved, or possibly stiU in the process of 
evolving, from tribal cliiefs, ruling from fortified towns over ethno-polititical 
units that appear to have been as much city states as peoples-statea.** Archaeo¬ 
logical evidence reveals the presencse of this dvnastic aristocracy in the Cauca¬ 
sian Isthmus already in the mid-second milienmurn Among the ethno¬ 

political units mentioned by the Assyrians we may note the ]g;ayasa-Azzi, 
situated in the upper valley of the Euphrates, or north-west of lake Van; the 
Ishuwa, in the valley of the Eastern Euphrates or Arsanias (Aratsani); the 
Daiaeni or (in subsequent Urartian records) Diauehi, in the north-western, 
regions of later Armenia; the Hubushkia (from the ninth century called also 
Nairi, in the narrow sense), south of lake Van; and the Uruatii or (in later 
Assyrian records) Urartu, between them and the lake and reaching as far 
in the south-east as the lake Urmia district, where, in the upper Zab valley, 
stood their holy city of Ardini or (in Assyrian) Mugaj^ir, the sanctuary (as it 
seems) of their chief god Haldi; as well as enclaves of the Kashkai and the 
Mushki peoples, and many others. To judge from the onomastic and topo- 
nymical data, the central and southern units showed definite Hunian affinities 
— and this is confirmed by the kinship between Urartian and Hurrian — 
while the Hayasa-Azzi showed, in addition to these, also proto-Hattian and 
Nesito-Luvian affinities.^ 


^ Cf. CUlop. io&r., passim 

Kuttln, Ara:, nasi:. Trio^. 1&4-1&5. 

^ The precise location of many of these ethno-political formations 1$ still a matter of 
scholarly disagreement; the greatest divergence is peihaps between the views of Manandyan 
{0 aek. spottx. protf.), on the one hand, and, on the other, those of Melik^iSviM and othera. 
In the ease of the lormations ^ven above there Is a virtual agreement between them, except 
in the case of the Hayasa-As^U which Mauandyan would locate near Van and Melih'i£vili 
in the upper valley of the Euphrates. In this, Mauandyan seems to stand alone, though 
his arguments (63-155) are very oonvin^^g. Among other differences, Manandyan (3-^) 
accepts No/rf only in a narrow sense; I, however, follow in this Mlelik^iSvili, e.g,, Urort, ni»i- 
pi3z 436 and poAsim^ Also, while for Manandyan (84) Apit denotes the same group as AHi 
ox^Al^, MeUh'lsvill (417, 6) sees in the latter a different formation to the Bayasa-Aazi; cf. 
also, e.g., Adonta, flisi. d’Arm. 27-46 (this difference is, veiy likely, oonsetjaent on that 
regrading the location of the payasa-Axsi). 
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The balance of power between these — we may call them proto-Cauca¬ 
sian — polities appears to have been precaiions, as some of them, under the 
impact no doubt of the Hittite and the Hurrian cosmocratic idea and of the 
Assyrian pressmre, attempted to extend their microcosms and to enforce their 
hegemony upon others. It was the people of Urartu that had come, bv the 
ninth century BX., to realize that idea, possibly as a consciona heir of its 
Hurrian hin. Caucasia was a geographically and cnitiuaQy umheU area and 
thus an oixovjuivTjt with which the Urartian microcosm sought to become 
contermmouSi In this it nearly succeeded, spreading from the Euphrates to 
Media and from the Caucasian Isthmus to Assyria. The history of Urartu’s 
trdoraj^a fceT^ov is quite well known not on^ from the Assyrian docum^ts 
— it is, also, the Ararat of the Bible — but also from its own rather copious 
monuments; chiefly cuneiform inscriptions in both Urartian and Assyri^, as 
well as architecture and the plastic arts. Between the ninth and the sixth 
century, this powerful, prosperous, and civilized State, memorahie for its Cy¬ 
clopean const, uctions, irrigation works, metallurgy, and extensive use of iron, 
controlled, frem its centre round Van, a great part of Caucasia and proved 
an indomitahk foe to the Assyrian Monarchy and its rival over the Mitanuian 
succession. 

The Urartian phase is marked off from what precedes it by the appearance 
of certain feud distic features consequent on its federative character and 
prompted by th) Mesopotamian example and, perhaps, also the memones of 
the Hittites. Fr im their Yannic capital city of Tushpa, which was also the 
centre of the cult of the suu-^od Shiuim, the Kings of Urartu or (as they them¬ 
selves called thei^ expanding microcosm) Biainili*® exercised their superior 
authority over an increasing number of dynasts; their official titles, following 
the Mesopotamian pattern, proclaimed their cosmocracy, and, like the Meso¬ 
potamian and Hitiite kings, they were theophanic monarchs, bound by the 
ties of official summodeism to the chief god Haldi, who presided over the 
federated p anthe on if pan-Caucasian divinities.** As can be inferred firom the 


The Assyrian tfrorffi ot Bahylonian Is not a word found in the Urartian language; 

instead, the wnrd £iau?ifi (or Binima) used in Urartian texts. In hilinguel Inscriptbm tt 
regularly translates this Assyrian word and, at the beghming, the earlier Assyrian equivalent 
of the same, Nuiri {infra n. 44), This, by the way, militates against Manaudyan's interpre¬ 
tation of (supm n. 42).— Other terras have been current in scholarly literatore *as 

equivalents of ^Urartian': 'Vannic/ 'Alarodlan/ and ‘Chaldlau/Haldlan.^ That 
denoted the nucleus of the polity, the region of lake Van, is doubted by MelikUmrL. 
nadpisi 423; we may, nevertheless, use * Yannic' in this particular seuM. 

" The royai style of the Kings of Urartu oontained the following formulae; (A) Mighty 
King, (B) Great King, (G) King of All [scW. Universe], (D) King of Kings, (E) King of (the 
land of) Biainili, (F) Biiler of the city of (erfff lomr. e. a^sui, e. ^uraae,e.en7(iHe,e. 
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monuments, this polity ^as composed of three kinds of territories. First came 
the Yannic nucleus itself* which was divided into provinces administered by 
the Great King's appointees, the governors; next, there were the vassal Stat^ 
under subordinate kings; but also, occasionally* under the Great King’s vice¬ 
roys; and finally* the tributary States, This division reflected the pattern of 


btiLinaaet fitiisi faSpit-patari). TUe full style is not always used tn the iuscriptioQS (cf, supra 
jt. 36); the most ;h?eqa«nt formulae being A. B. E, and F, Occasionally even, the title of 
King oilone is used; and sometimes the monarche are mentioned With no titles at all. Of 
the 69 insciipttOQS that contain the royal style* as found in Melik^iSvili* Urartu aadpisi 117- 
36S* 448-460* the formala A appears in 62 of them; B, In 46; C, in 12* with 3 of them using 
the equivalent: King of the lauds; D* in 10; E* in 60; ood F, in 66. A and B are interchan- 
geahle, and so are D and E. A = Assyr. ^arru daiitm; B ™ Assyr. iforru ra&d; G — Assyr. 
iar ktSSati; Biaiaili appears in the Assyrian text of the inscriptions Natri and, later (and 
mostly)* as Uretrfa: Melik^i^vili 101-102, 107, 428. The Assyrian royal title (e.g.* in an 
iascription of TukulU-Nimurta 1 [c. 1255-12IS]) was: 'King of All, King Of Assyria, King 
of the Foot Quarters of the World* Sun of All Men* Mighty King, King of Babylon, King 
of Sumer and Akkad, King of the Upper and the Lower Sea, King of the Mountains and 
Widespread: Begions, King ol the Lanirmf the Snhareans and the Gutians and of all the 
Lands of Nalri'; Ungnad, Subartu ^artfe of the Urartian texts, corresponding to 

the Assyrian ki^Sala and signifying unistrse' or (Melik''iSvili 408; Ungnad 1X1; Flo- 
trovskij, Vansk, oarsfoo62)has been treated by some as a mere territorial epithet* 'of Sura': 
Manandyan, O nek. sporn. probt. 13-14; Goetse, Klsinaeiiti 191. it has,however, been shown 
by Ungnad (111-113, 117* 122-128* cf. 81, 8D-92) that some Assyro-Babylonian textss offer 
a parallel to tbis ambivalence by equating krffa/u with a geographical tegrm* In this case, 
Suhartu. The following explanation suggests itself on the basis of Ungnad's lUuinlnatlng 
remarks. The cosmocralic tiGe 'King of All' appears to have orlgioated in connexion with 
the control of the Mesopotamian oweijpivt}, or at least of Its northern sector* and among 
the Horrians-Subareans. It was from them that this title, with the claims inherent in it, 
was Inherited by the Assyrians, as masters of the once-Hurrian territory; as also by the 
Urartians, as hoilders of a part —- a token part — of that territory. This token tewitoiy 
must have been the emoe-Hurrian land of ^uhria/Suprla.its name a derivative of ' Subartu*' 
and 'Sura' must thus be regarded a. mere variant of that name. Accordingly* 'King of 
Sura' in Urartian appears to have signified simply ' King of Suhartu,' and that was an alter¬ 
native for the Haitian cosmocratlc title which the Assyrians rendered as ^ kiiSati. (Ma- 
nandyan, toe. cit. would identify Sura with a location far removed from Supria.) — Stylisti¬ 
cally* the Urartian royal documents are in general toflaenced by those of pre-Sargonld 
Assyria, though there are traces of Hittite (and doubtless Hurrian) Inflnence* and they 
in tnm may have Influenced the Achaemenian inscs-iptions; MeUk'iivUl 113-114, — The 
King of Urartu was called 'brother' by the King of Assyria until, almost at the end of the 
]£^gdom, the reign of Sarduri III (645-625), who called A^uibanipal of Assyria bis ‘father*’ 
.as Is related In the latter's Annals: Adontz* ^TArnt. 189^140 (who tries* against Winkler 
and Strerii, to explain the change merely by the difference In the age of the two sovereigns). 
. — For the religious connexions of the Urartian Monarchy and the chief god EMdi* cf, Meli- 
k'ifivili 108-109,^427; also Flotrov^, Vansk. earstvo 220-236. The connexion of the 
capital of the Monarchy with the solar cuU (Melik T^vili 443) is a signiGoant conlkmatlon of 
Urartian cosmocratism; cf. supm n, 86, 
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expansion followed by the Great Kings. At first, a tribute (mese) would be 
imposed upon a dynast; next, it would be attempted to reduce him to the 
position of a vassal (ftitru) ; finally, if that had proved successful, further at¬ 
tempts were made to annex the vassal State converting it into a provinee. 
This pattern could not, obviously, be always followed through to the end, and 
so a great part of the Urartian State was composed of vassal kingdoms, and 
thus retained a federated character. Expansionism seems to have brought into 
existence a grouj)* or class, of ex-dynasts w_hp may have retained some rgshieed 
rights and ranked below their still sovereign colleagues. Accordingly, Assyrian 
documents mention the ‘great ones' {asari(lutilrabu.te) of the Kings of Urartu, 
besides their officials and warriors.® It is of course difficult to tell how crystal¬ 
lized these strata were; they at any rate offer a parallel to the social organiza¬ 
tion of the New Hittite Empire.® In the opinion of Adontz these grandees 
were possibly *les grands seigneurs terriens dont les uns, issue des anciens 
dynaates dechus, auraient gard^ une partie de leur propriety patrimoniale; 
les autres auraient ete dotes par les rois de terres q titre de fiefs Les rabuti 
de ce genre formaient probablement la noblesse feodale et etaient obliges 
^ tenir sur pied de guerre un certain nombre de combattants destine & prendre 
part, b Tappel du roi, « des entreprises militaires.Urartian society appears, 
then, to have been one in which, in addition to the dynastic aristocracy, there 
already existed the somewhat lower stratum of the ordinary nobility aiid in 
which there obtained some feudaUstic traits, notably, the lord-vassal relation 
binding together the king, the dynasts, and the nobles, and also the conjunction 
of land tenure with the service to the king. 

Meantime, between the eighth and the sixth century B,C., a new era was 
ushered in in the history of the Elastern Mediterranean^ as old oosmocracies 
foundered and new peoples arose to shake the civilized world and to found, 
some of them, States even greater. In the course of its almost incessant struggle 
against Assyrian aggression, Urartu had grown weak and was further weakened 
by the inroads of the Cimmerians and the Scythians. Then, in 612 B.C., crushed 
between the old anvil of the Babylonians and the new hammer of the Medes, 
Assyria ceased to exist; and, soon thereafter, between 612 and 585, the Urar¬ 
tian Monarchy crumbled in its turn and its territory was included in the Iranian 
proto-empire of the Medes. On that territory, a novel ethnic and political 
factor had meanwhile made its appearance. The Indo-European Phrygians, 
who are believed to have moved from Europe to Anatolia as early as in the 
twelfth century B.C., now, in the wake of the Cimmerian invasion as it would 

® Cf. Adontz, HiaL d'Atm. 218. 

® Bnmd^g^, Fead^ la Mesop. and Iran 100^102; Gootzo, 35-109. 

® Adonfcc, Hist, d^Arm, 219 
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seem, Appeared in eastern Ajiatoiia. The Kingdom of Til-garimmu, Thogonna 
of the Bible, between the Anti-Taurus and Ihe Euphrates^ in the south of later 
Lesser Armenia, which was defeated by Sennacherib of Assyria in 695 B.C*, 
may well have been founded by the Phrygians. Indeed, an inscription of 
Rusa II of Urartn (685-645) refers to his struggle against this people. And it 
was in these regions that the newcomers mingled with the people of Hayasa, 
formiiig a polity in which at first the former, then the latter held sway. This 
new State fell heir t£l £h£ Urartian succession. In this, it was, apparently, sup¬ 
ported by the Median overlords, who may have wished to eotercise their con¬ 
trol over the Armenian Plateau through this subordinate young power. Of 
the eventual blending of this newly formed people — we may call it ‘proto- 
Armenian*^ — with the Urartians and other proto-Caucasians, the Ajmenian 
nation was ultimately born. This process of blending was, however, a very 
gradual one. The new, proto-Armenian people-state did not spread over the 
entire territory of Urartu, but was only able at first to secure footholds in the 
western and sothem regions of the Armenian Plateau. The inhabitants of its 
northern and western parts, some of them former members of the Urartian 
Monarchy, and others who had never been connected with it, long remained 
independent of the proto-Armenians and unmiKed with them.® A fortiorU 

® The origin of the elhuicon 'Armenian' is unclear (infra n. 58>. Here It is used only after 
the birth of histoiioal Armenia, with the formation of the First Armenian Monarchy of the 
Oroutids, while the Phryglan-Hhyasa nucleus, out of which that monarchy aro^, here 
designated as 'proto^Armenian.' 

® In dealing with the problem of the mutation of Urartu into Amenia, a distinction 
ought to he made hetween the origin of the new ethlcon {infra n. 58) and the origin of the 
newcomers themselves. Ftegarding thisp there is, first of all, the fact that Armenian, in 
contradistinction to Urartian and other proto-Caucasian languages, is an Indo-European 
tongue (infra u. 59) and thus an indo-Buropean linguistic enclave in Caucasia. There 
is, secondly, the tact of the ancient tradition of the migration of the ancestors of the 
ArmcDians from Europe to Caucasia; it is found In (1) Herodotus 7.73, who meutioias the 
similarity of armour between the Phiygians and the Armenians, because the latter are immi¬ 
grant Phrygians ('‘AQfiiafmi xaroTteg iaeffdxaiOi S6vzeg 4>gvyQ>p SsiQtttoiyy — 

(2) EudoKus (c, 370 B.C.), apani the of Steph. Byz., s.v. ’Agfisvh, who reports the 

same origin and the similarity of language between the two peoples (Agfiivioi de ■rd ydvng 
ix xal zf) fpayrf} — (3) Cyrsilus of Pharsalus and Medina of 

Larisa {contemporaries of Alexander), apnd Strabo 11.14.12-13 and (without being named) 
ctpad Trogus Pomp, in Justin 42. 2-3, Who (Thessalians thentselyea) ascribe to the Armenians 
a ThessaJlan origin; — (4) Antipater, cited by Steph. Byz.s loc.ctt^, who ascribes to them a 
Rhodian or^ln. The testimony of 3 and 4, and the toponymical and other proofs adduced 
by 3 (see, for this, Adontz, UisL d*Arm. 323-327), are interesting only, as a general con¬ 
firmation of the gist of the testimony of 1 and 2, namely, the migration from Europe of a 
constituent element of the proto-Armenians; for it was thence, from the neighbourhood of 
Macedonia, that the Indo-European Phrygians arrived in Anatolia, c. 12D0 B.C.: Goetze, 
jjLie/nosien 201-2Q6. The version of Cyrsilus and Medius to the effect that the ancestors of 
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the inhabitants of the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus were untouched by them* There 
were also in Caucasia a number of Scythian and Cimmerian enclaves. 


the ArmeulanE came ftem MaoedoDia's nel^bour Thessaly Is, thus, lar less divergent from 
1 and 2 than may at first appear. The toponymical traties of this Indo-European movement 
into Anatolia can be seen la *^p;;^i 5 ~Ephesus, j4e/tiJv3j-Smope, ’AQfti7^{‘AQfii^V7} 

in Faphlagonia, at the sources of the Halyis, the In Cappadocia; the 

’OSofidPTOt aud in Thrace and ^OdoftavTig and in Lesser Armenia; 

the Ka^iiXiot in Lydia, Kd^aXig in Fistdla, and Kd^ctMa In Syspiiitis (Sper)r cf. Adontx, 
Hist. d*AFm. 320-323, 327, For the oonn^ion of Armenian and Phrygian, see inft-a n. 59, 
The theory that the Armenian^ are racially Dinarle -would o£fc(r further support to all this: 
cf. R. Kheiuniian, IntFoducUon d Vantliropologis du Caacase.* Les Armen(eitts (Paris 1943). 
The coming of the Phrygians to the Armenian Plateau can have tahen place only before the 
rise of the Medes, who -woidd not have tolerated such a penetration of outsiders into their 
dependency; and the Cimmerian invasion (c, 713-650 B.C.) seems to have been the propitious 
moment for It. For the inscription of Kusa 11, see Melik'iSviU, Vrart. nadpisi 341 (No. 378). 
J, Marl:wart (Marquart), In I>fe Eitisifhunff uiid WiederfteivieUuiig der armenhchen. Nation 
(Berlin 1919), is among those irho would put this Indo-European arrival in Caucasia at a 
much earlier period. — Th their treatment of the genesis of the Armenians, Adontz and 
most of the Western scholars (cf., e.g., W. Brandenstein, *Der Unsprung der Armenier,' 
HA 75/10-12 [1961] 685-696) tend to understate or to neglect the roie of the proto- 
Caucasian IQiayasa, -with whom the newcomers fused to produce the proto-Armeniaus; as 
also to represent, following a fashionable cliche, the newcomers as ‘ Atyan/Indo-European 
conquerors* of tlrartu. Upon the whole, modem Gaucasiology has shown a healthy ‘reac¬ 
tion against thb {infra u. 61), Yet, in so doing, some Caucasiologists have 

gone to the opposite eextreme, of understating or even negating the Phrygian migration 
and of minimiz^ing the Indo-European character of the Armenian language {infra n.&9), 
and so of considering the proto-Armenians as largely, or wholly, of local origin; cL, e,g., 
Piotrovskii in Urarlu, Vansk,. carsfifo; Lap'auc'‘3fan in 'Xajasa — kolybel* Annjanr 
£:tnogen 0 Z Amijan i is. na^Fnaja Istorija,* Istor>-lingif. rabofg 7-265). It is, surely, 
simplisie, also, to reject the witness of Herodotus on the ground that such datd ^are 
in close connexion -with the colonialist tendencies of the goventing class of the Qari- 
cal world' (Piotrovskij, Vensk, caraiuo 123). Now, what in the past haa been interpreted 
Qs referring to the conquest of Urartu by the newcomers, i.e., the struggle of the Aimeni 
and the Chaldaei {reclLus Chaldi) rememhered Ift the Cgropaedia of Xenophon, in 'actual fact* 
indicates nothing of the sort. The Chaldi do not at aU represent the Urartians In general, 
as has once been believed alter Lehmanu-Haupt, but are recognized now to have been a 
particular north-western prolo-Caucasian people of the l^al (Xal) ethnicon, another form 
of which -was ‘Chalybes' (see Strabo 12.3.19 for the identity of the two peoples). They 
may or may not have formed part of the Urartian State: Piotrovsklj, Urartu 326-331; Vnnsk. 
corsfpo 117-121; Adontz, Armienifa 58, 398; Hiit. d'Arm. 276; and, for the ethnicon, infra 
n. S8, For the theory about the Scytho-Cimmerian origin of the Chaldi-Chalybes (cf. Aeschy’ 
lus. Sept. port. Theb, 728: XdXv^og ^ttvQmv munKog) see Adontz, Hist, d?Arm. 309-316. 
If there was indeed any conquest at all, it must ha-ve been effected by the Phrygians over 
but a comparatively small section of the Armenian Plateau: the southern part of Lesser 
Armenia, the land of the Qayasa. Else, even there, it was largely an Infiltration merely: 

■— there Is no way of tellmg. At any rate, the mbiglmg of he two elements may have im¬ 
plied a struggle for predominance between them. The Phrygians may have achieved this 
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The Isthmus, especially its central and ■western sections, "which today is the 
land of the Georgians, had meanwhile become the destination of another 
ethnic stream. This was the slow and steady infiltration, going on between 
the eighth and the fourth century B.C., of various, chiefly Anatolian peoples, 
who lingered for a while on the Pontic fringe of the Armenian highlands before 
descending into the valleys below. Three of these peoples: the Kashkai (Gash- 
gash), the Muskhi, and the Tahal, had a long history behind them and had 
already made the passage from the tribe to the people-state. The Kashkai, 
a group of prolo-Hattian affinities and probably originating from the eastern 
shore of the Propontis, appear in the Hittite records of the mid-fourteenth 
century as menacing the Hittite Monarchy from the Pontic regions north of it, 
where they had in the meantime taken their abode. They participated in its 
destructiott about 1200 B.C., penetrated western Armenia, and then moved 
southwards, where they encountered the Assyrians. Some of them were re¬ 
pulsed and passed north-eastwards to Pontic Caucasia, where they were known 
as the Qulha to the Urartians — by whom ■they were attacked, as possibly 
also by the Cimmerians, while dwelling at the sources of the Cyrus, in the 
eighth century — and, subsequently, as the Colchi of the Greeks. Others for- 

predominance tlrst; and this may account fur the basically Indo-Earopean character of the 
Armenian language. NevertheleBs, the must have subsequently replaced them in 

that position^ hence the ^thnicon as the Armenian term for 'Armenian'; hence also 
the fact, noted by N. Marr, in Izbraringt. rabotg 1 (Leningrad 1033), that UThile the fndo- 
European linguistic elements are at the base of .the popular Armenian speech (inclndiug, 
e.g., the agricuitural terms), the proto-Caucasian linguistic elements are at the base of the 
old or classical literary language figrtibar), i.e., the language of the upper class: of. Flotrovskij, 
Umriu 334-335, 338. The Median empire-builders on finding the proto-Armenian enclave 
is Urartu, that had resulted from that intermingling, tended to patronize it: Markwart 16; 
Manandyan, O forgoate 44-45. Possibly, the linguistic affinity determined their choice, —■ 
Other ancient theories, bearing witness possibly to the memory of the foreign origin of a 
constituent element of the Armenians, are found in: (1) Strabo, 1.1, cormecting the Arme¬ 
nians with the Aratnaeam, and Flavius Josephus, Anf. 1,93, tracing their descent from the 
iilblical Aram; — (2) Hippolytus of Rome, deducing them, In his Chronicle^ from Tbogorma, 
and follo'wed in this by most Christian Armenian, as well as Georgian, writers: Adonts, 
ATisL d’Arm. 31S-319; infra n.l20; — (3) Kori'wn, 1.1, speaking of the Armenians as the 
descendants of Ascenez: Adonts 319; Akinean, ifwiion note 1, 67-68. Version 2 is striking, 
when it is recalled that Tbogorma stands for the Til-garimmu of the Ass 3 ?Tians, the Tegaram- 
ma of the Hittites, which ■wasthemostprobahlefirstPhryglanpolity on the territory of future 
Armenia. It is temp ting to presume the survival of a local tradition to that effect, exactly 
as the Urartian polity is in fact remombeed by the historical tradition of Armenia, which 
may, then, have someho’W' become known to Hippolytus. At all events, this was, in the 
words of Adoutz (319) ’son inspiration heureuse.' See, for all this: E. Forrer, DiePronlm^ 
einteilang des as&grisch/tn Reiches (X±eipzig 1921) 80-81; Adontz 135, 316-320; Manandyan, 
O nek. spom, proftL 143-143; also E- Cavaigaac, 'Le premier royaume d’Arm^nie,' RHA 17 
<1934). 
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med a State in Cappadocia wMcIi in the eighth century became a vassal of 
Assyria.*® 

The Mushki, representing most probably the pre-Indo-European population 
of western Anatolia (Phrygia), made their appearance in the Assyrian records 
in the mid'-twelfth century, when, after the downfall of the Hittite Monarchy 
they founded a powerful State in Cappadocia, referred to as Mosoch in the 
Bible®^; and they also struck at Urartu. What complicates matters considerably 
is that by the eighth century the term Mushki had come to signify, for the 
Assyrians and the Jews, the inhabitants of Anatolia in general, and so to be 
applied also to the Phrygians who had meantime replaced the Mushki in the 
west, and begun their own movement to the east, of Anatolia. The close 
southern neighbour of the Mushki was the people-state of Tabal (Tibal, Hbar), 
the Thubal of the Bible, where it is invariably coupled with Mosoch.*^ This 
ethnicon appears to be connected with a pre-Sumerian toponym in Lower 
Mesopotamia, and the people so named may have been known to a Babylo¬ 
nian source of the third miheniidum B.C., though it emerges into the full light 
of history after the Hittite collapse;, as occupying parts of Cilicia and Cappado¬ 
cia (Cataonia) and as, from the eleventh century, a vassal of Assyria. In 717 
E.C., King Ambaiidi of Tabal had the honour of marrying Sargon of Assyria’s 
daughter. Both the Mushkians and the Tabalians possessed a high degree of 
civilization and a renown for metallurgy, especially iron. The Cimmerian 
invasion of the eighth-seventh century dislodged them, and then the Phrygians 
appear to have founded their State of Til-garimmu on Tabalian territory; 
some of the Mushkians and the Tabalians moved, consequently, north-east¬ 
wards, to the Pontic regions, where they were known to the Greeks, in the 
sixth and fifth centuries, under the name of the Moschi and the Tibareni. 
Possibly already then their respective territories were called Moschica and 
Tibarenia. A century or so later, these two peopieSs the latter soon to be., 
called Jberians (Iberes), appear settled in the valleys of the Acampsis aud the 


AdUxUonal information can be found in R. C. Thompson, 'Assyria/ CAH 2 2S0, 249; 
D.G. Hogarth, ' The Hittites of Asia Minor/271; S. Smith, 'TheSupremacy of Assyria,' 
CAH S 55; Goetse, Kleinasien 173-179, 135; Cavalgnac, it Monde mSditeiremeeti (Paris 
1929) 57, ea, 74; Adontz, Hlet. tPArm* 275-277; Manaisidyau, O nek. spt>m. pro&l. S6-80; 
Kuftin, Materiiilff k orseotogii Kolxidy IE (Tlflls 1950); Huge, 'Kolchb/ RE 11/1 1070- 
1071; E. Diehl, ^Phasls' (1,3) RE 10/2 1836-1395; Th. Reinacih, Mtila~tdate EupatOFf roi de 
Pont (Paris 1390) 77-7S, 231-224, 301, 339-—-The earliest Gj«ek refereoces are In Heca- 
taeus fr. 135 133; Scylax, Peripl, 31J Aeschylus, From vinct. 415; ‘Herodotus 1.104; 
2.104-105; 3,97; 4.37,40; 7.79. — The root of the ethulcoo is K-S, for which see B. 
Hrozn^, Htstoire de l*Asie Anler/eare, de tinde et de la Crfife (Paris 1947) 77-33* infra n. 58, 
« Gen, 10.2; 1 Par. 1.5, 17; Eze, 27.13; 32.36; 33.2, 3; 39.1. 
and Gen. 4.22. 
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Cyrus; there they were to found the East Georgian State of rberia, of which 
Moschica was the south-western province.^® 

The previous history of two other proto-Georgian peoples, the K‘art*(vel)3 
and the Suans is not very clear. The former seem to belong to an ethnic group 
known to the Babylonians already in the third millennium B.C.“ The latter 
appear to have been related to the Tabalians; yet, on the other hand, they 
may well have been the autochthonous proto-Caucasians. 0! the early popu¬ 
lation of the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus we know almost exclusively from the 
archaeological evidence. It shows the inhabitants of the Istmus divided, from 
the third milleimium, into two distinct groups, the western and the central- 
eastern. Greek mythology supplies a name for the western group: — the 
Kingdom of Aea, the land of the Golden Fleece. The name thus preserved 


® For additional information, see S.H, Lsngdon, ^The Dynasties of Akkad and 
CAH 1 41S (inscription of Nar3m-5in of Akkad)^ Thompson, Assyria 247-24&; Hogarth, 
Hittitis 272, 274; idem, 'The Hittltes of Syria,* CAH 3 137-138; idem, ‘Lydia and Ionia,’ 

503; Smith. Siipr. of Assyr. 55; G.B. Gray and M, Cary, 'The Reign of Darius,* CAH. 
4 195; Goetze, Kietnctsien 179,185,200, 202; Cavaignac, Monde nrpd. 74; Adontz, Hi$i. d’Ann. 
277-278; S. JanaSia, 'T'uhal-T'abali, Tihareni, Iberi,* BIM 1 ass'?) iS5-241; ‘UJveleai 
erovnell c'noba kart^velt'a pirvel sac'xovrfcis maxlohell agmoisavlat'is istnrtis sanat^leae,* 
idtd. 5-0 (1940) 633-604;H. TreidJer, 'Iberia,' RE SuppL 19 1399-1911; Reinach, Mithridate 
17-20; also E. Speiser, Mesopotainifvt Oriffias (Philadelphia/London 1930) 38-39 and n. 49 
(citing Langdon and Sayce for the possible connexion between the prfr-Snmcriau [protfr 
Elamite 7} Bad-tibira and Thubal). — The earliest Greek references ajfe in Hecataeue Ir. 
135,183 \Mq^%oi\, 102, 193 {Mo(raivot.ftot], 108 (Scylax, Pertpi. 36 [iljToafPiijyoisfOf) 
87 [Ts^dgsjvb/]; Herodotus 3,94; 7.73; Xenophon, Afuab. 5,4; 5.6; Ephoms fr. 81, 82; 
HeUaniens fr. 109. Steph. Bys. hasTi^QQtjvia, in quoting Ephorus (fr.82),and TijiaQijvivjv, 
s. V. XaXdia, the Ionian form of which may Indicate that Hecataeus was the source: 
cf. Lelunann-Haupt, 'On the Origin ol the Georgians; G 4-5 (1037) 61. is found 

only in Strabo 11.2.18. In late-Clasaical times some of the Tlbareni remained in the Pontic 
regions, in Lesser Armenia and in Colchis: Strabo 12.3.28-29; ct. Pintarch, LneuZ/ns 10.1. 
Others had remained in the Cilidan Taurus: Cicero, Ep, Qd fam. 15.4,10 (Tfifimni). — 
The roots of the two ethuica are M-S and B-L, for which see infra n. 58. 

The root of the etbnioon is K-R, for which sec infra n. 58 and to which appear to belong 
a group of ethnic names, &om the jKarda(ka), of the inscription of Arad-Nannar of LagaS 
to the modem Kurds, together with the Gutl, the Qarii-GyttU, the Carduchl-Gordyaeni- 
Corduenl, and possibly the proto-Hattian Cataonlans: Speiser, Orfgfins 110-119; G. Driver, 
'The Name Kurd in its Philological Connexions,' JRAS 1923 393-403; M.Tseretheli, 'The 
Aaianic (Asia Minor) Elements in National Georgian Paganism,' G 1/1 (1935) 37 n, 5. More 
particularly, the K'art'vels have been Identified with the Cardnchi ol Xenophon (Ajui 6.3.5 
4.1, 2, 3, 4; 5.5) and thus held to have originated in Gordyene, while their name has been 
held related to that of the Urartian chief god H^ldi: Lehinann-Haupt, Origin (who denies 
any kihsihip between the Carduchi and the Kurds); V. Xndadov, ' Xaldy-Urartiicy posle 
padeuija Tanshogo carstva,’ VDl 1938/2-3 122; A. Baschmakoff, La ^gnthkse rfes piriptes 
pontigues (Paris 1948) 37; Adontz, Armeni/a 303; B. Nikltlne, Les Kvrde^, itude soeiologUpit 
ef hi&ioriqae (Paris 1956) 1-22, 
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betrays a connexion with both the ]|[ayasa and the Suans.^ If the few glimp¬ 
ses of this monarchy afforded by the mythographers can. be trusted, it evinced, 
like the Hayasa, a solar theophany and also Minoan, and even Egyptian, 
conneixions.®* Sometime in the seventh, century B,C,, the Aeaeans were replaced 
by the incoming Kashkai-Colchians in the hegemony of West Georgia. The 
Kingdom of Cokhis, thus arisen, was the earliest polity produced by the 
Anatolian infiltration of Caucasia; and its name was projected by the later 
versions of the myth of the Argonauts to the pre-Colchian realm of Aeetes 
and Medea.®’ 

The mingling of the Anatolian incomers with the local proto-Caucasians of 
the Isthmus resulted in the formation of the Georgian nation. The Caucasian 
Albanians, who dwelt in the eastern, Caspian, sector of the Isthmus and who 
appear as the successors, together with the East Georgians, of the central- 
eastern group of its earliest inhabitants, as revealed by archaeological evidence, 
were the result of a similar ethnogeny. Armeniauized, and in part Georgianized, 


The root of both ethnich is H-N/S-N/C-N. Accordingly, a relerence to the Suatis/Cans 
13 seen by specialists in the second element of the biblical Tubalcaiti (Gen,4.22), and this 
would seem to Indicate a group closely related to the Tabaliaas. This root appears at any 
rate in the sixth and Eoilowlng centuries as the Santii, the Heniochi, and as the element in 
the Mossynoeci: see supra it. 53, for the earliest Greek mentions, and also Hecataeus fr. 185, 
191; Scylax, PeripL 76. The last two ethnics are, of course, rendered into Greek parono- 
masttcaily. See Marr, Izbr, raboiu 105, 115; Allen, *Ex Ponto Vj Heniochi-Aea-Hayasa,' 
BK 34-35 <1960) 79-92; MelikTSviU, NutH-Urartu 85; G. HUsmg, Die V&lker Alt-Klelnailena 
and am Ponios (Vienna 1933) 61; KiessUng, RE 8/1 259-280; infra n. 58. 

“ Aeetes King of Aea or Aeaea (Alcti Ataio.: Odpss.10.135; 11.70; 12.3), was 

a son of the Sun, according to Odgss. 10.136-140; Theopompus fr. 340; Apollonius Rhod., 
Arg. 2. 1207; Apollodoms, BW- 1.9.1.; cf. Escher, 'Aia,' RE 1/1 919-920; ^Aietes,’ ibid* 
942-944, HlS sister Pasiphae was the wife of Minosi Apollodorus 1-9.1.6.; 3.1,2.5; cf. K. Scher- 
ling, 'Pasiphae,' RE lS/4 2069-2077. -At the same time, the theophany of the 
State and its successors bad a definite solar character, while its Minoan affinities displayed 
a connexion with the myth of Pasiphae; III/I §14. Cf. R. Roux, Le problime des Argomules 
(Paris 1949); K. Kerdnyi, Twkler der Sonne (Zurich 1944). 

W Alien, Ex Ponto V 79-S3; M. Inaje (in MSKl 32 ([1955)), cited by Allen, connects Aea 
with the Heniochi as well as with the Iganl oI the Urartian inscriptions, for which see Me¬ 
lik'iS.vili, Urart* imdptsl 430. At the same time, affinities have been noted between Aea 
and North Caucasia that were not only archaeological (as mentioned earlier) hut also linguis¬ 
tic and 50, possibly, ethnic; cf. the connexion between Circe, a sister of Aeetes 10. 

136-139; cl. Bethe, 'Kirke,' RE 11/1 501-505) and the Circassians (K.8Q«iTai!Kt:gxiTioil 
KeQxertiiot): Baschmakoff, Sgnthise 54-60- For the proto-Hattian affinities of the North 
Caucasian languages, see Melik^iSvili, 9. Upon both the Aeaeans and the Cercctae, the ethni- 
con of the incoming Kaskai was subsequently imposed, as 'Colchis' and KaSagiKeiagfKosog, 
one of the tribal Circassian names. — The Kingdom of Aea may well have been the centre 
of a Pontic thalassocracy, which only later, in the eighth century, was replaced by that of 
the Milesians: Allen n.9; cf. History 13. 
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in the early Middle Agea» they later lost their identity through submersion by 
Islam. 

A certain amount of internal migrations and readjustments had taken place 
in Caucasia before its several polities became crystallized, and this resulted 
in transpositions of geographical and ethnographical names, so that, in the 
end, local and foreign terms can for the most part be shown to deiive from 
different sets of tribal roots. Thus, the people whom the ancient Iranians and 
the Greeks and Romans designated as Armenians the origin of this name 
is still a matter of conjecture — call themselves HuyJf' (singular : Hay) and their 
country Haga&ian, This term is connected with the Hayaaa with whom the 
Phrygians were fused to form the nucleus of future Armenia. Likewise, East 
Georgia, the Iberia of the Classiclal world (Hiberia of some Latin authors), 
is K'nrrii — and an Iberian, k^ari^vd — in Georgian and Gur^an in Peblevi. 
This can mean that at a certain time the hegemony of the western part of the 
Cyrus basin passed from the Tibar-Iberians to the K^art*s. On the other hand 
the early-mediaeval Georgian name for West Georgia, the Colchis of the an¬ 
cients, h Egrisi, which may be connected with either the K'arfs or the Tibar- 
Iberians; and this can mean the passing of the hegemony in the Phasis basin 
from the Colchians to either of these West Georgian groups, exactly as it had 
passed from the Aeaeans to the Colchians. This division of the Georgian nation, 
by the way, between two polities continued to some extent the duality ob¬ 
servable already among the traces of proto-Caucasian Bronze Age civilization, 
and remained a permanent factor of Georgian history. For only three periods 
have East and West Georgia been united: in the years 1008-1258, 1330-1491, 
and after the Russian annexation of the nineteenth century, — after the 
formative centuries had long been past. After the first union of the two Geor¬ 
gias, A,D. lOOS, a new Geoigian term made its appearance to designate the 
entirety of the Georgian lands, or ‘Georgia’; it was Sak’^arCvelOt a derivation 
from the Ibero-K'artTian nudeua; and in this way the term k^arfvel came 
to mean both ‘Iberian (East Geor^an)’ and ‘Georgian.' Before this, it is 
hardly correct to speak of ‘Geoigia’ as a political unit. As for the Albanians, 
their language and literature in that language having disappeared practically 
without a trace, it can only be noted here that their land was called Alnank^ 
by the Armenians, Rani by the Georgians, and Arran by the pre-Islamic 
Iranians.^ 

^ Ta appreciate the nustation of Caucasian geographical and ethnographic terms, it is 
^iecessary to bear in mind the hict that they often passed through several linguistic strata, 
each of which usually added its own determinative suffixes to the original root. Finally 
Graeoo-Lalln sources cast these terms into novel shapes, occasionally disfiguring them to 
suit folk etymology. Realizing what these additions are helps to discover the old tribal 
roots persisting in -varLons terms, and to establish connexions between terms which, at first 
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note SB con^inuecf 

glancer may appear unrelated. The additions In 4|uestian are redncihle to a tew suttbtes In¬ 
dicative of the plural and/or oi origirt, wblcJi are found in the living languages of Caucasia 
and In the dead languages ot the surrounding areas* Their role in the formation of the terras 
in question and their similarity in different languages are undeniable ^ nevertheless, no kin¬ 
ship between all the languages in which they are found is postnlated here, for the problem 
of such a kinship is yet far from solution (infra at n* 60). They may be tabulated as follows; 
-K/ 5 -I (cf. the Urart. suffix of place and belonging the Hurrian ethnic and plur, 

suffix fMelik ^iSvili, Urari. nadpisl 51-52; Speiser, Origins tl 8 , 140-141; Lap'anc'yun, 

'Safflksy i sufflgirovannye slova v toponimike drevuej Ma)o| Azii/ Isl.-lingo, rabolg 432- 
436), and the Arm. plur.- t');— N-1 (cf, the Hurr, plur. -sna, theUrart. suffix -ina [Speiser 
146^ Lap*anc^yan 433-443], and the Old Georg, plur, -n[-fl )5 — P/B (of, the Elamite plur, 
-p; the Lulla plur* -p/5, the possible Guti plur. -b [Speiser 29, 91, 93, 100), and the Georg* 
plur. — T/D <cf. the Elam, topnym* suffix -fi/df [Speiser 54 n. 92, 143), the Anato¬ 

lian toponym. soffix -f{/)a [Lap'anc'yon 426-429], and the Georg, toponym. suffix 
-ef'[-i]). Also, the Urart, toponym, suffixes -ri and -xi (Adontz, Jffaf, iTArm. 271-272), 
the Anatolian toponym, suffix - 3 ( 5)0 (Lap^anc^yan 410-423), the Elam, and LuDu -r, the 
Murr. -{a)ri and -(a)i'(f) (Speiser 29, 40, 42, 91, 139; Lap^’anc^'yau 443-446) may be 
presumed to be in connexion with the Caucasian suffixes -er, -rs-i, as in Byz-er- 

es, E-gt^isi, K^ar-t'-li, for which see presently; in Georgian, -i is the termination of the 
no'ininativc case. Accordingly, the root K-S or (through the mutation i>f [cf, the same in 
Ka!'>dii>Kaldu]) K-L can be discerned — to take a few names at random — in KaSr-kal, Gau- 
cas-us, Kd<f-m-ou Qui-ba, Kok-x-kt KSA-ot, Kola = Koj* The easternmost province of 
Iberia-K'art'll is Kakhetia or Kaxet'l, the name of which may possibly be related to 
that of Colchis; this would suggest an internal migratton. — "What has been considered to 
have been the root K-D or K-R-D (cl. Allen, liisiory 16; Speiser 115) seems^ rather to be 
K-R or (through the mutation tog) G-H, and so related (through another mutation, (>r) to 
K-L; it ca^]| he discovered, e.g., in Qur-tt, KvQ-Ti-oit K<i^-Sov-x-oi “ Cor-du-eni — Fog- 
dv-ato(t Md-Hg-irrtf-eg, (paronomastle MattQOKBpa^i,) K'ar-'tu/v-el, K'ar-t'-J-i, Kvq-qs (ri¬ 
ver), K6g-a.^-oi, Coi^ox, PoQ-dv'Tjv^t Fm-yag-rjvijf Gar-d-ab-ait-i, Gar-d-man, 
gakot, Af(£[y?)p 5 g,) E-gr-is-l, = Ce-gr-lt-ia, Min-gj^el-ia, Gur-ia, Gur-zan 

™ Jur-Jan = Gr-uzija =: Geor-gia, — The root 5{X)“L seems related to K-L and can 
be seen in 5 ^"^"i, Ma.-X£X-(rp-s^^ *AX-txi^-Qv-tQg = 

Al-az-an-i. At the same time, the Alazones were, according to Herodotus (4.17), a Scythlc 
people, as also, according AeschylDs, Sept. eon. Theb. 723 {supto. n. 49), were the Chalybes. 
This perhaps may be found to be In context with the artistic affinities noted between the 
’West Georgia of the second-ilrst millennium B,G. and the Scythians: cf. Amirana^vill, Jsi. 
gmx. ish. 35-38. — The root M-S or (through the mutation m>5) B-5 cau be found In 
MuS-kl, Mes-x-i, l4-^cur-y*o/ = (Abkb.>A-ps-ua = (Georg.)A-p'saz, (Assyr.) A- 

hea-ll= A-yt-lK-at (Abkh.)A-biS-uvTaa = (Georg*)A-p'l-H, B^t^-rtg^eq — (Abkh,)A-bz-er-kua, 
^ao-idv'Ot, Basean. Now, while the south-western province of Iberia, occupyiug 
the Acampsis valley and the upper valley of the Gyrus, is called Mesxet'i = A?bo;fiK«j (Stra¬ 
bo 11.2.13) = Meoxte (Cedreuus IT 572), the north-westernmost province of Colcbis-Egrisi 
was Ap'xazet'i, iiiod*Abhhazia, "A^aayia in the sense of the homeland of the Abasgi(e.g, 
Procopius, BelLpers. 2.29; BelLgoih 8.3, etc,; Toumanoff, ChroiwL of the Kings of Abasgia 
73 and n.l; A. Gugushvlli, 'Ethnographical and Historical Division of Georgia,’ G 1/2-3 
[1936) 54-59.) — The root B-L or (through the mutation f > r) B-R is recognizable in Thu- 
bal, Ta-bal, Tl-b^, Tl-bar, Tt-^de-oi, Ti~^QQ-tfv~Qi, — The root 5-N 
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jiQts 55 ccTitinn^ 

or (through the mutation A > f) S-N or (throng another, s > c) C-N ts dlscoverahle in, e.g., 
"^Ban/Say-asa, Ala^ AltiUt, Elay, (Afo(j(=M-S]-)(Tiijf-o(«^of, (Thabal [=B-L1-) 

caln, ^Iivl-oxQi,I^nif~v-f}i, ZoAv-si^, Suan, T^dv-Qi^ Can, I^av-ly-£:Q (andvariants). La- zan, Aa.^~ 
There are other tribal roots «ucb as R-S, -with -which we cannot concern ourselves here. 
See,e.g.,Alien 16-1 &,24-2&,54n*4,63n.l,368-3S9; 'ExPonto: land tl,* EK30-31 (1953) 39- 
54; 'ExPonto: III and IV,' ibid. 32-33(1^59)2:9-47; ExPonio V; Easchmakoff, Syntliise 1-61; 
Gi^nsbvili 53-71; Mair. /cftr. raboty; aisasupjvi nn. 56,53,54,55. The foregoing Is an attempt to 
systematize diverge scholarly opinions on this subject; many of these, however, are mutuaUy 
exclusive. Thus, Marr postulated the equation Sumer/Thabal/Tthar/Hiber/Speir; Isbr. 
raboly 22 n.3, 112, 225. But another theory would derive Hiher/lber not from Tibar etc. 
but from Speir, the eUmlcon of the Saspeircs (Sapelres, Sahirl, Esperitae); N. Beijeni&vili 
ef aL, Istorifa Grnzii I (Tlftts 1946) 17. This ethnic group was a remnant of the Subareans 
or Hurriatis and, together with the Hurrlan Matien) and the Urartian Alarodiaus, formed 
the 13th Satrapy ol the Achaemenids: Herodotus 3.94; Infra n. 64. For their homeland, the 
land of Syspiritis or Sper, see Illy II 513 n. 76, StiU another theory would trace the etbnicon 
Hiher/lber, and the roots G-R and E-R in fact, to the presumed root *guer of the Mingrelo- 
Laziain (Canlan) ger and the Geor^an mgel C'wolf^), and so connect H with the wolf/dog colt 
once prevalent In Caucasia, Anatolia, Caspian Iran, end, as a matter of fact, practically 
everywhore from Central Asia to ireland. This theory, accordingly, conneets the ethnicon, 
in question -with Hyreania ^ Gurg9n == Vrkan, and with Yirk"' (the Ann. for the Ebesians) 
Egrisi, and ImeretT (Imeretla, the latest Georg, term for 'West Georgia): c£. AUen, Ex Ponh 
III and IV; AmlranaSvili 42; Kuftin, Arar. rask. Trial, 9f n. 1, 163; Markwart, 'Woher 
stammt die Name Kaukasus,’ Ca 6/1 (1930); 'Iberer und Hyrkanier,* tbid. 8 (1931); Marr, 
ifreififfnie Armfon, Gra^fn, Abxaxaa i Aicaiov ^ofalgm Crigoriem (St Petersburg 1905) 166- 
169. The existence of the above cult seems indubitable, as also its traces in Iranian toponyxns; 
but one may well question tbe presumed connexion between ancient Anatolian and Cauca¬ 
sian reli^on and the purely Indo-European term for wolf: from the Sauskr. to the Pers. 
gulp, the Arm. gogl, and —‘ as obvious loan words — mgel in Georgian and ger in Mmgrelo- 
Lazlan. This theory, moreover, would derive tbe root B-R from G-R. Im/iret’i Is first found, 
also as lixT-imejireT, In the historical works of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: HUL 
David Illf 331, and the JfiTfsL Eal. Sop., 15, 17, and is unquestionably, derived from lixt*- 
hnier, i.e., 'Trausllkbia,' as applied to West Georgia in contradlstiction to lixT-amier or 
‘CIsliktua,' Used of East Georgia; Gugushvih 63, 54, 58 and n.3, 59; Allen, History 7-8. 
Because of thig obvious —■ and late — origin of Imeret'-i, it is likewise impossible to accept 
C. Muller's Identification of it with Pliny's Ampreutae, In 6.4.12 (C/aadii Piolemaei Geographia 
iy2 [Paris 1901] 5.9.924) or to agree with Adoutz in this, as in his attempt to connect the 
Assyrian Uruml with Imer: Jiffsf. tPAnn, 376, cf. 51. — For the proposed connexion of the 
root with the Circassian -word pse ('water') and of the root of Thobal with the Georgian 
word lAa ('lake'), see Allen, Ex Panto I and II; History 36S. — The origin of the term 
’A^pevtot = Arminiya 1$ not definitively known. It first appears in Idstory in application to 
the proto-Armenians (i.e-, the Hayasa-Phryglan union): infra n. 64. Cyrsilus of Pharsalus 
and Medlus of Larisa connected It with tbe Indo-European incomers (according to them, 
Thessalians: supra n. 49) and so with "A^p-dviov (or ""Ogpivtovl) in Thessaly. The road of 
the incomers from the west can in fact be traced across Anatolia, as has been seen supra n. 49. 
On the other hand, however, there are a number of nearly homophonous words In the world 
at Urartu itself, beghmiug with the first Tannic king Aramu («. 866-846 B.C.) — and it Is 
from him that the Armenian historical tradition preserved lu Ps. Moses of Chorenc (1-12) 
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5. Of all the Caucasian peoples of Antiquity^ the Armenians alone belonged 
to the Indo-European linguistic family.®® The languages of the rest were 

'Armenia' —' and iueluding toponyms lik« Amlio, Armarili, AFual" 
ralium, Aisninar Ariainh, Annawtr. It Is on this possible local origin of the ethnl- 
con; Ai{a]m-en, that some ’would base their denial of the European origin of one of the con¬ 
stituent elements of the nation which was later designated by lii cf. aapra n. 49, There Is, 
finally, the possible connexion, already noted by Strabo and FlaTins Josephus (see 
between 'Armenian' and 'Aramaean*. See e.g., Adontz, Hisi. d'Ami, 311-330; Armeitila 
396^93; GroUsset^ Histain 74-75; Mark wart, ‘Le berceau des Arm^niens/ REA 8/1 (1928); 
Lap'anc'yan, Xoiesa 173-310; Piotro’vski|,VansJc. coFsbfo chap. 8. — The Armenian term 
lor 'Georgian' and the Georgian for ‘Armenian’ are not de-mid of interest in this conteaii^. 
The former Is Vira-c'i, pi. Vir-k*, and the country is Vrest&n (meaning to-day 'Georgian,' 
‘Geurgia,' but originally 'Iberian,* 'Iberia'), which some derive from Uroriul E/ra^fu (Xu- 
dadov, Xaldu) and which may thus have been the Phrygian term for the proto-Caucasians 
in general, it Is also possible, on the other hand, that "Vraa Ian and Vrac'i are related, through 
the mutation B-R >V-R, to Hiber/Iber. At the same time, the Georgian term for ‘Arinenian’ 
is Some^, a contraction. It would seem, of So[u] -j- Me[s]x, i.e,, of + M-S, the first elc^ 
ment representing the i^yasa and the second, the Phiygionfi, to whom the pre-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean ethnicon of the Anatolian MuSki came to he generally applied: in^ n. €1. The deriva¬ 
tion of Somex from the Georg, santcrel'l ('south') and of Vrae'i from the Arm. per('above') 
can not be seriously considered. — The ethiiloon of the Albanians, 'Which In their language 
must have been something like A^'an (Aram?) had t’wo Classical eqaivalentSt’A^taro^ {inpa 
n. 65) and, seemingly pict the Arm. Aluank', *AX^a*oL Yet the latter term maybe deriva- 
Uou of the root B-L. Still another possibility Is that the homonymy of the Caucasiau and 
Illyrian AJhaaians may offer support to the elalm ol the Balkan origin of the ethnlcou of 
the former's kin, the Armenians; and Markwart, in Berceou, posttdated an affinity between 
the Armenian and iUyrlan languages. In that case, an Indo-European admliciute would 
have to be admitted for Albania. — Por the rest, the kinship of the toponymical and ethno- 
nymical data, outspreading Caucasia ihpoughout the Medlterraneau 'world — Caucasian and 
Pyrenean Iberia, the two Albanias, Abasgi and Basques, Henlochl, Henetl, Veneti, and so 
many other cases of affinity — is perhaps the most palpable argument In favour af the 
Third Ethnic Element in that world, for which see iafra at n. 61, Marr's one-time theory 
that Classical Iberia correaponded to MingreUa (Are£(5enia Arm/an 170-174) andK- KekeUje'a 
view that, on the contrary, it applied to the eastern Iberian pro'vince of Heret'i(‘DieBekeh- 
rung Geori^ens zuni Christentum,' MDGKO 18 I1928J 20-22) depend on their respective 
etymological explanations of the Graeco-Roman term in question, and are dWorced from 
all reality: cf. P. Peeters, 'Les debuts du christiaaisme on Gdoigie d’apris les sources ha^o- 
eraphiques,' AB 50 <1932) 39-40. 

See G.R. Solta, Dib Sfelfuny Armen fscAen fm Areiae der iudogennamschen Sproehen 
(Ylenna 1960); cf. A. Mdllet, Esqaisx d'u/ic qrdmimtft de i'ormrfnfen claasique (Vienna 1936). 
^ For the kinship of Armenian and Phrygian, see H, Pedersen, Le grotipement dcs 

(Copenhagen 1925); Meillet, in REA 6/1 (1926) 335-336; G. Bonlan- 
te, 'Armenians and Phrygians,' AQ 1 <1946) 82-97; O. Haas, 'Zur Vorgeschlchte der at^ 
menlscheu Sprache,' HA 75/10-12 (1961) 563-611. — For the non-fudo-Eniopean substra¬ 
tum of Armenian, see G. Deeters, 'Armemsch und SUdkaukaslath, Ein Beitrag zur Frago 
der Sprachtnlschung,' Ga 2-4 (1927); Meillet, in REA 1 (1921) 456; ibid. 310-312; Grouaaet, 
HisioiTf. 71-73; H, Vogt, In NTS 9 <1933) 321-338; ‘ Armfenicn et GdorgJen,' HA 75 531-540; 
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neither Indo-European nor Hamito-Semitic, and Armenian itself siiows in 
fact a vast non-Indo-European substratum. The problem of the Caucasian 
languages is a vexed, and vexing, one; nor is it new, for already the ancients 
were baffled by the Kavaacfo^ ^^loXvyXorrog. Now the Caucasian languages fall 
into two distinct groups, South Caucasian and North Caucasian, and the 
kinship between them, though often presumed, has not been definitively estab¬ 
lished.*® Still more complex is the question of the relationship between these 
languages and the non-Indo-European and non-Haimto-Semitic linguistic 
groups, the existence of which in the ancient Eastern Mediterranean has at 
present been universally admitted, — the Aegean-Anatolian, the Elamite- 
Huirian-Uraiiian, and the Sumerian. The affinity between the Caucasian, 
and in especial the South Caucasian, languages and some or all of these three 
groups is affirmed by a number of specialists and denied, usually in part, by 
others. Some, who admit it, would see in it not only a linguistic, but also an 
ethnic kinship, and would postulate the existence of one ethnic group, the 
Caucasio-Alpine, distinct both from the Mediterraneans, belonging to the Ha¬ 
mito-Semitic, and from the Nordics, belonging to the Indo-European, famOy 
of languages. They would, thus, see in this group the third and earliest civili2ed 
ethnic stratum not only in the eastern, hut, as a matter of fact, also in the 


Lap^anfl'yan,' K proi^s^o^detiiju amijauskogo iazyka,' I AN A 7 (194^); * OliSiiic eiemeuty m«£da 
vfttf skiTn i atmianskim Jazykami,' IsL-Iingv, Foboty 331-405; Snffiksg i suffiy, sionn 411- 
462. Deeters and Vogt shgrvf the conne:sion between Armenian and Georgian; Lap''anc''yan 
lays emphasis on the substratum which be considers Anatolian (Asianic) and also on its 
connexions with proto-Hattian, Hnrrlan, and Georgian, However, the recognition of this 
substratum need in no way militate against the possibility of Indo-European admixtures 
through the infiltration of new ethnic groups. The attempt to deny the coming of such new 
ethnic groups and, consequently, to explain the undeniable Indo-European characteristics 
of Armenian by the supposed influence of the Anatolian ‘ Indo-Europeanissns' (for which 
see titfra. n, 61), as in, e.g. PiotrovskiJ, Vaitsk. carstDO 122; Mellk'iSvili, Urarlti. ttadpisi 9, 
can not be taken seriously: for one thing the ‘ indo-Europeanism' of Armenian belongs, 
together with Phrygian, to the safe/n-group, while those of ancient Anatolia belonged to 
the eenfum-group; cf, Goetze, iffrinasien 59, 201-202, 

** The South Caucasian or K'art'velian group comprises <1) Georgian, the historical and 
ancient literary language of ail the Qeor^ans; <2} Mlngrelo-Laxian (Can) or 'Zanlan,’ spoken 
In West Georgia; and (3) Suanian, spoken in the northernmost province of Suanla. The 
North Caucasian group comprises Abkhazian and various Circassian tongues, Abkhazian 
1$ the only North Caucasian language spoken in Georgia, l.e., in its northwestemmost prov¬ 
ince of Abkhazia. Cf., e.g,, Vogt, ‘Kemarques sur la pr^histoire des langnes kharthv^lien- 
nes,* BK 36-37 (1961) 5-11, A. Dlrr divided the Caucasian languages into three groups; 
the souttawestem (Including Georgian), the northwestern (including Abkhazian and Circas- 
Blau), and the northeastern, or Caspian; Einfiihrang In das Stadium der haukasischcfi Sprachen 
(Leiprig 1927); cf, L. Lnzbetak, Marriage and the Family in Caucasia (Vienna 1951) 

12rl6. 
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entire, Mediterranean world.® To designate this stratum, and primarily its 

^ it may be in this counexioD that there seem^^ to he in evidence amnyig some 

spedaiists a teadency, almost disarmin^y naive in its eagerness, to discover Indo-European 
(or ‘Indo-Germanicj* or ‘Aryan’) ‘arUtocracles,’ 'conquerors,' and, ‘dominations' in the 
ancient Eastern Mediterranean, on the basis, often enough, ol flimsy Unguistlc data and 
in the teeth of much eJse. Accordingly, e.g., inspite of the Bible's coupling of the Mn^Ui 
mth the nnquestionahly local Tabal {supra im. 51, 52), the former are often regarded a$ 
identical with the Indo-European Phrygians who supplanted them in Anatolia and to whom, 
as well as to the whole of AnatoUa, their ethnlcon came to be applied. In the e^th century 
B,G-,by the Assyrians and the Jerws: Cavalgnac, Motide mAf, 175; Adonta,iftsf.d’Arm.277- 
278; Manandyan, O aek. spom. probL 143, Hecataeus, tr. 188, speaks of thBM6axotj K6X- 
jrofp idvos; and it 1$ extremely difficult to consider the Colchians to have been Indo- 
Europeans, In a recent article, however, "W. Brandcnsteln assumes the Indo-Europeanism 
of both the early Mu£ki and, even, of the Colchians, whose descent from the Kalkal he does 
not mention and In whose ethnicon he discovers the indo-Europcan root *ga.l~lgol- (‘die 
auch im Volksnamen der Galli raid der Galater vorliegt Ursprung d.Arm, —- Fortunately, 
the equating of ‘Tg[Hrrl' and ‘Aryan,' the supposed ‘blondness' of the Guti, and the Indo- 
European composition of the Urartian ruling class (for the latter hypothesis, cf., e.g., Leh- 
mann-Hanpt, Origin 69-74) have been abandoned; cf, Speiser, Origins 131 n. 37, 100-108; 
Adonis, Hist. d*Arm. 270-282 (where the question of Indo-Europeans in Urart** i* simply 
not even raised). There still remahis, however, the Hittlte problem. The apparent Indo- 
European affinities of some of the languages used in the HUtlte empire (for which see Goetae, 
Efcinasien 45-61), and especially of the 'official language' (‘Hittlte,' 'Kaneahlte,' 'Nesite') 
led many to assume that State itself to have been the result of as Indo-European Invasion 
of Anatolia, sometime at the beginning of the second mlllenmum B.G,, and bo speak, ac¬ 
cordingly, of an ‘ Indo-European warrior nobility' in it (e.g., Brundage, Fend, in Mesop. 
and Iran 100) whieh was — we are assured — ‘ more Inteli^ent and vigorous than the 
natives [l.e., the local Anatolian proto-Hattiaus of Hurrian affinities]' (C- Ceram, Ths Secret 
p/ tkc Httfiles [New York 1956] 133), However, for sneh an invasion of Asia Minor there is 
no other evidence; the pictonal records (cf. Cavaignac 106) and the proto-Haitian or Hrarian 
names of kings and gods (cf. Ceram 93) offer no support to this theory; the archaeolo^cal 
and anthropological data are sufficiently incomplete (cf. Goetie S-44; HroanJ 173-177) to 
admit of marshallmg in favour of this or, for that matter, any other theory; and the propo¬ 
nents of this theory cannot even agree among themselves as to whence this supposed invasion 
may have come. So we are left with only the linguistic considerations as the hash for the 
theory in question. Now It must be rather obvious that philological data alone cannot always 
he taken as absolute Indications of sociological facts, and an official language is not neces¬ 
sarily the language of the conqueror, as witness the case of the Bulgars In the Balkans, the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, the Franks in Gaul; or the proto-Armenians, among whom the dominant 
proto-Cancasian Hayasa employed the Indo-European tongue of the Phrygians who had 
mingled with them (supra n. 49). But even had there been an Indo-European invasion of 
Anatolia, it still would be unrealistic, not to say romantic, to presume the existence of a 
homogeneous Indo-European ruling class among the Kittites; one need only to think of 
the Gallo-Boman and Anglo-Saxoii contrlbatlons to the nobiliary bodies of mediaeval France 
and mediaeval England, respectively. "What is more important, the presence of iingulatio 
affinities need not at aB imply conquest and domination, bub can be explained just as well 
by Infiltration and admixture. It can only have been a desire (often enough unconscious) 
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note 61 continued 


to £ee Indo-Europeans as a perennial Herrenrasse that has so often conditioned the dioioe 
of the former explanation as the sole passible. Bat even the philolo^cal basis of all these 
elaborations of HitlLte history has not been universally accepted by specialists. Accordingly, 
parallel to the Indo-European theory of the Hittite language, 'which was first enunciated 
by Hro^n^, there is another theory, which 'Was arrived at upon the exandnatioin of the same 
linguistic data by E. Forrer (in MDO 61 [1921] 26 If.) and E, H. Sturtevant (e.g. The Indo- 
Laiyng^al [Philadelphia 1942] 23-29). According to It, * Indo-European-Hlttite' 
is *not a descendant but a sister language of proto-Endo-European*: cf. Speiser, Origins 18 
n. 37. In the second edition of Klemaslen (1967), Goetzc (58-60) sums up the arguments fw 
the t'wo theories, but refrains from committing himself to either. Oi the latter theory, how- 
evETj he has this to say: ‘ die$es Argument soilte nicht so leichthin zur Selte geschoben "wer- 
den, wic ea geachehen ist. ’ This uncertainty further weakens the case for an ludo-Eoropean 
Invasion, let alone ' domlnatiouj ’ in early Anatolia. The Japhetltological school (for which, 
see infra n. 62), of course, goes further still. It Is not necessary, however, to subscribe to 
the Marxian linguistics of Marr's final phase —' which would ascribe the differences between 
various linguistic groups no longer to different ethnic backgrounds, but solely to their being 
incident to different stages of the material development of human society In genera) ^ in 
order to admit as at least plausible the theoty elaborated by some of that school, which 
would see in the Hlttlte linguistic phenomenon a perfectly natural growth, a further devel¬ 
opment of the proto-Hattian phenomenon, organically connected with other Japhetite groups 
and one subsequently, oia the Aegean 'world, influencing the much younger reaf Indo-Euro¬ 
pean groups: c£. P. USakov ^Xettskaja problema/ TUS 1041 87-112; 'Problemy drevenj^ego 
uaselenija Maloj Azll, Kavkaza i ^eldy, ’ VDI1939/4; ‘ DrevuejSle narody Gruzii J uovye arxeo- 
logice^le otkrytija/ SMM ID (1940); ‘K poxodam Urartijcev v Zakavkaz’e vlXi Vlil w. 
do n-S-.'-VDl 1946/2. Goetze's Impartiality with regard to the two linguistic theories men¬ 
tioned above did not preclude him from holding the belief in the Indo-European mvaslon. 
Commenting on the Hittite king's feudalist position of a primus infer pares in relation to 
the nobility, he -writes (88), echoing Hrozn^, ‘dicse Auffassuug des Kbnigtums 1$ ganz un- 
orientallsch; nichts von Absolutismus und Gottesgnadentum. 31e beruht wohl auf Anschau- 
ungen, die die mdogcrmanlsche Herrenschicht unter den Hethitem au$ Europa m^gebracht 
hat,' One may well ask about the evidence for the existence of such Anschauungen in the 
Europe of the second millennium B.C., and conclude. It the above sentence be taken seriously, 
that Chou China, for Instauco, was ganz unorientalisch, whereas a Louis XIV or a James I 
and VI must decidedly be regarded as 'Oriental' (whatever that may mean) I What Is not 
altogether devoid of piquancy is that, in their zeal, the proponents of the Indo-European 
racial supremacy do not hesitate to employ diametrically opposite, nay, mutually cxclusi-ve, 
arguments. Thus, in the case of the Hittites, the argument is from the ' Indo-Europeanisms' 
of the official language, while the non-Indo-European religious and royal ouomastica are 
overlooked. On the other hand, the existence of a 'caste de dominateurs d'orlglne ludo-euro- 
p6enne' (Hrozn^ 164) In Mitanni is argued from the ^ indeed — Indie names of some 
deities and from some terms connected with horse breeding, while the wholly non-Indo- 
Europeau offielal Hurrian language is overlooked: c£. Goetze 62-63; Hrozny 164-166. The 
terms in question are known from Hittite texts and in connexion with the borowing of 
specialists in this field from Mitanni; the latter may well be supposed to have borrowed Its 
knowledge of horse breeding, the relevant terms, and even tbe gods, feom some neighbouring 
ludlc peoples, exactly as the Hittites borrowed some deities and so much else, including 
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linguistic aspect, several terms have been adopted, of which ‘Japhetite* is, 
possibly, the best known to-day.*® At any rate, palpable Anatolian, Hurrian, 


the system Of. writing, from Mesopotamia. At all events, no more thaa admixture and in- 
ftneuce can iustlftobly be inierred from this scanty evidence; cf. also Meiifc'iivUl, Urari. 
nadpiaL 12S. 

® * Caucasian,' the next most popalar ol these terms, is dae chiefly toH. ’Winkler (L>i'e 
der zmeiten Colamne der dreisprcKhigea /aschri/fcir twid daa Altaisehe [Breslau 1896]; 
cf, A. Trontibetti, Bleimnil di gloiiologia [Bologna 1922]); 'Casite': A,'Wlrth('KasischeFor^ 
schungen,' Mn 3 11909*1910] 1-4S ; Jl>er Gmtg dar Weitgeschidite [Gotha 1913]); ‘Alarodian': 
F. Homel and Gvogntphie des alten Orfcrtfs [Munich 1926J); ‘Asianlc' (= 'Ana¬ 

tolian,' 'of Asia Minor'): G. Conteneau {L'Asie oecidentale ancienne [Paris 193G[); 'Caspian': 
B. Hroxny (JilisL Asie tint. 1947) and B. Herafeld {Archieologcal of Imn [London 

193G]); ‘ Japhet(h)ite': N, Mart and his school of Japhetitology {Qsnovngja tablicg k gram-^ 
nmtikj€ draonA-grazinskago jatykia [St. Petersburg 1908); Jafeiiee^kij Ketokaz i tretij ileinaenf 
o aozdanii sradtztmnontOFskoj kurtiiry [Leipzig 1920] = Der japhefitische Katikasas tatd das 
drLfie ethniache Elemeat im Btfdaitgsprozess der mtttelldndiachea Kaliar [tr, F. Braun: Ber¬ 
lin 1923]); 'Escnaldo-Alarodian': J. Karst (Alca-odiens ef proio-Sasques [Vienne 1928]); 
'Euscaro-Caucasian': R. Lafon {.Eludes ef caueosz^nes [Salamanca 1952); *Le g^or- 

gien et le basque sont-ils dea langues parentes BK 26-27 [1967) 8-14. Marr [followed by the 
Japhetitological School he founded) and Karst elaborated systems of great comprehensi¬ 
veness and complexity, which can be described as moximatbt Interpretations of the available 
data; for this, see also Marr, Izbr. rabotg: 'Jafetidy,' Vo 1 (1922); ' JafetiCeshie jazykl,' 
BSE 45 (1931); 'NovyJ povorot v rahote po Jatetifeskoj teoril,' TANS 1931 637-682; Me3- 
jianinov, ‘Osnovnye nsCala JaSetidologii,' lO 1 (1925); Uiakov, Xetlakafa probiema; Allen, 
Hialorg 22 ft.; Gugushvili, 'Nicholas Marr and his Japhetic Theory,' G 1/1 (1935) 101-115; 
BastJunahoff, Cinqtiante siicies d'lioobitioa ethnfgar attfour de ia mer Noire (Paris 1937) 
73-97; Karst, Les Ligtires (Strasbourg 1930); Origises mediierretneae (Heidelberg 1931). For 
a cautious, minimalist. Interpretation, see, e.g., Hrozny, Slsi, Aate nnf. 77-83; Speiser, Ori¬ 
gins 1-35, 164-178, and passim. It is a psty to And in so well-balanced a book as the last- 
named the same old cliche as mentioned in the preceding note: cf. p. 176, 'All in all, however, 
the ancient Japhethites of the Near East do not seem to have possessed a great amount of 
cultural Independence. Politically, too, they required a stimulus horn without wherever 
argahleing ability was required. The kingdom of Mitannl wa3 primarily, it would seem, 
the result of efforts on the part of an Inda-lranian arisiocracy [italics mine].' And this in the 
face of Urartu and the subsequent Caucasian polities I — So far as the somatic iudiela go, 
the inhabitants of Caucasia can, for all their variety, be broadly classed with the Armenold- 
Atplne subdivision of the Wbite Race, which as a matter of fact has, since the days of J.F. 
Blumeuhach, been called 'Caucasian,' as being presumably the purest in Caucasia. In 
the words of a distinguished modem authority, ' ...the variations of the Caucasian race 
{in the narrow sense of the inhabitants of Caucasia] were developed locally and for this reason 
we assume the Caucasian race to ha the autochthonous race of Caucasia. Accordingly, we 
may assume that the Caucasian race, as the protomorphous form of the leucodermic races, 
represeuts one of the stages of the development of the latter races, throng which these pas¬ 
sed during their movement from the south-west of Asia to the north of Europe'; A. Java- 
khishvili, 'The Caucasian Race,* G 1/2-3 (1936) 106, cf. 92-108; cf. Speiser, Origins 9-19; 
iChernmian, Les Arminicns; H. Field, Contrllmfions to the Attfhropology of tltfi Caucasus 
(Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1953); Luzbetak, Mozrio^ and Family 1-12. — The fact that 
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SumeFO-’AMadian, and Aegean, affinities are observntile in the culture of the 
Urartiaiis and the pre^hristiaTi Armenians^ Colchinns* Iberians, and Albanians, 
and especially in their religion, with its celestial and chthonic deities and those 
of vegetation and fertility, its cult of the Great Mother, ancestor worship, 
theophanic Idngship, and temple^states.® The archaeological evidence.for 
these affinilies has already been mentioned. 

6. Before the old and the new ethnic elements bad become definitively amal¬ 
gamated in Caucasia, a new page was turned in the history of cosmocrades. 
By the year 550 B.C., the Median. Monarchy had been superseded by, and 
absorbed into, the greatest political structure then yet known, the Iranian 
empire of the Achaemenids, in which all the cosmocratio traditions of the 
ancient Near East had converged and been objectified. Caucasia was now a 
part of this polity and began to participate in the cultural and religious aspects 
of the pax achoementa, in ‘ Iranianism. ^ The Achaemenid administrative system 
acc^ted thp fact of the division of this area and continued the Median policy 
of favouring the proto-Armenian section of it. It is at this time that the word 
"Armenia' first apnears in tlm Greek and Trapian source?^ Jn ref e rence p recise ^ 


the Arnienians of tCMlay seem to belong to the same somatic type as the ancient HittHes la 
used by Lap'anc'yan, Xitfasa IS am) n.l, as an argument against any Phrygian admisture. 
As well might one argue against the iact of the coming of the Seijnq Turks to Anatolia Itom 
the somatic type of the present-day Turks' 

' Cl. Karst, Mythologi^ afmSno^ueasicRue ef hilito-asicaitqiae (Strasbourg/Zurif^ 1043); 
Adonts, HisL d’Arm. 222-230, 247-254, 381^94 (= 'Les vestiges d'nn andea culte en Ar- 
menle,’ extrait de rAIPhH 4 = Metaages Camont [193^]); Lap'anc'yan, Xafosa 

84-98; *Ma]aazi]skie (Asianideskie) bogi □ Armlan,* Istor^-lLngo. rabotg 209^^27; Tseretheli, 
Kfcmeitfs; O* v. Wesendonck, 't)bor georgjsches Heidtntnm,' Ga 1 (1924); Alien, History 
36-39 ; supra at n. 56; Itl/l and-11. — For the importance of UrarUau architeetare, see 
Herxfeld, Arch. Hist. Iran 14-17 35-36. 'Anuenia .*• with its prodigal 'wealth of metala 
and its central position between the lands of old oriental history and Asia Minor, the Balkans, 
the Caucasus, and Sonth Russia, must be regarded as the true home of aenedhthlc metallnrgy. 
The farther back in history, the greater becomes the importance of this almost unexplored 
country Ibid. 1-2 (the anthor would mdnde Armenia in 'Western Iran), 

^Ag/Aivtoti Hecataens<c, 550B.C,)lr. 196; — Armiaa {= the land; Amiinipa =» the peO' 
pie) in Old Persian, Jifonninuin In Elamite, but In Babylonian: the BIsutQn Inscrip¬ 

tion I 6, 26, 27, 23, 29, 30, 49, 62 (520/517 B.C.); the Persepolis Inscription e § 2 (616/509 
B,C.); the Naq£-i-Kustam Inscription a § 3 (516/485 B,C-); the Daiva Inscription (486/466 
B.C,), in F, ll,Wei3sbach, Die Keilinschrlften der AchOmenideti (Leipzig 1911), 10, 30-35*36- 
37, 54, 60-61, 32, 86-89; R. G, Kent, 'The Daiva Inscription of Xerxes,* L13/4 (1937), For 
the dating of the Aehaemenian inscriptions, cf, Eht^cham, /non. Aehim, 152-135,156,163- 
165. For the name Itself* see Adontz, Hist.. d'Arni., 322-329. its origin, be it repeated, Is 
still a matter of uncertainty (supra nn, 43, 53) and its appearance is subsequent to the ap¬ 
pearance of the proto-Armenians; it -was Indeed first applied precisely to them, but the 
traditional use has since been to designate the nation that resulted from the fusion of these 
irlth (some at least of) the Urartians; it is in the latter sense that 'Armenian' U used here. 
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*o that se(*tion: a mere fraction of oW TJjaitiL iMiClipviuff the vaJleys of the 
Arsaniaa, thfi EuphJDates. the 'I'igris* and stretching towards the upper Araxes; 
whereas the unconquere d ITrartianf and other proto-CaucasfanSj as weH as 
the proto-Georgian inconiers and the proto-Albanians were hnowp to the 
contemporaries by a variety of names* Armenia was, accordingly, a separate 
satrapy in the lists of Darius I and of Xerxes, and in that of Herodotus; the 
others, according to the last-named source, were included in several other 
satrapies.®® An exceptional positiou in this period was enjoyed by Colchis, which 
a vassal State of the empire escaped satrapai control.®® Culturally, too, 
Colchis presented an exception. It anticipated the future, for, while sharing 
, to some extent in 'Iraoianism,' the political and cultural life of the pax achae- 
menia, it underwent a defimte Hellenic influence with the formation, already 
in the eighth century B,C, and thereafter, of Greek colonies along the Euxine 
coast; to this influence, the Colchian coinage from the sixth century on bears 
eloquent witness.®^ Finally, Colchis appears as the first Caucasian State to have 

It is also wortli noting that Its first recorded Greek use antedates its first recorded use In 
an Iranian document, 

Armlna was the 11th Satrapy on the BlsutUn list, 7th ou the Persepolls list, 19th on the 
NaqS-i-Rustam list, and 4th on that of the Dalva Inscription. According to Herodotus, 
the Annenii and the Pactyes formed together the 13th Satrapy (3,93); the iBth Included 
the Urartian and Hutrian remnants: the Matieui, the Sapeires, and the Alarodll (3-94); the 
19th, the proto-Georgian Moscht, Tibareni, Maerones, Mossynoeci, and Mares (f&fd.); the 
11th and the 14th, other proto-Caucasian peoples, like the Gaspli (3,92) and the Util and 
Myci (3,93). For the different lists of the Achaemenian provinces, see Fht^cham, Iran. AcMm^ 
121-184, The Moschi may be identical with the people called in Old Persian MaSitjS, in Ela-^ 
mile and in Babylonian Mo^u, appearing in the Naq$-i-Rustamlist, especially as they 

precede the iforJca (Kimja, Karsa), who can only have been the Colchians: cf, 'Weissbach, 
K^iUnschrifteit 88-39. The Inclusion of the proto-Georgians in the empire musthave taken place 
under Darius 1 (e.g,, Cavaignac, Monde mid. 455); along with them, some proto-Cancasians 
of the Istmus must also have been included in It, for Herodotus, 3.97, speaks of the Caucasus 
as the northern boundary of the Achacmentd State. The Albanians are mentioned by that 
name, as vassals of Darius ill, hy Arrian, Ana5- 3.8.4; 3.11.4; and they seem to have been 
rcfeired to as ’A^titPoi by ApoHodorus (Perie^if.) fr, 107 (cf. Mark wart, ErditSahr nach der 
Ceographie des Fs. Moses Xorenac'i [Berlin 1901] 116-119). The Gaaptl and probably also the 
Utii and the Myciwere a constituent element of the Albanian nation: K. Aliev, 'K vaprosn 
o ptemenax Kavkot^oJ Albanii,' Sbomik sfafef o tesC Akademika Z^A^Otbell (Mosoow/Le- 
ningrad L960) 15-18; Trever, Oi. ist. Alb. 41-54; Andrea*, 'Alhania,’ RE 1/t 1303-1305; 
Tomoschek, ' Albanol,' ibid. 13D5-1306; aapra □. 58; Acad, of Scl. of the Azerbaijan $SK., 
Voprosjf Istoi-ii Kcufkazskoj Albnnii (Baku 1962). — The Achoemenld imposts bear witness 
to the prosperity and populousness of Gaucasla at that time: Cavaignac 421-425, 

Colchis is not found in the list of the vassal States in Bht^cham, Iran Achim. 1I7-12D, 
but see Herodotus 3,97, supra n. 65, 

Gf- D, Kapanaje, Gmeinskaja nuznirntafilnF (Moscow 1955) 31-35; D. Lang, Studies in 
the Nujnisumtie Historg of Georgia fn Transcaucasia (New York 1955) 6-9; cf. Danoff, Pont. 
Eax. 1065-1151. 
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achieved the coalescence of the newcomer and the autochthon; so that, what¬ 
ever the subsequent, additional migrations^ Colchis can be justly regarded as 
not a protO“Georgian, but a Georgian (West Georgian) kingdom. The process of 
ethnic amalgamation, however, was not confined to it, but went on in Armenia 
as well. The land that the Ten Thousand had known in 401 B,C* expanded, 
chiefly north-westwards, beyond the Euphrates and heyond the frontiers known 
to Herodotus; and besides the Satrapy of Araienia, there came to be formed 
also the province of West Armenia governed by a vice-satrap.® 

The events which had led to the collapse of the cosmocracy of the Kings 
of Van and to the rise of the much vaster, imperial, structure of the Kings of 
Anshan left Caucasia in a state of chaos. There is a great meagreness of source 
material for its political and social develonmeiit in the Achaemenian period.® 
What indications, there .are. huweveic. all point to the continued existence of 
the dynastic aiistocracY in Caucasia, but are sDent as to that of any feudalistic 
features. Dynastidsm was the basic element, and the latter features owed 
their existence to an introduction by the super-dynastic Crown, now tempo¬ 
rarily in abeyance iu Caucasia. For the proto-Armenians, Xenophon is our 
principal source, and the combined evidence of the AnaSosis and the Csropaedia 
shows them in the Heroic Age of a conquering nation that had migrated in 
tofu.™ ^ Three factors of their social organization ^ire-reyRaled to us. First, the 
already crystallized M^est, dynastic, rung of the social hierarchy: the here- 
_ ditary rulers of people-states, whom Xenophon desigjnates by the term j0a<r<- 
the still-patriarehal group, apparently not yet ft Sully ewohwd 
class, of clan-chiefs, ruling over forUiied ilJrai settlements: the inchoatfr^bi- 
lity, to whom Xenophon applies the terras ^catptrdQxV^ 


® EhtScham, Iran Aeh^flt. 170, 175. 

CJ. Manandyan, Profr/. ob. stroja 15. 

^ Gi. supra i*. 7. Tht original territory of the ^ayasa, it will be remenibered, lay on 
the ‘westertt conflDes of the Urartian Monarchy. 

™ The Cyropaediat a rotuatioe indeed, but one woven with threads of history, contains 
references to a King of the Armenians (i.e., proto-Aimenlans), who was an ally of Cyrus the 
Great, and to his two sons, Tigraaes and Sabaria, as well as his straggle with the Ghaldiasa 
('GhWdaeans'; cf. supra n. 49); Cyrop. 2.4; 3.1, 2, 3 — the title of King Is used only in 
3.1.3, 4; — TIgranes is also mentioned In 4.2.3; 5.1, 3; 6.1; 5.3, 4. It is In Cyrop., 8.7.11, 
that we learn of <proto-)Anneiiia's passing nnder satrapal control only shortly before the 
death of Cyrus the Great (529 B.C.), The Armenian historical tradition preserved in Ps. 
Moses, 1.22-31, hnows of King Tigran, an of Gyrus. The evidence of the C^rop. Is dis¬ 
cussed by Adont^ln Hist. d^Arm. 351-334. For the sodologica] Implieation of this evidence, 
see Manandyan, O tprgoole 43-44; Probt. ob. stroja 16-17. In the proto-ArnienlanB, Dddai^is, 
lUarins I's general, and Arahu, the false Nahuchodonosor, Manandyan would see dynasts 
also: ibid.; O torgopU 43, 
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an obvious equivalent of the Iranian And third, the free warriors 

■who seem to represent the entire people, so that it must be supposed that the 
conquerors formed a class of warrior-farmers superimposed upon the sub¬ 
jugated abori^enes*^ As for the other Caucasians, X^tophon baa practically 
nothing to tell anout their social structure. It is jather unthinkable that the 
highly developed sociBl ana pohtical forms of the Kingdom of Urartu should 
have been completely obJiferfited the nf (diaos. The fact that, 

in the A rsacid anjj gubsequent periods, so many princely houses of Armenia 
were to show definite traces of Urartian and generally pre-Annenian origin 
lends support to this view,^ The proto-Georgians may indeed have iu part 
experienced a social and political decline in connexion with their migratiou 
from Anatolia to the Pontic and Caucasian regions, yet Xenophon happens 
to indicate that among them, at least among one proto-Georgian people, the 
Mossynoecians, there flourished the dynastic group of the and 

It is dear, then, that the indqsjou of Caaeasia m the Iranan empire 
and the consequent mtirodii 0on there of the satrapal administration did 
not imply the disappearance of the dynastic aristocracy.'^ 

^ Ancd>. 4.5-0. For the eqpiivalence 'with the oiBapaUHt see AUonts, Aspect 140; for the 
Iqtter temk, Eht^cham, iron AcMm. 18-26, 40, 110-111; sapra n.l4. Cf. also Maoadyan, 
O torgottie 18-19; ob. siro/a 15-17, 

This is the conriusioa reached by Manandyan chiefly on the basis of the high utatnber 
of the {i(rotO'Arnienia;n aasdliariee in the fratiiat^ armed forces, as given by the Cyrep. The 
proto-AimenianB, thus, appear as a free armed people; O tprgaple 4S-45; ProbL ob, airo/G. 
For the Iranian parallel, see Adontz, Arimaijs. 378*383; Manandyazi, Zsm&tki o feode i feo- 
daVnom vo^slts ParfU i ArSakidskoi Armeitii (Tiflis 1932). 

M See II. 

™ Anab, 5.4.2S; cf. 5.4.15 and 5.4.?, A, S. 

Cf. Adontz, Arm^ija 390 n*l; ffisf, (fArm, 332-344; Majnandyan, O lorQovleA^S'^Prfikl* 
o&, stTofo. 16-17, — It is to be noted in this oonoexion that some of the assumptions of Ad- 
ontz, In Amwnf/^t, especially 371-426, and in Aspect cannot he readily accepted. (1) He 
appears to assume that Xenophon told all there rvas to be told about the social stmetore 
of proto-Armenia. In actual fact, of course, Xenophon had no intention of desertbing the 
social conditions of that country; and the experience of the Ten Thousand Tvas, afteraH,of 
necessity a limited one. On their march through 'what could only be narrerw sections, strips 
realty, of prof o-Armeula, they came upon not more than three of four rural settlements {xtapai). 
These indeed appear to have been still in tribal conditions; but there is nothing in this to 
negate the existence of dynasts, to \Thom Xenophon does refer elsewhere {supra n. 71) and 
whom the passing Greeks may simply not have happened to meet. — (2) Adonta seems to 
refer, as a matter of course, this information of the Anab, to all of the territory of future 
Amaeula, l.e., industve of the Urartians and other proto-Cancasians who only subsequently 
became parts of Armenia, but who at that time were outside the proto-Armenian federation. 
The sodologi^ level of these must of necessity have been more advanced than that of the 
prdto-Armemans, weakened as It was by the Phrygian admixture. — (3) He assumes thafr 
the Armenian social development was part and parcel of the Iranian: this Is to overlook 
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7. With Alexander the Great a new era began. His conquests effected the supersedure of the Achaemenid by the Macedonian 
peace and brought Hellenic cultural influence to mould the entire East Mediterranean world, and even lands beyond its 
frontiers. Yet, it must be borne in mind that in the world of Hellenism that had thus come into existence, the vestiges of the 
earlier world of 'Iranianism' were not effaced, especially in those areas which, like Caucasia, Pontus, Cappadocia, or indeed 
Iran itself, had been profoundly affected by the other. For Caucasia all this was of incalculable importance. An inner polarity 
was as a result introduced in the cultural and political aspects of existence which left a lasting imprint upon its history. Like 
Iran after Alexander, Caucasia was vibrant with the tension between two cultural traditions, the Iranian, itself a synthesis of 
earlier East Mediterranean cultures, and the Greek, which the aristocracy was eager to adopt and to spread--and of 
Caucasian Hellenism, the recent excavations at Garni, in Armenia, and Armazi, in Iberia, have yielded abundant evidence- 
while still cleaving to the other. The Armenian and Georgian dynasts of the subsequent centuries who raised Classical 
palaces and temples, fitting them with Greek inscriptions and Greek statuary, struck coins of the Hellenistic type, or had their 
effigies intagliated in the Sassanian style, displaying thereon their Iranian attire while proclaiming their Iranoid names and 
titles in Greek legends, offer one example of this dualism. But a more celebrated, and dramatic, example is surely Plutarch's 
account of how the news of the destruction of Crassus and his army was brought to the Court of Armenia, in May 53 B.C., 
during the performance of Euripides's Bacchae at the wedding of a prince of Parthia and a sister of King Artavasdes II of 
Armenia; the latter, by the way, was himself a noted Greek tragedian and historian (77). This cultural tension which the 
adoption of Christianity by Caucasia was, later, to heighten was a constructive one. But it was parallelled by another, a 
political polarity which tended to be destruc- 


completely the rale of the let alone that of the surviving Urartiaiis and other 

proto-Caucasians; cf. supra at 

Flatarch> Crassus 33* — For the historic perforraanoe of the Sacchofi, see G. Goyan, 
‘Certy svoeobiasiia armianslcogo aaioistiCeskogO teatra,' VDI 1950/3(33) 178-183. For 
the archaeological and epigraphical evidence, see Tcever, Oi, po ist. Arm*; Mongait, ATcftoflo- 
logy 214-310, 220-322; Manandyan, Carnii ftunaren (jr/ctnajfrui'gufWiT^ ctP GprniT hefantMofran 
taSari karuc^ntan iomanaM (Erevati 1946); Armaoiri himaren arjanagrut'yaimers nor iuaa- 
batitiryamb (Erevan 1940); A. Boltunova, ‘Greteakie nadpisl Anuavira," lAFAN 1942 1/2; 
Trever, In SA 11 <1949) 285-304; A. Ap'ah'lje et nf*, Mcxeia. Itogi arxsotogicesklie 
liif I; ArxBologiaiskie pamjaWki Armants^xevi po roskopkam 19i7-19A6 gg, (Tlfhs 1958). 

_For Hellenism iii general, see Rostovtielt, in/rfl n- 78. The fact that Hellenism, like 

Western Giviliiation in elghteeDth-century Russia, affected only the articuilate sections, if 
net solely the ruling groups, -within Caueasian society need not make one douht the reality 
of Ha 
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live. For after Rome's advent to the Eastern Mediterranean in entering upon Alexanders inheritance, and after Iran's 
withdrawal from the world of Hellenism, the Caucasian States were, perpetually subjected to two rival aggressions, from the 
east and from the west, and were constrained perpetually to waver between Iran, on the one hand, and Rome and, then, 
Byzantium, on the other. 

The immediate effects of the change wrought by Alexander were also of no small moment for Caucasia, economically, 
socially, and politically. The exclusively agricultural economy and rural existence of Achaemenian Caucasia--money made its 
appearance there only at the end of the Achaemenian period--were rather suddenly altered. Caucasia, and especially 
Armenia, found itself in close proximity to a number of Hellenistic countries and thus open to new influences both cultural and 
economic. An important overland route of transit trade, connecting China, India, and Central Asia with the Mediterranean 
world, passed through Armenia and Colchis, and also through Iberia and, possibly, Albania; great cities arose along that 
route-Armavira, Artaxata, Phasis-which were at the same time homes of foreign merchants and centres of diffusion of 
Hellenism (78). A money economy made, thus, quite forcefully its appearance. This speeding up of the economic 
development brought about the disintegration of Caucasia's tribal-patriarchal society at its non-dynastic levels. Exactly as the 
passing from the tribe to the people-state, on the one hand, and the conditions of the Heroic Age, on the other, had 
emancipated the dynastic group from the tribal ways and helped its crystallization as a social class, so now the new economic 
and cultural factors spelt the freeing of the lower social layers from these ways and the crystallization of new social 
stratifications among them. 

Politically, too, the Hellenistic Age introduced changes in Armenia and Georgia. The Iranian empire had fallen, and whatever 
Macedonian control was substituted for it in Caucasia was so tenuous as to allow a flourishing of local monarchical 
institutions. Armenia retained in the new age its old division into the easiern and the western realm. The former-the Satrapy 
of Armenia-always the more important, had meantime grown vaster through the acquisition of more Urartian territory north 
and east of the original proto-Armenian nucleus, notably the valley of the Araxes, and was now known as Greater 


^ Manandyan discuses at some length the various theories about the position of this 
trade route; Q torffoulc 53^62. The netvrork of trade routes in Caucasia Is anlyzed ibLd. 126- 
168 and by Mart’wartj Skizzen zar hi^torischen Topographic und Gc^chichU von KaukaAien 
(Vienna 192S). For Armenia's Hellenism^ tradCj metal industry and toreutic art, see also 
M. RG 3 tovtKeff:fc Th^ Social and Economic History of the Reltcnisiic WorW (Oxford 1041) S56* 
576, &S6^ 540* 376. 
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ter Armenia, whilst the trans-Euphratensian western country became Lesser Armenia. There were, moreover, several still- 
Urartian regions on the Armenian Plateau, north-east and east of Greater Armenia, but of them practically nothing is known to 
us. Very little is also known of the history of the Kingdom of Lesser Armenia, which from Seleucid and then Pontic 
overloardshipi passed under that of Rome, when chance Galatian, Cappadocian, Polemonid, Atropatenian, Thracian, and 
Judaean princes reigned in it, and which, A.D. 72, was annexed by Rome, having early left the orbit of Caucasia. Quite 
different is the case of Greater Armenia, whose history is comparatively wll established. Already in the Achaemenian phase, 
the office of Satrap of Armenia became hereditary in the Iranian families of the Hydarnids and, then, the Orontids. The latter 
claimed Hydarnid descent and were, moreover, related through marriage to the Achaemenids. Orontid rule in Armenia was 
grounded in the ascendancy that the satrapal position of the dynasty and its expansion over the remaining Urartian lands 
secured for it with regard to the local dynasts, and, in the Hellenistic phase, also in the control it exercised over the great 
Armenian centres of international trade. The collapse of the Iranian empire and the advent of Alexander the Great, set Orontid 
Armenia free of foreign domination. The fact that the Orontids were descended from the Achaemenid Great Kings, who were 
no more, and that they held sway over most of the territory of the old Monarchy of Urartu, when conjoined with their power 
and their de facto autonomy, led them to assume the status of kings. Thus the First Armenian Monarchy (as we may call it) 
was founded; it was to be eclipsed by the Artaxiad Monarchy that succeeded it, and thus forgotten by histor until its 
rediscovery today. The Orontid kingdom was never conquered by Alexander, but was nominally included first in his empire, 
and then, after a period of complete independence in the years 321-301 B.C., in the empire of his Seleucid successors. 

The Orontid kings chafed under Seleucid suzerainty. And so, about, 212 B.C., the energetic Antiochus III had to resort to a 
military expedition in order to bring King Xerxes of Armenia to obedience. Sometime later, about 200 B.C. the latter's 
successor, Orontes IV, was faced with a revolt of Artaxias, who appears to have been a local dynast. It is not beyond 
possibility that Antiochus III had his hand in this, perhaps in order to vitiate another attempt to profit by it, as will be seen 
presently. Having overthrown Orontes, Artaxias possessed himself of most of Greater Armenia, but not of the entire kingdom, 
because a scion of the old dynasty, named Zariadris, established himself in the southwestern Armenian province of Sophene 
(ancient Ishuwa), as well as in the lands of Acilisene and Odomantis, north of it across the Arsanias. Sophene, situated 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, south of the Arsanias and 
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extending southwards beyond the Anti-Taurus, and so beyond the southwestern bastion of the Armenian Plateau, had been 
the Hittite frontier of the Urartian Monarchy and now was the most Hellenized of the Armenian provinces. Both Artaxias and 
Zariadris became Seleucid governors in their respective realms, as Antiochus III evidently attempted to apply a divide et 
impera policy to a vassal kingdom that had proved insubordinate. This weakening division of armenia must account for the 
Seleucid non-recognition of the royal dignity of either rival, all this was in the end a miscalculation. No sooner had Antiochus 
sustained, at Magnesia in 190 B.C., his great defeat at the hands of the Romans than both Artaxias and Zariadris seceded 
from the Seleucid Monarchy. In the Peace of Apamea of 188, which sealed the roman victory, the status by both under the 
guarantee of the roman Senate. This was the first juridical contact of Armenia and rome. the two kingdoms. Greater Armenia 
and Sophene, pursued thereafter a lively expansionist policy, undeterred by the momentary return of Seleucid suzerainty 
under Antiochus IV. They proceeded to absorb more of the neighbouring territories till the boundaries of historical Armenia 
were reached, by the two together. Consequent on this near-unification was the growing linguistic homogeneity of the country 
(79). 

8. The Second Armenian Monarchy of the Artaxiads restored, perhaps quite consciously, the glories of Uraryu and, briefly, 
even surpassed them, while the decadent Seleucids were struggling with Rome over the inheritence of Alexander and, over 
the inheritance of Cyrus and Darius, with the newly-risen Parthian Arsacids. Cosmocratic claims and the title of King of Kings 
were revived by the Artaxiad Tigranes II the Great (95-56 B.C.), when the Caucasian oikoumene and even its fringes passed 
under his control (80) and when, further to objectify these claims, he achieved notable victories over both the Arsacid heirs of 
the pax achaemenia and the Seleucid heirs of the pax macedonica. Accordingly, Greater Armenia, was enlarged again, as 
some disputed territory was wrested from the Parthians and the short-lived Kingdom of Sophene was annexed (81), 


^ For tbe Opcmtld Dynasty and the above gummary of the history of the First Armeaian 
Honarchy> 'which bridged tlie gap between the Achaemenian phase and the Second Mon¬ 
archy of the Artaxiads, see HI. — For Leaser Armenia, see fleinach, Mtlhridate 7S-79; 
Adonte, Armenija SS-SC; N. Debcvoise, A Political History of Parthia (Chicago 1938) 132- 
133, 141, 170, 179, 185, 199-200; and D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor lo the end of 
the Third Century after Christ (Princeton 1950) 195-196, 210, 374, 376, 389, 413, 435, 443, 
475, 494, 514, 554, 557, 574, 1237-1238, 1435. 

Colchis, indeed, remained outside the sphere of the King of Armenia's influence, and 
passed, instead, under the rule of the King of Pontus (Infra f 10); but, as Cronsset puts it 
(Htstolre 85) 'dans PalUance qui fut alors conclue entre les deux souveraina, Mithridatc 
faisait tin pen figure de client de Ttgrane.' 

The last Orontid, Orontes (Artanes) V, perUhed in the struggle, but the dynasty sur- 
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which ended the division of the Armenian nucleus. Then, Tigranes forced, one by one, the outlying kingdoms-lberia, Albania, 
Media Atropatene, Gordyene, Adiabene, Osrhoene, Commagene, and the district of Nisibis (Mygdonia)-to accept his 
overlordship and so, in the case of some of them, to abandon the earlier overlordship of the Seleucids or of the Arsacids (82). 
In the alliance which he formed with his father-in-law, Mithridates Eupator of Pontus, Tigranes appears decidedly to have 
played the role of the senior partner. Finally, in 84 B.C., he conquered the Seleucid throne. An Armenian cosmocracy had 
been created, a successor of all the cosmocratic traditions hitherto known. It stretched from the Caucasus to Palestine and 
from the Mediterranean to the Caspian; and its new capital, Tigranocerta, 'controlait la grande route de commerce qui, partie 
d'Antioche, filait par Zeugma, Edesse, Nisibe et Arbeles vers Ecbatane et Hecatompylos chez les Parthes, pour gagner la 
Bactriane et I'lnde' (83). Prosperity and peace, so long as it lasted crowned his victories. But, as heir of the Seleucids and ally 
of the King of Pontus, Tigranes became involved in the great struggle between the Hellenistic East and rome which was then 
convulsing the Eastern Mediterranean: he ended by suffering defeat at the hands of Lucullus and, later, of Pompey. By 66 
B.C., the imperial venture of Tigranes the Great had vanished and his own Armenian kingdom had had 'Roman friendship' 
imposed upon it-the second juridical contact. But the unity of Great Armenia and its cosmocratic claims remained (84). 


vtved several princely bouses of Armenia and in the royal house of Commagene; cl, II 
and m. 

Iberia was then ruled by a branch of the Artaxiads (fn/m n, fOS) and Commagene by a 
branch of the Orontids: supra n. SI, 

Grousset, Hittoire 89, — The capitals of Armenia were successively: Annavira or Ar- 
tnawir of the Orontids (Manandyan^ O torgovle 37) until the transfer by Orontes TV of his 
residence to Eruandafat (*Oirontasata), 'while the other remained the holy city of the king¬ 
dom (ibid. 38-39); then Artaxata (Artaxiasata) or ArtaSat, founded by Artasias I, -with 
the aid of his guest, Hannibal of Carthage (Ibid. 48-53, 109; Manandyan, Tigran Viorof 
i Rim [Erevan 1943J20-21); and finally Tigranocerta or Tigranakert, later Nenmla: Tigmn 
56; O iorgovli 71-79; Lehmaub-Haupt, 'Tigranokerta,' RE 6A/1 981-1007, In Sophene, 
Arsamosata (Asmosata) or AgmuSat (ArSem$§t) appears to have been built whik the Oron¬ 
tids were kings in undivided Greater Armenia (HI/1 g 2,5} so that the capital of the separate 
Sophenlan kingdom could only have been Carcathioceria or Arcatbiocerta: cf, Manandyan, 
0 torgoule 32’3d, Tigran 61; Markwart, Sudormanifin und die TigrisjaeikP (Vienna 1930) 
3S-38, 68 n, 1 (69). 

The Armenian historical tradition is a’ware of no break between the Urartian and the 
Armenian Monarchy and takes for granted the heritage of the former. The Orontld First 
Monarchy explains this oontiimity. Accordingly, Aramu, the first Vannic king (c. 860- 
846 B.C.) is regarded by that tradition as one of the royal snocessors of Hayk, the divine 
eponym of the Armenlansi 3,7; Ps. Moees 1,6, 12, 13, 14, 19. Ps. Moses 
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With the disappearance of the Seleucid and other Macedonian succession States, the inheritance of Alexander in the Eastern 
Mediterranean was disputed by two outsiders, Arsacid Iran (Parthia) and Rome. Armenia was one of the disputed territories, 
and doubly so, both as a part of that inheritance and as a vassal, on the one hand, of the Achaemenids, to whose succession 
the Arsacids laid claims, and, on the other, of the Roman State. In the course of the struggle, begun by the latter in 54 B.C., 
the Artaxiad Dynasty came to extinction at the beginning of the first century (85), and the throne of Armenia fell prey to a 
series of foreign contestants. Median, Judaean, Iranian, Pontic, and Iberian princes, whose conflicting interests were 
supported by the two opposing imperial neighbours and by different political factions inside the kingdom. At last, however, a 
modus Vivendi was reached by the empires. In the Peace of Rhandeia of A.D. 63, it was agreed that an Arsacid cadet should 
reign in Armenia, but as a vassal of Caesar. In 66, the Arsacid Tiridates I, who had earlier claimed the throne of Armenia, 
made his celebrated journey to Rome, to receive amid much pomp his investiture from the hands of Nero. The Third 
Armenian Monarchy was thus founded. The settlement of Rhandeia signified an important principle of the Armenian problem. 
It was not, however, successfully put into practice for any length of time. The struggle 


also refers (1*1^) to the derivation of the non-Armenian term for Armenia from the same 
Aramu: SHpj-an. 58* — For the cosmoeratic title of Tlgranes the Great and his successors, see 
infra n.86— 'Greater Axmenia" has here rendered = Armenia malar of 

the Graeeo-Lalln sources^ as used in contradistinction to Armeniaminar. 

On the other hand^ "Great Armenia^ is used herein to render the terminology of the na¬ 
tional historical tradition, yfhlch, because Lesser Armenia had long passed outside the 
Armenian political sphere^ and* no doubt, also under the Influence of the cosmocratlo tra¬ 
dition, acquired an absolute sense? comparable to that of "Great Britain.* Cf. Fat^stns 3-3 
(20); mjtcln Hayoc^ iikno/n; 3.8 (20); aSxarhln flayoc^ ibid. (31): zdrca^am 

mecac"^, 3-10 (36)" kal^'afikosin etc. (lit- "Great Armenians^ — The latest 

study on Tigranes the Great is Manandyan*s monograph Tigran^ in many respects a most, 
excelient work. Very important is the author's contribution towards clearing the great 
king's reputation from a certain stigma Which modern historiography inherited fifont the 
Roman war propaganda. For this^ see also Gronsset, Htstoirs 84-100 (and, for a similar 
task? Sir W, W- Tarn^s chivalrous treatment of Cleopatra in CAH 10, chaps, 2, 3). 

The last Arta^tiad sovereign was Queen Erato, who was definitively dethroned — for 
the second time — ^ c. A,D. 14 (P. Asdourlan, Die potitischen Beziehungen zu^tschen Armenian 
und Rom {Venice 1911] 69-72^ 78) or earlier (Dobevol^e? Parlhia 147-14S); cf. Stein? ' Erato, ^ 
RE 6/1 355-356 (No. 9). — The Armenian historical tradition, as found in the Prlm^ Hi^l. 
Amt. 15-16 and Ps. Moses 1.8; 2.2; 3 fL^ commits the curious error of regarding the Arta- 
xiads as one continuous dynasty witb the Arsacids? who began to reign in Armenia in the 
lirst century of our era? and thus oI referring to them as also Arsacids; frz/m at n. 174i For 
the history of Armenia under the Artaxiads and their successors, sec also Debevoise? op. cif. 
121-202; Magie^ Ponuui RalCt passim. 
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of empires, accordinbly, flared up anew. In the years 115-116, Armenia was even annexed to the roman Empire by Trajan. 
Nevertheless, by 217 Rome had been obliged to return to the principles of Rhandeia; and another Arsacid, Tiridates II, 
received the crown of Armenia from the Emperor Macrinus. Thereafter, that crown remained the unquestioned possession of 
the Arsacids, even after the imperial line of that dynasty had been replaced on the Iranian throne by the Sassanids. The 
Arsacid epoch was marked at first by a definite revival of 'Iranianism' in Armenia and in Caucasia, succeeding the Hellenism 
of the Artaxiad epoch. This revival, however, was soon counterbalanced by the greatest event of the new epoch, the 
acceptance of Christianity by Armenia and then the other Caucasian States. 

9. The social and political organization of Great Armenia in the Artaxiad epoch was to some extent a replica of that of the 
Urartian Monarchy. Like it, the monarchy of Tigranes II was a federation of States, great and small, Armenian and foreign, 
held together by the ties of political subordination. Overlord of numerous kings, Tigranes bore, in imitation of the Iranian 
Emperors, the title of basileus basileon, which was also the exact equivalent of the Urartian erili erilaue, and, as in the case of 
his Urartian predecessors, his was a theophnic kingship (86). Moreover, the dynasts who accepted the superior 


The official title ol Tlgranea the Great ond his successors was Saatlscov or 

cf. the numiematlc evidence cited in Asdoucian, Arm. u. Rom 51 n. 1, 
52 Q. 2, 68 n. 2, 69 n. 1, 77 n, 3- In the Gayni inscription of Tiridates I (discovered in 1945) 
and in the Ap^arau Inaeription of Tirldatea II (discovered in 1908), the royal title is given ss 
6 \4^fisv(aq dmwTtttp, resp. Treves, Of, po ist. Arm, 

174-211, 271-28S. The adjective apipcaring in both inscriptions must, it seems ob¬ 

vious, modify the title of King rather than the pme/iotnen of the sovereign. Cf. also Plu¬ 
tarch, LaeaUus 14-5; 21.7; Appian, Syr. 48; Cassius Db 37.6. Alexander Hellos, son of Marc 
Antony and Cleopatra, was made King of Kings of Parthia, Media, and Aimenb (Plutarch, 
Aiif- 54; Cassius Db 49.41), and Marc Antony's coin struck to commemorate the conquest 
of Armenia in 34 B.C, has the legend Ckopatrce reginag regum filiorum regum: Asdourian, 
64 n.2. Hannibahanus, nephew of Constantine the Great, was named by that Emperor, 
c. 334, King of Kings of Armenia, replacing the Arsadds then temporarily dispossessed by 
the Iranians, and given In marriage Constantine’s danghter Constautia, who was raised to the 
dignity of Augasiu: Stein, Ristoire du Bas-Empire I (Dcscbe De Brouwer 1959) 130. This 
is an interesting case, since it manifests the first appearance of the royal title in an imperial 
family of Rome, and also because the title of Augusta, belonging before 413 (Pulcherla) 
only to the wives of the August!, and not even to ail Of them and certainly not ex offieto, 
appears, in the case of the Queen of Queens Constautia, to be an implicit admission of the 
imperial quality of the title rex regum^ It is dUlicult to agree with Herzfeld that the title 
of Tigranes the Great signified 'the aspiration to the suserainly over all Iran' {FaiJtuti: 
Monamait <mrf laseription of ihe Marty Sistorg of the Sasartian Empire 1 [Berlin 1924] 217); 
although it may have been assumed In imitation of the Iranian monarchs, It was not a title 
peculiar to Iran. — The cosmocracy of the AmieniBn Monarchy hinged on the claim to 
control the entire Caucasian olitovfiivi}. Armenian historical writings of the Christian 
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authority of the King of Kings appear to have formed, as in Urartu, two groups: the tributaries and the vassals. The rulers of 
the kingdoms outside Armenia belonged, obviously, to the former category. At the same time, we hear of 'many kings' paying 
court to Tigranes and among them of four in particular who remained inconstant attendance on him (87). These, evidently, 
were not foreign monarchs of the caliber of those of Atropatene or of Commagene, but, . plainly, local and lesser Armenian 
dynasts. The reference to the four kings, it will be seen, leaves no doubt of this, and is, besides, an important witness to the 
continued existence of the Armenian dynastic aristocracy under the Artaxiad Great King. These Armenian dynasts, and also 
temple-states of equally immemorial antiquity, formed thus the second group: the vassals (88). As for the rest of Armenian 
society, the crystallization of its subdivisions at the non-dynastic levels in the Artaxiad epoch has already been noted, which 
may mean that, as in the Urartian polity, there existed a body of the ordinary, non-sovereign noblesse (89). 

There are three points to be considered in connexion with the social structure of Artaxiad Armenia, which may, by the way, 
indicate its continuance into the Armenia of the succeeding, Arsacid period. First, the four kings of Tigranes II survived well 
into that period and are frequently mentioned in Arsacid and subsequent monuments as the four vitaxae, or viceroys, of the 
four marches of the Great Armenian realm (90). Second, there are onomastic and genealogical 


phase tend to treaty espedallyi Albania and iboria as dependtuci^ of Arm^ia. The ear- 
e^plSdt instance of this Is found In the documents of the Gregorian Cycle, x^here 
the Kings of West Georgia ^ Iberia ^ and Albania are treated as vassals of the King 
of Armenia: Gk Life of St Gregory 92^ 159* 164^ Arab. Life of St Gregory 35, 

147^ 152; Arm* Agath. 19^ Gk Agath. 10 (no mention of West Georgia Sn the last-t^osour¬ 
ces); of. infra at n.lSS. In the same spirit^ Iberian Christianity 'W'as^to be treated as a de- 
pendency, and Albanian Christianity to be reduced to that position, by the Armenians. 
— For the theophanLc character of the pagan Armenian kings and princes, see infra n, 138; 
tor that of the Urartian kiugs^ supra at n. 44 
^ Plutarch^ Lucaltus 21.2, 5; Appian, Syr. 4S; cf. Manandyan, Tigran^ O 

66^9; Probi. ob. stroja 24. “The unfavourable Graeoo-Roman sources caricature Tigranes 
and the Achaemenian ceremonial of his Court: Manandyan, Tigran 58; cf. Grousset, Hist^ire 
89. This caricature has .survived to this day: cf.^ e-g., Magie, Ronmn Rjaie 338-340 etc. 

For the role of the AnncniaTi rnilitgiy-landoiffnlng arlatoeracyj see Manandyan, Tigran 
56; O torgovie 07-S2; Pjt£>6L ofi. siroja 22-25; cf- Grousset ^ I^isfaire 91. For the temple^taies, 
the most celebrated of which was no doubt that of Anaitis in Acihsene (Stmho 11.14.16)^ 
see Rostovtzeff, Soe. Econ. Hist. 505-506; also cf. A- Carrifere, ies hait sanctuaires dff PAr~ 
myrtle pagenn^t d'apris Agathange et Molse de Khoren (Paris 1899J. 

On the similar development In Iberia^ cf. infra at nn. 136^138. See also Rostovtzeff, 
ScK. Econ. HfsL 11.57-1159 for the general social conditions in HeUenistie Armenia and 
other Hellenistic States of Asia Minor. 

» 11 3 5-11. 
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indications of this continuity in the case of a number of the Armenian princely houses of the Arsacid and following periods 
(91). Third, one of Tigranes's princely vassals is called strategos by Appian (92). Now this word may have meant simply a 
general On the other hand, it had acquired in the late Seleucid period a definite institutional significance. The Achaemenian 
and the Seleucid satrap tended to be rather a civil official, with the military affairs of the satrapy placed, in the Seleucid realm, 
occasionally in the hands of a strategus (93). The latter, in the course of the third century B.C. and especially under Antiochus 
III, tended to replace altogether the satrap in the Seleucid empire and particularly in Asia Minor, becoming thus a military 
governor entrusted with some civil functions (94) As a matter of fact, Artaxias of Greater Armenia and Zariadris of Sophene 
were Seleucid strategi, not satraps (95). And this office the Artaxiad Kings of Armenia appear to have borrowed, exactly as 
the other succession States of the Seleucid Monarchy borrowed it (96). It could, in this connexion, be suggested that the 
institution of the four vitaxae was somewhat influenced by the pattern of the (three) Seleucid viceroys controlling the satraps 
and the strategi (97). Their being four in number testifies to the cosmocratic character of the Armenian Monarchy, 
symbolizing, as they obviously did, the Four Quarters of the World. What is especially interesting about the introduction offices 
of vitaxa and strategus in Armenia is the witness it bears to the appearance in the Artaxiad period, as in the Urartian, of 
feudalistic features in a dynaticist federation. These features manifest the tendency of the Crown-which was to become fully 
revealed in the Arsacid period--to enhance its control of the sub-kings by connecting their sovereign rights with some form of 
service to itself. Thus the words of the elder Pliny, which professor Adontz interpreted as referring to the Arsacid period, may 
likewise apply to the Artaxiads: -- 'dividitur [Armenia], quod certum est, in praefecturas, quas strategias vacant, quasdam ex 
his vel singula regna quondam, barbaris nominibus cxx' (98). Whether this arrangement arrangement was consciously based 
by the Artaxiad house on the Urartian pattern is impossible to ascertain; but there can be no 


U, III. 

» Sgr. 48. 

EhWclitam, Iran 113-115, 1S4; H. Bengtstm, Die Stralsgie in der hAllenisiischfin 

Zeil 11 (Munidi 1944) 38-S4; Lehiuann-Haupt, ‘Satrap/ RE 2A/1. 

BeugtsoRt StrategiSf eSp. 90-193. 

* Stvabo 11.14.5, 15; cf. Bengtaon, Sirateqii 409. 

9* Eeugtson, 255-257, cf. 412; df. ftfanandyan, Tigran 58; 0 tfirgooh GS. 

^ Bengtsou, Strategit 78-142, Tbla an obvious equivalent of the Achaejnenian insti’ 
tutlon of the lopaich of bSpardpaiilit for which see Eht4cham, Iran Achim. 70-71, 114, 
184. 

» mt. hisL 6.9.27. Cf, Adontz, Ann/dtiija 391-392, 433; and infra at im.237-238 
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doubt that both the memory of the Achaemenid empire and the example of 
those of the Seleucids and the Arsacids were largely responsible for. it.** With 
the downfall of the multinatioiial State of Tigranes the Great the tributary 
kings left for the most part the orbit of Great Armenia, but the local sub-kings, 
or princes, remained in it as the outstanding feature of the Arme nian polity 
of the Arsadd and subsequent periods, 

10. For the Georgians, the translaiio imperii from the Iranians to the Mace¬ 
donians was as momentous as it was for the Armeniansi. By that time, the 
Moschians, Tibaremans-Ibexians, K‘^art‘'vejiaDs, and Suanians had established 
themselves in the basins of the Cyrus and the Acampsis — some Moschians 
and Iberians or K'art^velxans'*® penetrating farther still, into Colchis, and the 
Suanians settling north-east of it, on the slopes of the Caucasus — and had 
begun mingling with the Colchians and the various pToto-CaucasianSi. as well 
as also with the Scythian and CLnamerian groups left over from the invasions 
of the eighth and the seventh century B.C. The destruction of the Aehaemenid 
empire meant a relaxation of foreign control, for which the Macedonians did 
not provide in these regions an adequate replacement; and this newly acquired 
independence was one factor contributing to the formation, in the valley of 
the Cyrus, of the second Georgian (East Georgian.) kingdom — Iberia. The 
other contributive factor was the unification of the various East Georgian 
tribal dynasties under the leadership of one of them, the Pharnabazids: the 
house of the half-legendaty traditional First King of Iberia, Phamabazus, 
which claimed, like the other dynasties, descent from the divine eponym of 
the nation,"**^ From the beginning of its existence, and no doubt as a conse¬ 
quence of the setting up of Seleucid overlordship in Armenia (301 B.C*), this 


** The Japanese parallel once again (cf. supra n. 10) suggests itseli. Both Cancasla anil 
Japan were — to use the tenninolggy of the authors of F^iid. io. Hi&U {supra n. 2 ff,)'— 
*gh 0 £t empires/ i.e., 'something which necessarily accompames feudalism. ’ Though formed 
through the projection of an 'old empire’ (thn$, the Han Empire of China and the Achae- 
meuid Empire of Iron) upon tribal teiritoiy, each ‘ghost’ was in actual fact, modetled on a 
' real and soUd,' and moreover contemporary, imperial formation which had succeeded the 
‘old empire ’ (the T ’ang in one case, the Seleucid and Parthian In the other) and which occn- 
pied 'the main part of the society’ (Fat Eiast, Near East) and was ‘an empire of different 
quality,' i.e., one devoid of feudal features; ef. Coulbom, Comp, Study of Fttid. esp. 246-247. 

^ See snpiW at n, 58. 

™ The Georgian form of this Iranoid name, for which see F. Justi, Iranischits FioiOBiibush 
(Matbnrg 1805) 92; Hdbschmann, Gtaaimatik 89; infra n. 151, la P^’ornaecs., The dynastic 
patronymic is P^'amciiiacian: Leont. JVIrov. 7-66; cf. thefoiinP'‘or(/i|[iatiij]areaji oftheAnnenlan 
historical tradition: Print, Hist, Ann.l4; Faustus 5.15, P'amavatpP'arnawaz was incoipor- 
ated into the royal theogony of the latter tradition: Prim.Hist.Arm, 9; cf. HI/I S 11, II 
I 1, 7-10. For the divine O'rigiu claimed by the Iberian dynasts, see infra at n. 120; and 
for the royal theophany of Iberia, at n. 151. 
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PhaiTLSbaztd Idn^dom was a vassal of the Seleucid Monarchy and, very likely, 
its useful tool in holding the Armenian Orontids in clieck.“® Early on, the 
Phantabazid race became extinct and was followed by houses related to it 
in the female line, mcluding a branch of the Armenian Artaxiads;^ and by 
the time of Tigranes the Great, Ibeiia had exchanged Seleucid for Artaxiad 
suzeraiiity,“* 

108 y j 7^ 

Tbe Ibeitlaii IxUtorLcal tradition as embodied in Leont. Mrov» and, to a lesser extent, 
in the Cottp. Iber. and its appendagies: the Priin.Hi»tJber, and the Rog.Lt3tsI,llJlI,piHt^ 
vld« a iew synehronUms of value, on the baflis oi 'which an approximate chronology of the 
eariy Iberian Monarchy can he established. An attempt at a further precision 'was recently 
made by P. Ingoroqva in ' Jvel-k'art^nli matiane “Mok'c'eva K’art'lisa" daantiknrixanis 
n>enis mep^et’a sia/ SMM 11 (1941) 294^299; for a criticism, see II Appendix Band III/III 
n, 54. ^The male posterity of Phamahazus hecaniie, according 'to this tradition, extinct 
with his son Sanromaces (Saurmag), and the throne passed to the latter's cousin by marriage, 
son-in-law, and adopted son Mirvan I, He was an Iranian and his family is kno'wn as the 
N^broCitm Dynasty: Leont,Mrov, 27-30, 33-35, cf. 03. The name means 'the race Oi Nem- 
rod,' by which term the Iraaians as a people'were occasionally designated In early Georgian 
literatuie: cf. Leont. Mrov. 10, 12. It is not altogether devoid of possibility that Mirvan 
may ha've been an Qrontid or a Mbianid: III/II § 10; infra a. 105. This new dynasty, 'Whldi 
may be called 'Second Phamabazid,' 'Was momentarily replaced by a branch of the Ar¬ 
menian royal house, related to it, in turn, through a -woman, Mirvan's daughter: Leont. 
Mrov. 23-^0, This occurred sometime in the mid-second century B.C., I.e., -when Armenia 
-was under Artaxiad rule. The Iberiaii historical tradition oflers an indirect yet unmistaka¬ 
ble, support to this -whm describing these Armenian Kings of Iberia as Arsacids {ArSakaiii 
Leant. Mrov. 33 etc,), for this is exactly how the Armenian historical tradition r^rds the 
fiilaxiads: supm n. 35^ Infra atn. 174. Accordingly, the ro 3 ml name of Arsaces (Arfok), gt- 
-ven to two Kings of Iheria —■ one of them a Nemrodid, but son of an Artaxiad princess 
— (Leont.Mrov. 2S-30, S3-35; I 49 [Arsok, ArsukJ) and also to a King of Armenia 

(Leont.Mrov. 23), is an obvious error for Artaxlas (Arfof^), the King of Armenia in 
question being, clearly, Artaxias I. Finally, the momentarily restored Nemrodlds were 
followed by the Third Pharuahazid Dynasty, -which is said to have been of YTest Georgian 
origin and to have bees desoanded from a sister of Fhamabaxus, and -which had no other 
name than P’^arnsivazian: Leont.Mrov. 55.^57. 

^ Seleucid suzerainty over -the early Iberian Monarchy is naeqaivocaUy admitted by 
LeiODt,Mrov. 23,25, 28, cf. 19. There seems to be no direct confirmation of this In the sour^ 
ces of Selencdd hlstoiy. But, as stated above, Selcudd control of Armenia must of historical 
necessity have implied, at least claims to, a control of Iberia and Albania, Possibly, as 
later In the case of the Caliphate, the Seleucid overlords regarded ah the three countries as 
just Armenia, At all e-vents, the Phamabazid expansion over Armenian tenltQriea (V | 5,7> 
must have proved nselul to, it not been actually prompted by, the Seleudds, as they attempt¬ 
ed to control the Armenian Oronttds. Albanian archaeological evidence may ooniiiin the 
explicit statemcDts of the Iberian historical tradition regarding the extension of Seleucid 
suzerainty north of Aurmenia: cf. Trever, 06,po,i8t,Aib* 54-80- At any rate, the project ol 
Seleucus I to dig a canal between the Caspian and the Euxlne (FUny 6.12.31), as -well as the 
Caspian expedition of his and Antiochus I’s admiral Pairocles, in 233/232 B,C, (Strabo 2.1.2- 
7; Pliny 2.67.167-163; 6-21.53) seem further to corroborate the Iberian tradition. The flaet 
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"While Iberia was part of the Artaxiad dynastic complex, the West Georgian 
State of Colchis shared the fate of Lesser Aimenia by becoming, except for a 
brief moment of independence at the end of the first century B.C*, included 
in the Pontic Monarchy. East of Iberia and oriented towards Iran and the 
Caspian, lay Albania, which first appeared as a Idngdom among the vassals of 
Tigranes the Great. Together with Armenia, the three countries north of it 
became implicated in the Mithridatic wars and were made to feel the superior 


of Seleucid suzerainty, and in general that of the parsing of the imperial oontiol of Hither 
Asia from tho Achaemonids to the Maoedonlans, must have Implied the presence, or at 
least the appearance, of hracedonSan troops not only in Amnenia, but also in Iberia and Al- 
hanlan It Is thus that Strabo (11.14.9) preoerved the oiemory of an expedition sent by 
Alexander under the coimuand of Menon, to Syspiritls or Spei* on the confines of Iberia in 
search for its gold mines (for which see also 11.2.19): MivaX^ fn-iv Sv<Jia^tTidi 
iffti ^^vitov Kazd rd itp’ d Mivoyva. Sstsft<tps>f orecT<a?T<55p, 

[dvjjQsdij, dnedsixQyj, dsitj?] S* tfjsd twv Sy®" 

pirltis smtA rd KdpaKXa — Sper: Adontz, Hla/. d'Atm. 333 n. 2, This and similar 
other manifestations of Macedonian power must lie at the basis of the tradition of Ale¬ 
xander's conquest of BierU and Albania, as found in PUtiy (4.10.39): 'Haec est Macedonia 
tenamm imparlo potlta quondam, haec Asian), Artneniam, Hiherlaiii, Alhanlam, Cappa- 
dodam, Syrlam, Aegyptum, Taurum, Cancasum transgressa../ This Is repeated by C. 
Jnl. SedinHS (9.19), according to whom Aleixander subjugated 'Asiam, Armenlam, Hl- 
hedam, Albaniam.,. Taurum Caucasnmque trausgressus est.' This tradition, tnoreorver, 
has been preserved, quite independently, in Iberian historical writings, notably, in Leont. 
Mrov. and In the Prim. Hiat. Iber, It is, obviously, only for the sake of the greater 
glory of Pompey that, when speaking of his victory over the King of iberia, Plutarch 
asserts: o^s ydQ oifzs •uta^KO'ocfofi dt^vyov Kai rijp Moks- 

ddviop 34.5. This is taken au pied de la Itlti-a by Treidler, Iberia 

1905. Early Iberian histoiy, prior to the fourth century, tcstlCles, as Is dear from Leant. 
Mtov., to the preponderant role of Armenia in Iberian affairsi and, what is more, there 
are explicit admissions of the suzerainty of the Armenian monarchs over the Iberian: 
Leojif. Mroe. 44,49,63. This throws a new light on the text of Plutarch (Ltboillas 36.4) 
concerning Tigranes the Great of Armenia's preparations to meet the Invasion of LuenUus 
in 69: !mrtrcQvt:t4 fiiv (sci7. Tigranes] avv^^ov 'A^iiiPiot xal rogdmjvoi, 

jsowrrgon^ dd Hf^dovc 3«ii ^Adm^Tjvo'ig dyovzei; ol jcag^aav, ^kov di jeoAAoI 

pdr djid T^s iv daAdutn}^ ’’Aga^eSt sro^Aoi Si dstd T^g Kamlag ^AXpavol aal 

*l^t}Qsg 'Ak^avoig stQocotito^eSf oix SAlyot 6i zatv xegl rd^ vspopimiOF d^atfl- 

^EVTOt Sdigotg sisioBivzsg dfs^vznjactp,,, Manandyan, in Ti^ron 112, Interpreted 

this text as Implying that those who came out of amity (^d^evi) were the vassals of the 
Great King, while those attracted by gifts were his mercenaries. Trever, 39-90, tlunks 
that the Arabs and the kingless nomads along the Aiaxes belonged to the second category, 
but refuses to consider the first as that of vassals, because the word 'applies to 

the Iberians, Albanians, and Atropatenians— independent peoples.' But the Atropa- 
temans (as Trever herself recognizes, SS) were In fact vassals of Tigranes (also; Debevoise, 
Parihia 51; Gronsset, Histoirc 37) as were, on their own admission, the Dierlans. This 
rathe? disposes of Trever's objection to Manadyan's Interpretation of Plutarch, which 
Is thus corraborated by the Ibei^an evidence. 
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miglit of the Roman arms. After the defeat of Tigraiieg* King Oroezes of Albania 
submitted} in the Winter of 66 B.C.^ to Pompey and to Roman control—though 
Pompey was obliged to return thither in 65 and, in connexion with his abortive 
Caspian expedition, in 64; in the Spring of 65, King Artoces of Iberia was 
constrained to follow suit; and, in 64, Pompey set up a new king in Colchis, 
Aristarchus, a client, also, of Rome. These were the first Georgio-Albanian 
juridical contacts with Rome. Thus, in the years 66-64 B.C., the whole of 
Caucasia entered the orbit of the nascent pax romana. 

In the second century, the extinction of the (female) Phamabazids brought 

a branch of the Armenian Ajsacids to the throne of Ibeiia. An Arsadd line 

■■ 

was established about the same time in Albania. And so, except for Colchis 
— which had become, like Lesser Armenia, a Roman province in the second 
half of the first century — Caucaaia was now, in the spirit of the Peace of 
Rhandeia, at once under the political aegis of Rome and, by becoming som¬ 
ething like an appanage for the cadets of Uie imperial Arsacids, under the 
dynastic aegis of Iran. In the fourth century, the Xbenan Crown was to pass 
through inheritance to a new dynasty, the Iranian Mihranids, known as 
Chosroids in Iberia, whose accession coincided with the conversion of the 
country to the Ghnstian faith.^*® 

^ Xliti last King ci Iberia of tbe Third Fhamabazid Dynasty, il, was replaced 

by his sister^s son, Rev, son of the King of Armenia: Leont.Mrov. TbU event took 

place sometime in the eighties of the second century; cf. A. GugushylU, ‘ The Cbronologlcal 
Genealogical Table of the Kings of Georgia,' G l/2r3 (1Q36) 112. The period was oneof 
great coufaslon tor Armenia, wttb the throne wrested horn one another by several claimants. 
Thus, in A.D. 140-C.185, tbat throne was occupied by the Roman candidate, Sohaemus, a ' 
prince of the House of Kmesa, who was, however, related to the Arsacids; this reign was in^ 
terrupted in A.D. 100-163 by tbat of the Iranian candidate, Ibe Arsacid Aurelius Paeorus; 
Asdoudau, Arm.a.flom 111-116; Grousset, Blttatre 111-113; Debevoiso, Pariftfo 249, 252r 
254. The name of Rev’s grandson, Bakur (Pacoms) suggests that his oounesdou was vdth 
tbe Arsacids rather than with the Emesan dynasty. The Iberian Arsacids became extinct 
in the fourth century, when the Crown of Iberia passed, with the hand of the last Arsacid 
princess Abe^a, to Mirian Ell, subseijueiatly St Mlrian, the first Christian King of Iberia:. 
Leant. Mrov. 60-71. The dynasty which he thus founded was called the Chosrold » Xosro- 
( 1 ) 0/1 or Xuusro(o)an; Leout-Mruv. 64,136; Mart. Ari‘U 247; Ghronjber. 250; Hist.David III 
330, lii actual fact — and their claim to be descended from the Sassanids, for all Its falsity, 
bears an additional witness to this —■ the Chosroids wetre a branch of the Iranian Mihranids, 
one of the Seven Great Housee of the Iranian empire: El § 11, § 25.J; cf. O. von Weseudonk, 
'Zur georgischen Geschichte,' K 21 (1927) 125-134. Traditionally, St Mirian is not called 
The Third, yet the name of two Iranian sovereigns of Iberia of the Second Phamabazld 
(Nemrodid) Dynasty (supra n. 103), which in some MSS la given as Mirvan — and this 
bos been accepted in Georgian historiography (cf. Gugnshvili 112) —■ is given in otber'MSS 
aa Mirian: ct. Leont.Mrcrv. 28 (lines 3, 5, S: notes). At the same time, St Mirian,whose name 
is an obvious adaptation of MIhrSn, is given by Amm. MaroeU., 21.6.3, the name of Mm- 
banes, i.e., Mirvan. This establishes the equation; Mibrdn/MlriaB/Mtrvan and justifies 
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CultuTaJly spealdng, AimeniR and Iberia passed — and this illustrates their 
vacillation between their neighbours, west and east, — through several phases; 
first, that of Achaemenian ‘ Iraniamsmthen that of HeUenism, coincident 
with the Orontid and Artaxiad periods in the former kingdom and with the 
Phamabazid period in the latter; then the Parthian phase of renewed " Ira- 
nianism^’ which began with the accession of the Arsacids to the Caucasian 
thrones and was marked by the dual control of Rome and Iran; and finally, 
wilh the Arsacids still on the throne of Armenia, the Christian phase* It 
was only in these two countries that, during the Parthian phase, the two im¬ 
perial neighbours reached an equipoise. This equilihrium was fruitful in the 
sphere of cultural relations; but, for ah the occasional destructive outbrusts 
of rival expansionism, it was not altogether unprofitable in the field of political 
relations as well; it proved to be the guarantee of a pedurable autonomous 
existence for both Armenia and Iberia, since each rival empire would rather 
see them free than belonging to the other* In this they differed from the 
outlying lands of Lesser Armenia, Colchis, and AJbania. Though Albania 
indeed kept its monarchy well into the Christian phase, its fate parallels that 
of the other two. Exactly as Lesser Armenia and Colchis became too much 
parts of the Roman Empire, so Albania was to tend to become too much a 
part of the world of Iran. Moreover, the historical traditions of Albania and 
West Georgia have kept no memories of the pre-Christian history of these two 
eccentric regions. To learn their past, one must rely on the sporadic li^t 
shed upon them by the historical tradition of their more articulate central- 
Caucasian neighbours and on the obiter dicta of foreign sources. In this, Al¬ 
bania stands in the same relation to Armenia, whose cultural, ethnical, and 
political influence rivalled that of Iran, as West Georgia to Iberia, which was 
the historical nucleus of the Georgian nation preserving its continuity and 
historical memory. 

11. It would seem natural to seek the beginnings of Georgian social history 
in Colchis, the earliest Georgian political formation. But the dearth of histor¬ 
ical material makes it impossible to reconstruct CoLehlan history in any 

th« 'Third' as the ordinal of tho first Ghiistian King. All moreover, raises the questioii 
ol whetlier the Nimrodids 'were not an earlier ramiflcailoB of the MLhranlds, whose oiigia, 
libft that ol the ro^t Of tha Sevoa, 'remoute firohablement aa del^memo dolaioonarcbiodea 
Ach^m^Tiidea'; Eht^cham, Iren AtfMm. 31 n. 4. “ To the AlbaidaTi throne, the Arsacids 
came as early as the second half of the first century, i.c., soon after the accession of TLrIdates 
I to the throne of Armenia and possibly owing to the efforts of the Great King VologBses 1; 
TseveSf Oi^po ist-AIh- 145; A^Krymsld), 'Strautpy iz istcuii Sevemogo ili Kavkaz^ogo Aaer- 
bejdiana (Klassifeskoj Alhanli),* Sergeju Feodoroeiia OVdeaborgu. Sbarjtlk stattf (Lenin¬ 
grad 1934) 294. The older royal house ol AranSahSk nevettheiesa continued to eslst as a 
princely family: II § 27.1. 
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detaiL So far as the early social development of the country is concerned, 
Strabo (f c. A. D, 25)* uniting, most probably, in the last decade of the first 
century B. C., is our only source, though indeed one that has the advantage of 
first-hand acquaintance Tvith the subject. According to him, after the myth¬ 
ological times, that is, obviously, after the pre4]olchian period, the country vras 
ruled by a line of kings, but it was at the same tame divided into <rM)jjrrov- 
%Lai^ or regions govened by aKfjTtzovxoi^ In another pass£^ relative to 
the highland peoples north of Colchis, Strabo explains that personages so 
designated were dynasts who were subordinate to the higher authority of 
kings.^*” The annexation of Colchis by Mithridates the Great meant little more 
than the replacement of the local king by a Pontic representative; the local 
dynastic aristocracy survived all the changes occurring on the super-dynastic 
level”** Strabo is also our earliest informant about Albania; and his evidence 
completes what he has to tell about Colchis. Albania appears to have been the 
youngest Caucasian polity, so that the process of its growth from tribe to 
nation remained within human memory, and Strabo recorded it, "Whereas 
Albania was previously ruled by an oligarchy of kings — he writes — or, in 
other words, by the dynasts of its twenty-six tribes, now it is ruled by but one 
king, supreme over all these tribes.^"® The process so briefly described is ana¬ 
logous to that which produced the polity of Urartu and which must have 
produced the Colchian system of king and "sceptuchs/ This passage need not 
be taken, however, to imply the destruction of the Albanian dynastic aristo¬ 
cracy by the super-dynastic Crown, but merely its reduction to a subsidiary 
porition, for this class was to play a great role in subsequent Albanian his^ 
tory.*”* 


ll.SsiS ; fii* ydg ^ a&tfit dtjAovoiy of ftS- 

dot, T^v ^fdi7<n>og aivtTTdfisvot ^asXBdvzo^ irt Si stgd- 

WQov tijv 0gi^ov^ ftsrd Si Tama StotSs^dfievoi tig Stugtiftkfriv 

T!^ Xihgav (iiataq htQaTrtyfi. 

li.S.13; Avva 0 ^&S<rPTa.t Si isai o5rot iwjid rtov MahiV(iipoiv OKsjflfTotJjjojfl ^ xal aStol 
Si oSrot SszS T:vgdvvt>i^ ^ pafft^sSaiv elatv. It Is dimcnlt to see why Reinach, Mithridate 
77, should have thought that there wore no kings above the 'sceptuchs' in Colchis, For 
the ^sceptuchs', see sipra u. S ; Infta r. 162. 

AS^T^ivzo^ Si ini MiSgtSdrov tow Evn&toQO^, efc inehtov sj 5ie- 
Qiior^ ' In^/in&To S'd&l ns twv ^nctQXOs tifd Staati}T^s r-ifs jfcoga^. TOtSraH' Si^pcal 

Moa^fliQp^fg, S t^s Selog ngog nargds^ “ For the hoases of the dynastic 

nristocracy ol West Georgia, sec II § 26. 

11,4,6. Aia^deoviTt Si ttai of ‘ vwi ftsp oSv s,ls (ibidvrotf 

de ?«ii aoB* i«dfptrp> ykHTrav ISlq. i^aaiksik/WQ ixaffcoi, yiwTrat d' nal shtoat 

o.-Stois StS to eSenlptKVov itgig 

t*** For the early history of Albania, see Trever, OS.poAsi.Alb. 41-177. And for the dynastic 
aristocracy of that country, see II § 27. 
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The Kingdom of Iberia was of a more ancient foundation than that of ' AIha- 
nia and it remamed an autonomous polity when Colchis had ceased to be one. 
Therefore, Strabo does not remember how it has arisen, as he does in 
the case of Albania; he can, on the other hand, give a detailed picture of the 
Iberian social and political structure, which he does not give in the case of 
Colchis and Albania, or, for that matter, of Armenia.*** And this picture 
tallies well with the Iberian historical tradition. The historical memory 
preserved in the Iberian historical writings reaches back to the beginnings 
of the Iberian polity and enables the historian to trace its evolution from the 
tribal conditions with a greater precision than is possible in the case of Ar¬ 
menia. The beginnings of the process are, of course, more recent here, and 
thus closer to the earliest memories of the people, and the process itself is less 
affected by outside iuterference than in Armenia. The tradition, to he sure, 
is enshrined in writings which are posterior in time to the events described, 
but its basic trustworthiness is borne out by the parallels offered by the social 
and political development of Armenia, Colchis, and Albania, as weU as by the 
evidence of foreign sonrees. In coUatiiig these several testimonies a clear 
picture of the genesis of the Iberian society and polity can be obtained. 

The evolution from the patriarch to the dynast among the proto-Cancasians 
of the Isthmus and the proto-Georgians must have been achieved at different 
epochs. It has already been seen*“ that archaeological data reveal the existence 
of a dynastic aristocracy among the former as early as the middle of the se¬ 
cond millennium B. C.; and of this, the memories of the theophanic dynasty 
of Aea are another indication. ’Whatever Urartian enclaves there were must 
have had a social structure similar to, and in sections a part of, that of the 
Urartian Monarchy. As for the proto-Georgians, it can be seen from Xenoph¬ 
on that among some of them, the Mossynoecians for instance, that evolution 
had taken place before his day.**® Others, like the Colchians, Mosebians, and 
Tibarenians, had had a highly developed political and social existence already 
in the second millennium B. C.**^ Constrained by'outside forces to migrate 
en masse—as people-states — to Caucasia, they may have escaped the revo¬ 
lutionary upheaval of the Heroic Age,**^ yet, on the other hand, the two last- 
named peoples appear, from Xenophon’s account of their barbarous conditions, 
to have regressed considerably. The K'arTvelians, too, may well have been 
in a rather primitive state when settling in the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus. 


*** 11.14 (on ArmoniA). For Iboria, iafta n. 127. 
**2 At n. 41. 

at u, 7B. 

*** Suppa at na. 50-53. 

*** Sapra ». 7, 
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The coming of the proto-Geoxgians, no less than that of the Phiygiansj may 
indeed have entailed struggle and the overthrow of old 6Iiies^^; nevertheless 
there are reasons to think that the latter in a large measure survived in the 
new circumstances, exactly as, let us say, elements of the Aegean aristocracy 
survived in the ruling class of Homeric Greece.^’ At all events, it is dear from 
what evidence there is that the evolution in question, the crystallization of a 
dynastic aristocracy, had taken place among the East Georgians before the 
Achaemenian empire fell, because that event found them completing the 
stage, which is consequent on that evolution, of the formation of a federative 
system through the subdual of the dynasts by one of them, and then effecting 
the transformation of that system into the Iberian Monarchy, 

The historical traditioa of East Georgia, as we now have it, is embodied in 
two works: the eighth-century History of the Kings of Iberia, of Leontius, 
Bishop of Ruisi (Mroveli), and the Comersion of Iberia^ a compilation of the 
seventh century, together with the accompanying Primary History of Iberia- 
and Royal ListsJ^ What this tradition has to tell about the begiiuimgs of 
Iberian social and political history can be reduced to the following seven 
points, (1) Immigration of the last proto-Georgian incomers, the K'artVelians, 
to Caucasia i**. (2) Emergence of the dynastic aristocracy of the K’art'losids 
claiming common descent from the eponymous deity of the Iberians-K^art've- 
lians, K'art'los, through his sons, each the eponym of one of the tribal-territo- 


Though thoiN: qjto no Indlcatlona for supposing the early Iberians to have been, 

like the proto-Armenians, an army-people superimposed upon the subjugated autochthon 
(cf. supra at n. 73), as does ManaDdyan, O torsoifle 17, the element of conquest must never- 
theleES have Indeed played a certain role in the formation of the Georgian, as in that of any 
other, nation; cf, infra n, 136. This element, modem Geo^an historiography rather tends 
to understate; cE. iarBixis^Vill, K^ttri^.er.isL; K*art*uli sanvrrt’U^ isioria I <T^la 1928); 
Gosiidarstpenngf sirof divviiej Grasii i drwm] Arnwnii (St- Petersburg 1905); Allen, History 
221-227. The following statement of Brosset can not be taken without further qualification: 
*Eu G^oigie, comme dans tons les pays de I’Europe jusqu'au six^ si^cle, le fSodalisme floris- 
sait depuis ies temps ies plus recoil, non, liestyral, par le droit de la guerre, de la eonqu^te, 
de la force brutale, mais eocome une derivation de I’^tat patriareal, de la construction de 
la famine natureile, de ragr^gation sociale, puis de la vuri^t6 et de Tiu^gallt^ des Eacult^s 
et de rtntelJigence' (Introdaciion A FHistoire de la. GAtrgie (St, Petersburg 1858] Isxv), 
Karst, Corpus farit 1/2/1 251-254, quite correctly sees the combination of the basic tribal 
evolution with an element of conquest, but falls to discern by wbom that conquest could 
have been effected and so, according to the familiar cUcM {supra n. 51) suggests 'une an- 
denne invasion on immigration ario-m^de’ (253, but ci. 241). 

Cf. Rostovtieff, JJisf. Anc. Wstld 184. 

^ See tnSrod. at nn. 48, 49, 50. 

Leant. Mrov. 3-6; Prim, HUt^ J5er, 49 (for the divergence between the two versions, 
see inp-a u, 124), 
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rial divisions of Iberia.™ (3) Rise to the position of primacy among the other 
dynasts of the house of the Dynasts of Armazi-Mts'khet'a, who deduced their 
descent from K^'art^los's eldest son Mts'^khet'os and bore, as an archaic vestige 
of the patriarchal past, the title of mamasaxUsi ('father of the house')? simul- 

^ Leont* Mrov. 8-11* The name is also found ibid. 13, IS^ 

24^ etc. (The Greek endings of the ethnarchal names refietit the Graecism of early Georgian 
literature: cf. my Med.Georfj.Hi^LLU^ 187 n. 14 [= 16S]). — Like the Homeric Basiieids 
(cL, e.g*^ Bury, Hi&L of Gr^ce 55; Jesscn^ Basil^its 56), the Iberian K'^arflosids claimed 
divine descent. In the latter case, this descent was deduced from K'art^los^ the divinized 
eponym of the people. In national literature* hoVfever* formed as it was under Christian 
auspices, the character of gods or demi-gods once attributed to th^t eponym and his family 
was changed to that of heroic giants (gmtr: Leont.Mrov. 3* 4, 6, 7, 8, 9) — possibly under 
the Influence of Gen. 8,4 — and K'^artlos himself was attached genealogically — following 
in this the e^Kample set by the Armenlana In dealing with their own eponym — to the tabula 
populorum of Genesis, by being made a son of Thogorma. This was another lucky guess 
(snpm n* 49)^ for Tll-garimmu had been a city on the territory precisely of Tabah whence 
the Tibareni-Iberians had originated. Thogorma, too, was represented es a giant: Leont. 
Mrov, 4. Certain revealing details were nevertheless left nnaftered. According to Leont. 
Mrov.* S-19, 11, K'art'los raised a fortress upon a mountain, at the confluence of Cyrus and 
Aragus or Aragvl rivers, and both the fortress and the mountain received thereupon the 
founder's name, as K^art'U (which is the same word as that for the whole of Iberia: supra 
at n. 50); and it was there that he was buried. His tomb, then, became the centre of an 
ancestor-cult and was, also, connected with an astral cult. The latter is believed by some 
specialists to have been peculiar to the proto-Caucasian autochthons; and that of K'artlos, 
to the proto-Georgian incomers- The cult of K^'artTos, like hl& name, may, on the other 
hand, have been connected with the chief Urartian god Haldi, The conjunction ol an astral 
religion and ancestor-worship with the eponym of the nation is observable also in ancient 
Armenia. For all this, see L. Mclikset-Bekov, Armazni (Tlflls 1938) Marr, "Astrono- 

miCeskic 1 etnl^eskle znafenija dvux plemennyx nazvanlj Armjsn," ZVO 25 (1922); Karst, 
Myihologle 101-102, 244-251; Infra n. 168. In the Iberian tradition, moreover, K'artTos 
Is represented as a younger brother of Haos, I.e., Hayk, the eponym of the Armenians (cf, 
supra, n. 84); and* as will he seen (infra at n* 160), In the Armenian historical tradition also, 
despite the genealogical attachment to Thogorma, there are abundant traces of the divine 
origin claimed by the Armenian cgunteTj^arts of the K'artTosids, the Hayklds. The oon- 
uexlon of the fortress of K''art'U with the rise of the monarchy is discussed in the following 
note; here we are interested In the religious aspect of the problem- Later on, this fortress 
became also the centre of the cult of Armaz, chief god of QeorgUn paganism, as well as of 
the cult of other deities^ and came to he called Armaz(n)l; it thus became the holy city and 
the chief city-state of the nascent Ibrian polity: LeontnlMrov, 25; cf. Tseretbell, Elements 
41-42; Melikset-Bekov 22-24; infra n. 151. ArmazI w^s, thug^ a sacred mountain and a sacred 
fortress, the homonymous centre of the theophanic microcosm — the ampiuilos which is 
at once that centre and aJso a tomb and, as the axis mitndi, a connecting link of the three 
cosmic spheres: cf, supra at n. 17. — The assertion of the Iberian historical tradition that 
at the beginning the descendants ol K'^artTos spoke Armenian (Leont^Mrov- 18) may be a 
memory. If by Armenian the language o£ the Hayasa, or of the Urartians, be meant, of the 
che origin^ Caucasian unity, for which see supra at n. 61. — See^ for Thogorma, also 
m/I n. iOO. 
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taneous rise of the city-state of Mts'^khet^a to the poaitioo of metropolis 
among the other Iberian cities.^ (4) Achaemenid suzerainty over this dynastic 
federation.(5) Advent of Alexander the Great and his apocryphal invasion 
of Ibeiia.^^ (6) Formation of the Iberian Monarchy^ following the liberation 
of the country from Macedonian rule, by Pharnabaziis of the House of Mts'- 
khet'a^ who became thereupon, under Seleudd suzerainty, King of All Tberia.^^ 


™ K^arfli-AmiMi {tor the TiEme, see tho preceedlng note) was the fortress or city-state 
of the dynasts who first began unifying the Iberians^ hence probably its Bssoclation with 
the eponym. It was^ however, soon superseded In the role of the chief city of the expanding 
microcosm by the nelghhouring city o£ Mc'xet^a^ which recent archaeological evidence 
has shown to have been a populous settlement perhaps as early aa already at the end of th? 
third mUlennlum B.C.: Ap^akUJe el aL, Mcxela vii (English text 275); AmlranaSvili, IsL 
gruz.lsk. S4. This supersednre is explained by the historical tradition as a change of resi¬ 
dence on the part of the dynasty, but one may admit the alternative of a change of dy¬ 
nasties- At all events, tfartli-Armazl remained the hoiy city and necropolis of Iberia; of. 
Melikset'Bekov^ Armazni t7-2S; cf. Mark wart, Skizzen 9-33^ To the Graeco-Roman world 
world the first capital of Iberia was known as (iStrabo 11^3*5), Harmastus (Pliny 

6.11,29), (Ptolemy 5J0-2); also simply (Cassius Dio 37-1)^—show¬ 

ing, by the way, that it was also called Armazis-c^lxe (' Annaz-ca^tie') in Georgian — and 
the second capital was known as Mi<fTXT}ra (Ptolemy 6.10*3), M£o;ft0d (Agathias 2.22), and 
also N€Q{oyk (Neoris in Pliny 6.11.29: Markwart, Skiizen 17>* “ For the rise of the dynasty 
of Armazl-Mc^xefa to hegemony, see Leont.Mrov, 10-11. It was doubtless a projection 
into the past of the Crown^s point of view to assert, with our historian, that the dissensions 
among the dynasts is the term used: having originally the sense of princeps and Later 

that oi 'prince': infra n* 132) were a corruption of the previous sabordlnation of all to the 
eldest line of the posterity of K'art^os — a sort of monarchical Golden Age. For mamas- 
oxUaI, see infra n. 128. 

™ Leont-Mrov- 12-16. In accord with the [ranian national epic Xtwlday-Jidmnsp {£rom 
which, on his own admission, he borrowed: Med.Georff.Hlsf^Lit^ 166-167)^ Leontius knows 
of the Achaemenlds under the disguise of the mythical Kayanlds. 

^ Leont,Mrov* 17-26; cf. supra n. 104. Alexander's lieutenant in Iberia was Azem: 
Leont. Mrov. ISff. 

^ Leont*Mrov. 20-26. According to the Prim-HisLlber^f 48-49, Azo {= Axon) was not 
the Macedonian commander, but the first King of Iberia, son of the ' King of Arian-K'art'^- 
li,^ who was brought, together with followers, to Iberia by Alexander; and Phamabazus 
was his successor^ ' Arian-K^art'li' of this version refers presumably ot the region whence 
the K'arL'vels migrated to Iberia; and this migration is, accordingly, made contemporaneous 
with Alexander's conquests* The entire story is quite obviously a highly telescoped version 
of the tradition recorded by Leontius, This, however, has not been noticed by modern 
Georgian historiography, and the Information of the Pnm- HlsL J^er. has been accepted in 
preference over the less foreshortened version; cf^ BerjenlSvlli, /-sL GruzU 60-61 (where 
'Azo[n]' is even equated with Jason); Gugushviii, Table 109-110. The fact that the Prim, 
Hist. -f6er- m^y have been complied at an earlier date than Leontius's History does not, of 
course, necessarily imply its greater trustworthiness when reporting the memory of such 
remote events. One very ancient memoiy, however, may well have been preserved by 
this source —unless U be a further lucky guess (supra nn. 49, 120)“When it refers to 
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(7) Pharnabazid establishment of the system of dukedoms.“® Before examining 
the significanoe ol this information, it Is necessary to turn to the picture of 
the Iberian Monarchy as given by Strabo* 

Having commented on the great numbers of Iberian cities, some fortified, 
and on the architectural excellence of their private and public edifices^ as well 
as on the similarity between Iberian civilization and that of the Armenians 
and of the Medes,*®^ Strabo proceeds to describe the social structure of Iberia. 
There are, according to him, four social classes in that country: the first, from 
which the kings are set up in accordance with genealogical seniority, and to 
which belongs also 'the second after' the king, who administers justice and 
commands the army; the second, that of the priests of Georgian paganism; 
the third, of the warriors and landowners; and the fourth, of the people who 
are royal servants and who minister to all things pertaining to livelihood. 
Ownership, he adds, is held in common by every family, but it is the eldest 
member of it who administers the communal possessions.^^ 

^ Strabo's picture is one of a highly hierarchized polity and it indicates that 
social crystallization even at the non-dynastic levels must have been by then 
achieved in Iberia, no less, it would seem, than in Artaxiad Armenia, and 
undoubtedly under the influence of the same factors.^ In the First Class, 

^Arlan-K^art^ir as the earlier homeland of the K'^artWellans of Iberia. This name appears 
to be the same as the of Ptolemy (5.6.18) and the Harrana of the Hittitesj lyingm 

Lesser ArmeDia and dose to Thogorma/Tegaramma/Til-garlmmu In the land of Tabal: cf* 
AdontSj /fisLcf'Arzn. 36-37; Tseretheli^ Elements 50-54. The deities broaght from Arian- 
K^art^lip Gac^i and Gaim^ may ha^ve been a Yersloti of Attl$ and Cyhele: Tseretbeli, foc.riL; 
Karst, Myih{>logte 116-120 — For Seleiidd suzer^^aty^ see supra n, 104. 

^ Infra at n. 143, 

^ 11.3d, 3,5. 

^ 11.3.6. TSrraQa 6i xal yivT} tkSp oixsi " iv mi 

0 $ Tod^ dy_3f(cfTB/cii7 wj jrpEO^uraTov* cf 

dixatodtxHEl xqI trvQa’VTjXarsi^ dsvrsgoy 3 e to tow ml 

Twy TTQdg TOiJg dixatoiv' tqltop rd Tft>y OTQa^evofi^a^v mi ' 

T^To^ov rd Tftiv AfuSyj ot ^ctmhxol Sov^i slai xal jrdvra d^axovovvtaf^ rd Tdy 
HOivai etatv a^TOIg al Hard <jvyy4vEiav^ TO/iXEuet ixdaTtp 6 

aEee<r^TOtTo^. 

Strabo mentions In the same breath as the Iberians also some highland tribes north of 
them undonbtedly vassals of the Iberian Monarchy^ *who are, according to him, more tiu- 
merons than the former nnd^ unlike them, similar to the Scythians and the Sarmattans: 
Strabo 11-3-3- ThU made Adontz thinlc these tribes to have also been Iberians and equate 
them v^lth Strahovs Third Qass: Arms^ifa 407 n. 1. Adonta Is also in error ’when he presu¬ 
mes the Iberians of that time to have been less ad’vanoed than the Armenians {Aspect 141), 
because the former had communal o’wnership; actually, in Armenia, too, property was held 
communally by a family: Infra at n- 203. 

™ OJder historians taught that the class formation in Iberia^ and Georgia in general, be¬ 
came ciystaltized only at the time of Strabo or e’vien later: JavaxiSvili, Gas. strof 55; Adontz, 
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some historians have tended to see solely the royal family But ‘the second 
[after the king who] administers justice and commands the army’ belonged 
to that class ; and he was, as will be seen, none other than the High Constable 
of Iberia, chief at once of the civil administration of the duchies and of their 
armed forces, who was not of the royal house, but belonged to the nobiliary 
body, and In fact — from the Crown’s point of view at any rate —■ was its 
head. Moreover, that a single family should have constituted one of the four 
divisions of a nation, is not easy to concede. The First Class can only be indeed 
a class — the dynastic aristocracy of Iberia, including the super-dynastic 
lineage of the kings.^ fn other words, Strabo here refers to those whom the 
Iberian historical tradition denominates as the K^'art'losids.’^ The Georgian 


Arine/it/a 4Ci6'40d; cf, among modem Acholars, Allen, History 244-246. Corporate ownersbip 
mast in part have uihnenced tliase opinions (supra n. 127)) although In actual laet this kind 
ul ownership has no relation whatever to the degree of social erystalUzatinn, subsisting, as it 
did, tn Georgia weli into modem times: Karst, Corpus furls 1/2/2 (Strashoin^ 1937) 147-154, 
160-164; ef. Lang, The Last years of ih& Georgian Monarchg^ 165S~1S32 (New York 1057) 
61; infra at n. 206. Nor need the prevalence of corporate ownership of gentilitlal lands be 
necessarily taken to imply that private ownership was generally unknown (cf. Alien, Jfisio/tf 
22S-224); for indeed the two systems co-existed in Georgia: D. GvrltiSvili, P‘eodaluTi S«kV 
arVvelos soc'^iiifurf arL^iert^obis istoriidait (Tlflls 1955) 271-274; Lang 61-62. in this conne^xion 
the term which the hlstortcal tradition applies to the Dynasts of Armazl-Mc'- 

xet'a (Leant.Mrov. 11, 15,16, 20, 22), was presumed to have belonged, still in the historical 
epoch, to every head of family: Oavaxiivili, Cos, sfro/ 11-16. However, what sources there 
are do not help to substantiate this claim; and some mediaeval and early modem uses of the 
term (for village chiefs or town mayors: ibid. 11-16,45) appear to have been mere examples 
of the,degeneration of an ancient title. This term Is a compound of mama ('father^) and 
of the genitive of saxi (*bouse’), and thus an egnivalent of the paterfamilias and the Ar^ 
menian Ifmu/fr (infra at n. 165), The term sa‘-xt (< *xal) appears related to the Sumerian 
gdl (‘settlement’): Tseretheli, ‘Das Samerlsche unddasGeorgische, 'BK32-33(1959)64, The 
equivalence of momasaTilisi and fami/fr, as ^avaxls^vill himself admits (Gos. slrof 51, 100- 
163, 106-107, 121-128, 136-137), was not only etymological, but ailso functional. As with 
its Armenian equivalent (and another, nuAapef: infra at n. 165) the use of the term in histor¬ 
ical times was somewhat archaistic and, whatever may have been its pre-bistorie, tribal 
uses, of which we have no record, decidedly princely. In the same way, the teirm saxl has, 
in all the instances adduced by JavaxiiSvill (Gos. sirof 31-33), the significance of ‘domain^ 
and thus b the equivalent of the Armenian fun (infra at n. 165). See also Karst, Corpus 
furia I/2/i 75 n.3, 76 n.2. 

JavaxiSvill, Gas, siroj 9; Alien, History 222. 

Karst, Corpus furis 1/2/1 204, 237-240, 244-240, 261-254. — The Georgian word for 
'king' is mep'e/vTieKp'e, fonned from the prefix of agent ms- and (u)p^s< ’"p'ef/p'itf — «p'af 
('lord'): MarT andM.Brifire.La ((inirKffsA>/yirnne (Paris 1931)685, The second element is, ac¬ 
cording to Tseretheli, related to the Sumerian &«/('rule,' 'reign,* 'ruler'): Samer.. «, Ceorg. 61. 

The ei^teenth-century Georgian scholar Prince VaxuSt (natural son of King Vaxtang 
VI) has preserved much interesting information on the social structure of early Georgia. 
He asserts that the princes (mf'uwor/i) were descended from K'art'los and honoured as such; 
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sources of the period subsequent to that of Strabo and to that remembered 
by the tradition, but antecedent to the flomii of Leontius of Ruisi, refer to 
members of this class, eixdusive of the royal family, by the terms mfaaar 
and sep*ecul (‘royal childand show them as ruling, like their Armenian 
counterparts, over cantons that had undoubtedly been territories of the tribes, 
from the chiefs of which they were descended.^® The second term, by the way 


when 0 f the royal family, they enjoyed a still greater eonsideration; Geogr. Descr, (A^rd 
sfljuep'tjso Sale*i!trt*velosa, ed. M. F» Brosset, Description geographiqize de fa Giorgie par te 
tsariviich Wakhoaclit [St, Petersburg 1842}j 12, VaxuSt also tuentlons the aubmission ot 
the princes to the Dynast ol Mc'xeFa: ibid. 6 , 8 * For the divine descent once claimed by 
the K'^ari'^loeids, see supra n. 120 . The term K^ar/'lesl/Jan, he H noted, had a general and 
a particular sense: it denoted (a> in an elevated style, the Iberians in general (Lcont. Mrov. 
16}, i.e,, 'the race of K'art''los/ (cf. 'the race of Hemrod* as applied to the Iranians; supra 
n, 103 >i and (b) the dynasts descended from the divine eponym, the K'art'losids par excel- 
fence. This illustrates what has been said, supra at n, 24, about the concentration in king¬ 
ship, In the political phase of society, of the theophany dillused, in the tribal phase, in the 
entire community. 

The earliest Instances of the use of mt'amr are in: the Jtfarf. 13(41); the Mart. 

Eustace 3, 4 (47); and various biblical texts, as an equivalent of •^ysfitaVf sipfiroj; 

cf. J. Molitor, Manamenia i&erica ojitiqulara (f^uvain 1956) 114. See also Karst, Corpus 
juris r/2/1 204, 237-240, 244-240, 251-254. Like its later equivalent f^opad, mVavar Is deriv¬ 
ed from /'oa (‘head'): Marr and Bri4re, Longue 636, According to Tseretheli, t'ae 

<*rx-ao is related to the Sumerian sag ('head,' 'chief'); Sumer, u. Georg. 95. In compound 
words, mf'apar renders and -agxv^' Marr and Bri^re 636, 629 [jnrctJflr^c&lsiMjpos = 
'archbishop'], 643 [nwmwf^-m/'atvir = 'patriarch']; cf. the similar uses of the Arm, -peh 
E. Benvenlste, 'Remarqnes sur ics composes arm^nnlens en -pef,’ HA 75/10-12 (1961) 631- 
640. — The earliest nse of sep^ecul is in jVforl.Easface 3 (47); also in Pg.Moses 2,7 (105), 
.Sep^c, the first part of the compound, is an adjectival lormatlon parallel to the substantive 
mep'e ('king'; supra n. 130): S. JanaSla, K krtiike -Molseja XorenskogOt MBKI 6 (1937) 
477-430. It is, aocordlngly, a purely Georgian word and one not connected (as affLrtaed by 
Marr, javaxEvllJ, Adontz, but denied by Hilbschmaun) with the Armenian sepuh {infra at, 
n. 186). The second part denotes 'child.' Ps, Moses, (oc.ciL, states that the term sep'cuf 
designated those who were descended from the first Kings of Iberia; this JanaSia takes au 
pfed de la lettre and, since he regards the First Class os the royal family only, holds the 
gcp'eculn to have been descendants of kings: op. ctt. 475-503; in BIM 4/2 (1938) 17S; cf. 
Berjentsvlll, 1st Gruzii lOS. In the controversy between Jana^ia and Kakabqje, which 
went on In the pages of the BIM 4/2 163-186, the latter was quite correct in asserting that 
the First Class was Indeed a class and that sep^eeul was an equivalent ol ml^aoar (177-178), 
but he made the mistake of thinking that oincaU' was another equivalent of tbe same (cf. in^ra 
at nn. 136, 137). The text of the .Ifarl.Eusface has the lollowing: 'there rose the mt'apami 
of Iberia, and Samuel, Katholikos of Iberia, and Gregory, Mamasaxlisi Of Iberia, and Ariu^, 
Vitaxa of Iberia, and the other sep^ecuInL’ The Katbolikos (a prince ol the Church), the 
Mamasaxllsl Gregory, and the Vltaxa Arsu^ HI were not of the royal house, but members 
of the-princely class, hence at once mraearn and stp^eculp; for the Mamasaxlisi and the 
Vitaxa, see IV/il § 15; II J 10-11, 

Thus, the Mart, of the Nine in/ant$ of Kola bears witness to the sovereign rights exer- 
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is particularly suggestive. However, it is clear that, when these sources were 
composed, a distinction had come to be made between these reduced dynasts 
and the super-dynastic holder of the Iberian Crown — the former had indeed 
been reduced, as it were, from the Albanian to the Gotchian cxTfTitQv- 

As for the super-dynasts, Strabo’s assertion that the Kings of Iberia 
were set up may imply some kind of selection, but his statement 

that the 'setting up' concerned xar" ze wai '^hxtav top ^igee^'drazov 

suggests, on the other hand, a strict genealogical succession. The reference 
to seniority ‘according to kinship and age’ would seem to indicate a fraternal, 
rather than paternal, succession; but this is contradicted by both the Ibe¬ 
rian historical tradition and some contemporary monuments, which all show 
the Crown to have descended from father to son.^** 

The Second Class, the pagan priesthood, does not concern us here, for it 
disappeared with the Christianization of Iberia in the fourth century. The 
parallelism it presents with other priestly castes of the Eastern Mediterranean 
is unmistakable, and this, then, must be an additional argument for the defi¬ 
nitive crystallization, by Strabo’s day, of Iberian society in all its stata, since 
the other three classes are spoken of by him in the same way as this obviously 
closed caste.“® 

The Third Class, of free warriors and landowners, seems to have evolved 
from two groups: the tribal army-people, or its ‘Heroic’ derivation, the war 
band, of the proto-Georgians, and, on the other hand, the crystallized lineages 
of family-heads and lesser clan-chiefs.^ It is fully revealed in the earliest 

dsed by the mf'azrarn in Tberiaii cantons: Kerst, Juris 1/2/1 248. The Princes of Kola 

are not known to us from any Armenian sources, unlike some other dynasts of the Ibero-Ar¬ 
menian marchlands: cf. II § 25.7. 

^ The historical tradition in question is conveniently cpitomi^d, in this respect, in Broe- 
set, JSist, lu Gi. II/2, Addition ix: ‘Tables g^n^alogiques’ 612-622; cf. also Gugushvlll, 
Cbron^-Gtnjtal.Table 112-llS; Ingoroqva, mattane. Of the last two, the former 

ekes both the data of LeontnMrov. and those of the Hoy.List f, H, as well as the results of 
the researches of S. Gorgaieln ‘Caiileba Sak‘'arUvelo5 istorlidaini/ AG 1 (1909); both seem 
to regard the Roy. List, because found together with the CoiUTfrs. Iber,, as a better source 
than Leont.Mrov. — For the system of succession in Caucasia, see infra at n. 207. 

^ Cf. Karst, Corpus Juris i/2/1 23S-239- There Is actually no basis for spealtlng of a 
* theocracy' or domination by the slave-owning priestly caste in Hellenistic Iberia, as does 
JanaSia, in BIM 4/2 170-173; Sak'art’ifeto adrindeli p*eodaIisa£*Iis gzase (Tltlis 1937) 36-38. 
The king's tbeophanic position does not favonr the theory of a priestly domination; and 
slavery does not appear to have flourished on any extensive scale in Caucasia; infra n. 142. 
— For the Albanian priesthood, see Straho 11.4,7; and cf. Trever, Q£.po isi.Alb., 150-157* 
Cf. sup™ at nn. 72-73, 116* It is important to note that the Georgian word or means 
both 'people' and ‘army.' It is connected by Tserethell with the Sumerian erl (‘city,' 
‘tribe’); Sumer.u.Geoyv. 84. In the earliest biblical translations this word corresponds to 
Aodc, o;fADeT stXfjQogi whereas Its derivative esrfsoffori (‘one of er') is the equivalent 
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extant Geoipan monuments as the aznaur class. It is of course quite possible 
that in Strabo’s time the Third Class, though cxystallized as a free stratum 
distinct from the half-free Fourth Class, had not, nevertheless, as yet acquired 
a distinctly nobiliary character. But in the Georgian monuments just mentioned 
it already appears as a nobiliary body: an exact equivalent of the Armenian 
azai dass. It is, thus, the class of small landowners and noble warriors, of 
squires and knights — the lower layer of the nobility that, together with 
the higher nobility of the dynastic princes, survived in Georgia down to the 
twentieth century,^^ The Iberian historical tradition traces the beginnings' 
of this dass back to the earliest days of the Monarchy; and it notes its alliance 
with the Crown as directed against the K'art'Iosid dynasts-^*^ 

The fourth Class, finally, was the people, urban population no less than 
rural- The rural peasantry, obviously the largest group in Iberian society, 
had, exactly as in Armenia, come by this time to depend on great landed 


of ffTQaTituTTjg: MoUtor, Monumenta 105; AUgeorgischis Gloasar zu aasgeofShlten Bi^ltesten 
{Hojine 1952) 61. JanaSlA and KaKataje apply these terms ta the Third BIM 4/2 

177-17S. Cf. in/™ n, 143. 

Th^ earlie&t soarces to mention oznaur aro the Mttrf. Sasan 2(35), 16(43), and bihheal 
texts in wliich it ooiresponds to stgt&Toq while its derivative has also the significance of '^e- 
dQxn*: MoUtor, Monamenta 94. The first part of this eomponnd word is the Armenian can, 
meaning ^hirth,* ^origin,' etc., of which azat, the Armenian e^ivalent of axnaur, is a cog¬ 
nate; its second part is the Georgian suffix of derivation >nr; it is, thus, essentially 'one 
who is horn,' a gentUbommg, s^nerosus, iitgenuus. Both osnaur and coat {infra, tin. 215, 260) 
mean at once 'noble' and 'free' (Allen, Itisiorg 224-227; Karst, Corpus /tiffs i/2/l 204, 232 
and n.1,233, 239-241), l.e., edef/rei. This German ei|itivalent has, of course, become very 
reatiic3ted, owing to the disappearance of many of the .Edslfrele (Uochfreie') before the rise 
and penetration into the German nobUity of the servile mt/usfertafes, which marked the 
Hohoastanfen period and for which see, e.g., J.W. Thompson, Peadat Germanu (Chicago 
1923) 323-337- To call the tdilfreie group Dgnasien, as is sometimes done, Is an unjnstifiable 
exaggeration- Even though aU of the surviving EdelfKit have, since the Middle Ages, been 
piiuciiled and form a restricted group even within the Germanic princely nobiUty, they 
began by being as distinct from tbe Filrsten as were tbeir Caucasian counterparts, tbe nznf- 
axnaur group, fiwm the Caucasian dynastic Princes- 

Leont-Mrov., 25, paronomastically derives the aznatir group from the 1,000 ‘Roman,* 
i.e., Macedonian, warriors of A 2 on, who passed to the side of King Pbartiabazus. Under 
the latter's seccessor, Leont- Mrov-, 26-27, records an Insurrection of the high nobility, from' 
which the Crown was saved through the loyalty of the aznaurn; tbe King, then, ‘ brought 
low tbe K^arTlosids and bononred the osnaurnf.' This etymology led Javaxikvill, Gos- siroj 
57, to assume that, consequently, the K'art'iosids in this case were not tbe dynasts, but all 
the Djerians, as opposed to the foreigners. 

^ The fact that Strabo says that tbe people ‘provided all things [necessary] for life' (supra 
h- 127) need not perhaps imply that they were eafclnaiveiy agriculturalists; some may well 
have been artisans. At any rate, Strabo does mention many urban centres in Iberia (11.3.1), 
and that mnst mean that there was an urban piebs as well- 
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proprietors, as tenants or eolonU had started on the ■way towards serf¬ 
dom.”* 

It is worth noting that there is no mention in Strabo of either merchants 
or slaves. Undoubtedly the former were then overwhelmtngly foreigners; 
and this was to a great extent the situation in Georgia down to the end of her 
political institutions.*^ Partly for the same reason, but also because they stood 

“* Javaxisvlli, Gos. ^troj 70-71; Allen, Historg 223; Karst, Corpus furis 1/2/1 240; Ros.- 
tovtzef£, Siiiidiejn zar Geschichie 4es romtschen Kaloitals (Leipzig 1910) 281; Sot.^^eon.fi'isL 
1515 (n. 49); Janalla, In BIM 4/2 178; cf. the Armenian parallel infra at n. 222. Tlie adjec¬ 
tive patriAitsoi may Indeed suggest that the Foorth Class so qualified was found ouly oo the 
lauds of the First Class, or eveu, to those who would equate the latter class with the royal 
house, only ou those of the king's family (so. Indeed, Javaxi^viU, Adoutz, Allen; cf. Kakabaje, 
in BIM foo.ciL). But this is hardly credible, since, for one thing, the pagan priesthood and 
temples must surely have had their own peasants, as was the case in Albania (infra 142), 
and so also at least some of the Third Class. Now, if certain nobUlary characteristics he 
conceded to the latter group already at that epoch, or If It be asumed (with Karst 432) that 
it represented the conquerors of old as distinct from the conquered and that, consequently, 
the difference between It and the Fourth Class was not merely one between the free and the 
unfiree (or half-free), then it may be conjectured that the Foarth Class itself contained both 
the free (farmers) and the unfree or half-free (coloni)^ This, at any rate, is indeed the situa¬ 
tion revealed in the earliest monuments of Georgian literature, like the Marf.Siisan 17(43), 
where the population of Iberia appears to be divided into nobles and non-noMes (uomoj. 
Since, by the fifth century when this work was composed, the a^iuturn had in fact become 
a Social class, the term uostto must have denoted non-nohies rather than the unfrec (cf. Infra 
n. 222). if this was the case already in the days of Strabo, then SaaiAtitoi Sovkot must mean 
something other than what these words at first glance seem to imply. To b^in with, 
need not be taken as meaning only 'slave.' It can be a periphrasis for 'subject,' and it can 
denote the serf: Thalheim, ^ov^ot FtK 5/2 I28d. In this connexion, a certain caution is 
to be exercised when dealing with the terms applied by Graeco-Roman sonrees to the social 
and political phenomena of the Eastern Mediterranean; see on this matter, Manaudyan, 
ProltL ofr, strofa 8, 22; Zamelki o fsode 3-5; JavaxiSvill 71; M. Masson, 'Nekotoiyenovye 
dannye po istorii Parfli,' VDI 1950/3 (33) 42 (much of this has to do, predsdy, with the 
terms and servzlium, as used of what in reality was the Parthian military retainer, 

one of the oom/fatus; — for a compromise: ^personal servant,' see Coulbom, Comp. Studgof 
Feud. 337 amd n, 18). And then, as Javasi^viti notes (ioc.cif.), since the Fourth Class was 
that XaSiv the expression ^atnKtxol dovAoe, which is predicated of it, simply cannot 
mean 'slaves.' As a matter of fact, the juxtaposition of Xa&s and j^aqi^sxof suggests the 
Aacl paatXoioL of the Hellenistic Near East, that is, the peasants settled on Grown lands 
^aaiXixgy. cf. Rostovtzeff, Soc.Emrt.Hisi. 508f., 562; Koloitai 247ff., 25Sf., 263f., 
308f.; Magfe, ffomau Rule li 1028 (n. 78). Accordingly, Strabo’s words can simply imply 
a greater dependence'— greater snbfectioa —of the Fourth Class, than In the case of the 
Second and Third, vis-k-vis the holders of the sovereign power in the polity, i.e., the 
entire First Class, since, in addition to being unprivileged subjects of the dynasts, the 
people were, in major part at least, also colont. 

™ Karst, CorpEis ftiris 1/2/1 236; Lang Geofp' Monarchg 10, 55; cl., for Armenia, infra 
at n. 222. 
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beneath the society he describes, slaves are not mentioned in Strabo *s Iberia, 
although slavery indeed existed in Hellenistic Caucasia.^^ 

It is in connexion with a tension between the Crown and the dynasts, and 
with the endeavour of the former to enhance its ascendancy over the latter 
that the institution of the dukedoms is to be studied. The office of eri$fttD 
(‘duke") was instituted, according to the Iberian historical tradition, by the 
first King of Iberia, and patterned upon the Iranian model. That model must 
have been either the Aohaemenian and Seleucid satrap or the Seleucid stra- 
tegus> There was, according^, a duke placed over each of the several provin¬ 
ces or duchies (jaeris/‘‘[cii;]o) into which Iberia was divided, having under him. 
generals {spasalarn} and heads of a thousand ; all the dukes were, 

in BIM 4/2 178. As Manatidyati has shown about aaeient Armenia — 
and this must also apply to anciout Iberia — slavery was not found thera on any scal« 
of Importance or in any way reminiscent of the scale of the Graeco-Boruan world: infra n. 222; 
JanaSia, SoA^arf", p'^eodaL 37. This^ to be sure, dashes with those (e.g. , JayaxlSvHi, 
iCart.'^ sauiart'l. tsi, 193; Kaksbaje and JatiA^ia, in BIM 4/2 164~174) who, adverting to 
Marxian dogma, are fain to discover a ‘slave-owning society' preceding a 'feudal'one.—-Soe 
also Strabo, 11.14.16 and 11.4.7, for the IsQo^i/Xcri in Armenia and Albania. Their exact 
status la now very much disputed: Trever, OH.po ist.Atb, 152-154, Manandyan, ProbLci- 
sirofa 71, 22, while admitting the esistenoe of slaves, recognised in the hierodules ordinary 
peasants, the equivalents of the Acioj in this he is seconded by A. Boltunova, 

'Opisanie Iberil V "Geogralll" Strabona,’ VDI 1947/4 157. Others, e.g,, A, Perxanynan, 
cited by Trever, consider the hlerodiiles to have been indeed slaves, while admitting the 
eElsteuce also of a temple peasantry. Actually the hierodules in ancient Anatolia seem 
all to have been serfs rather than slaves: Hepdlng, *Hlerodulol,' RE 8/2 1466. Although 
slavery may have played a smaller role in Caucasia than in the Graeco-Roman world, the 
former, especially Pontic Georgia, contribated in the couTEe of centuries to its existence 
In that world and in its Byzantine and Ottoman successors by supplying the material 
<wap piisoners, serfs, etc.) for the East Mediterranean slave trade, from the epoch of the 
Greek cities on the Pontic coast (Pnlybins 4.33} to the nineteenth eentmy: Allen , HUtory 
282-233^ Karst, Corpus faris 1/2/276; Lang, Georg. Monarchg 22, 60, 201, For the similar 
situation in Hellenistic Armenia, see Rostovtzeff, Soc, BconMist. 732; cf. Daaoff, Pont, 
Etix, 1151-1156. 

i>eont. Mrov, 24~25 infra n, 159. — JSrtst'^ao Is one of the terms corresponding 
to OTgarf/ydf in early biblical texts (Ezech. 23.L2, 23; Luke 22.52; Acts 16.20, 22, 35, 33); 
other Georgian terms in these texts being spaspet {infra at n. 144.), mt^apor, eris^mPabor^ 
and various descriptive compounds. In the eighth-century Mari. Abo, erisi'^ao and eris- 
mi'aoar are used intcTchangeably; the latter also translates the biblical Mov 

(Acts 23,5). Both terms are derived from the genitive of er ('people,' ^army*/ cf. supra 
n, 136), the second element being in the one case i’ao (‘head') and in the other mfobor 
('prince'}; cf. supra u, 132, Rn'srao can he regarded as a functional and semantic equi¬ 
valent of i.e,, 'duke/ by which title mediaeval Western documents designate the 

fjeorgian erisPaon (cf. my 'The Fifteenth-Century Bagratids and the institution of Collegial 
Sovereignty in Georgia,' T 7 (1949-1951] 136 n. 99; infra u. 165), and possibly also of the 
Urartian £r-#a: Marr, Jzbr. raboty 328, cf. 113; Melik'iiviU, Urari, aadpist 39S (frdQ, For 
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in turn, subordinate to the spaspei or High Constable of Iberia, who was at 
the same time ex officio Duke of Inner Iberia. He appears to have been, quite 
unlike his Armenian counterpart, non-hereditary.^** The institution of the 

this office, see JavaxiilYlii, Gfts, stroj 63-03, 67-70; iCart'. samari'L ist. 40-63; Karst, Car;?us 
/'ur/s 1/2/1 203,204, 216-220; Marr and Brifere, Longue 629. JaYBxiSvlll assumed that mf^n- 
oar was derived from eris-mt^avar (Gos. slrof 66; cf, Allen, jffisfory 239), on the ground that 
the former was found first: in the Life of 3t Serapion of Zarama. Yet eris-mt^anar, as has 
just been seen, is found, along with mt'auar, in the early bihlicai texts. The latter, moreover 
is found In the two earliest works of Georgian literature, which do not know the former: su¬ 
pra n. 132. Finally, eris-jjif'uyctr must of semantic necessity be a dervatWe of jnf'cpor, and 
not Bice versa. — According to the treatise on the Georgian Institutions with which Vaxult 
prefaced his Geogr. Descr., the dukes administered Justice, commanded the armed forces, 
and collected the taxes In their duchies (10-12). The reference to the generals (sposafor, 
from O. Pers. *spdda-sdidr, later sipdhsalSe: HUhschmann, GiTfluintaf/fc 239) is interesting. 
The text is vague, but it seems rather clear that it is question of generals, rather than a general, 
under each duke (Leont. Mrov. 25: bcijtijej 3foobco53cni> ^3000, 

356:^^0665 l>35b5K;t5S6o ggi io> 5 ho 1 >cD 536 o == *and under these dukes, he 
appointed, here and there, generals and heads of a thousand')- The presence of these under 
a duke may suggest that, unlike the Armenian Princes that were each in command of his 
own army, the princes of Iberia were deprived of such command in favour of the duke, who 
then exercised it (in the principalities) through his generals. 

Both the Iberian spaspet and the Annenian aparapei for which, see II I 12.J3, are 
derived from the Old Pers. ipddiS-paifi#, of which the Sassaniau (Pehl.) ErSnsp^bad Was 
likewise derived; JavaxisvBvUi, Oos, stroj 68-69; £ht^chani,lru/i 63-64; Christensen, 

Iron Sass. 130-132; Adoute, Armenlja 445; Hkhschmenn, GrommaUk 240. — For the in¬ 
stitution of this office in Iberia, see Leont, Mrov. 24-25, who states that, 'prince-like, he 
administered all the dukes' (itif'uurofrEi'' ganagebdis qoveU^a erlsl^avta zeda); he is called 
'ruler of all the dukes’ {mp^lobeli govelfa etial^avro) by Juanser 135. Being thus comman- 
der-in-chief of the army and at the head of the dukes, who as civil governors administered 
justice, the High Constahle of Iberia was obviously Strabo’s 'Second after the King'; and 
Leontius’ text offers further support to this. Immediately before the above statement 
(24-25), he says; da ese spaapeti iqo Serndgamadoe cinaSe mep^isa. Now, Semdgomad is ah 
adverb meaning 'next,* 'thereafter,' and also a preposition (requiring the genitive and the 
dative-accusative case) meaning ’next to,* 'after,' whereas -ve is an enclitic particle used 
for emphasis and with the sense of ‘also,* 'even,' ‘stilJ;* Marr and Briire, Lon^fue 625,639. 
So the meautug of the above phrase can be; 'and this High Constable was also/eveon/still 
next (to) before {= in the presence of] the King.* It is difficult to see what the two words, 
SemdgoHVfdve and clnaie (a preposition requiring the genitive case) are doing together here, 
and one is tempted to suspect an omission or error somewhere here. Indeed, V has qov ladve 
instead of ^cmff^jnadre. This word (though ending in -wj simply means 'entirely,* *ln 
all ways,* 'always' (cf. qopelioe = sedarra in Mat. 7-12: Molltor, JVfonuincnfa 106). Pos¬ 
sibly both words were in the original phrase, and the similarity of their abbreviated 
forms in the ecclesiastical minuscules (cf. Leont. Mrov. 25 u, 1) made the copyists omK 
one or the other. In this case, the original phrase may have been something like this: 
(PA 0h0 oyci = 'and this 

High Constable was also |i.e., in addition to being Duke of Inner iberia and spospef] next 
to, and always in the presence of, the King.’ At bU events, JavaxilvUi was perplexed 
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^erist'avate* manifested, like the Achaemenian satrapate^ the endeavour 
of the Grown to supersede its congeneirs, the dynasts^^*® In Iberia, however, 
quite otherwise than in Iran, this attempt led not so much to a snperse- 
dnre of the princes, who proved too powerful for the Crown to destroy, as to 
their reduction. In this way, some of the sub-kings were, as will be seen, 
converted into officers of the State entrusted with the control of others whose 
allods happened to be included in their duchies. This was, accordingly, largely 
an attempt to control by sanction what could not be abolished by force. But 
in this way, the Crown began to claim for itself alone the fullness of sovereignty 
and gradually to deprive of it, to ‘mediatiie, ’ the princes, while sharing it under 
the guise of delegation with only a few among thera.^ In this endeavour the 
Crown appears to have received the support of the annaar class, upon which 
the powers of the * erisravate ^ seem to have reposed,^^ 


(Gos. stroj eS-S9), in connexion with hU belief that the Firat Class was solely the royal 
iaroily at n, 1^), at Imdlng what to him was a contradiction between Strabo's 

counting the * Second after the King’ within that class, and that dignitary's unmistak¬ 
able Identity with the High Constable who was not of the roy^ house; the ooutradictiou, 
to bo sure, does not exist in reality. Some modem authors like to see In the 'Second 
after the King* a brother or next of kin of the Iberian monarch: Karst, Corpus furis 1/2/1 
23S; Allen, Htstory 223; Berjeulfylll, tst. Gruili 74; Adonts, Annenija 407-408. The rea¬ 
son for this identification, for the support of which there Is no direct evidence, seems 
to be an Interpretation of Strabo on the royal succession which i do not believe to be cor¬ 
rect: infra at nn. 206-209; cl. supra at n. 134. Adonts, moreover, seems to have been struck 
by the fact that the Albanian army that eticountered Pompeiy was commanded by the King's 
brother (Plutarch, P{?jnp. 35): Armen i/a 409 n, 3, But this is obviously irrelevant. ‘Second 
after the Ktng‘ was a usual enough way of entitiing chief ministers: c£. Esther 13-3, 6- 
— it is possible that the mediaeval title erist‘avt*~srist^av (Muke of .dukes,' l.e., ‘great 
duke*) originally designated the High Constable (^^avaxIsviU, Gos. stroj 69); in this case, 
the compound in question must indeed have had at one time a definite administrative signi¬ 
ficance (like the AimenLaii or the imp’ei^-mep’e of the late-mediaeval 

Georgian oonstitntion: cf. Toumanoff, Ftfteenth-Gsnt^ Bagr* il), but In the mediaeval pe¬ 
riod the distinction between srisVaoV-erisVao and &risi*ao was inexistent, the one being a 
mere eptiftston ornans of the other. Thus, all attempts to differentiate between the two in 
that period must faU, since holders of the same dukedoms are indifferently referred to by 
one or the other ol the two terms; cf. Allen, History 238-242. —■ The non-hereditary char¬ 
acter of the office of High Constable of Ibeda is apparent from Juan£er 145. 

^ Gf. Ehticham, Jran Ashim. lID-111, 114, 1S4; Christensen, Iran Sass^ 17. 

^ Every Armenian prince, on the other hand, was the duke of his dominions: infra at 
nn. 187-189. This is another Indication (cf. supra n, 143) that the Iberian Grown was rela¬ 
tively more powerful than the Armenian. 

The ertsfao appears indeed to have been the head of the <r, i.e,, the people-army of 
his province (lor this term, see supra n, 136), which is another way of saying that he was at 
the head of the oznaarn of that province; and the Third Class, It wUl be recalled, makes its 
appearance in the Iberian historical tradition as loyal to the Grown and opposed to the 
dynasts: supra at n. 138, 
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This delegation of sovereignty claimed by the monarchical theory entailed 
the development of feudalistic features. It was no longer only the question of 
the upward movement of a dynasticist federation: the subordination of ‘poly- 
genetic’ dynasts to a super-dynast* but also one of a downward movement: 
the sharing by the Grown of its ‘monogenetic’ sovereignty with a social class.^ 
As in Artaxiad Armenia, no doubt under the same eiaiisie influences and 
probably simultaneously with it* Iberia now evolved that symbiosis of the 
feudalistic and the dynasticist regime which characterizes Caucasian society.**® 
The King of Iberia stood at the summit of the two orders, dynasticist and 
feudal, both as the super-dynast and as the theoretical sole source of sover¬ 
eignty, Next to him stood the High Constable-Duke of Inner Iberia, the 
‘Second after the King,’ as head of the feudal order in the realm. But since 
the holders of the Ibeiian dukedoms appear to have been, as in Armenia, 
recruited from the princely class* he must have headed, from the point of 
view of the Crown at all events, the dynasticist order as well.*™ 


^ Cf, supna § 2. 

Cf. sttpm at n, 14. 

Fw Armenia, see infra st nn. 181-109. Wlieti even in Iran, with its powerful Crown* 
the satrap was at first the former dynast and the nobility monopolized the 

higher administrative positions (Eht^cham, Iran Achim^ 114-115, 184, IKKlll; Christensen, 
Iran Sags. 19, 20* 25, 258-230), the weakish early Iberian Monarchy can hardly be expected 
to have dared not to rc<3^it most of its great officers from the dynastic aristocracy. To 
be sure, the aims of the Crown went counter to the Interests of that class, yet by resorting 
to the prindple of divide el impem, those alms coiild be achieved, or at least advanced, 
withoTit antagonizing that entire class and in fact with the cooperation of some of its mem¬ 
bers. The Crown, thus, might appoint lesser princes to the position of control over the 
greater ones, it might give out ducal ILefs to cadets of the princely houses, or it might win 
over by such grants some of the more Important princes. The best indication that the du¬ 
kes were recruited from among the princes is the faet that Strabo counts the ‘ Second after 
the King' with the First Ciass. The Iberian histodcal tradition confirms this, Leont. Mrov-, 
26-27, records the revolt against Pbamabazus's successor which was organised by the dukes 
of Ibeda with the aim of hecomltig Mndependenl as we have been at the beginning [L.e., orig¬ 
inally)’ 30^06300 6^10 & C0J>3obgg5E^, ^o<T}i>0yQi> 3of5g0jm); the at¬ 

tempt failed thanks to the rallying ol the ornaiirn round the Crown; the King, thereupoQ, 
‘seized Iberia and destroyed those who bad rebelled against him, sparing some; and he 
brought low the K'art^losids and honoured the oinourni.' The reference to their former 
independence of the Crown, of which there could have been no question for the dukes qaa 
dukes, and the application to them of the term K''art^losid can leave no doubt as to their 
being of the princely group. Here, at the outset, the Crown's alms can be seen doomed to 
Irustratlon. The polyhistor YasuSt states that the dukes were recruited among the princes 
and the principal personages; Geagr. Beser. 12. It Is evident, however, that not all of the 
dukes could he esclusively of the dynastic class, and i-cont. Mxorv., 47, 48, mentions two, 
for instance (of OJrxe and of Cholarzenc or Klarjet'i) who were of azaaur origin. 
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The Kings of Iberia were theophanic manarchs in the Anntoiian and Meso¬ 
potamian style, and their cosmocratic claims, evolved in the course of the 

^ A !6w facets preserved In the Iberian hlslorlcAl tradllinu seem to Indicate the theophanic 
character of the early Kings of Iberia. The first King, Phamabazus is said to have set up 
in the sacred fortress of Iberia, wbeie his divine ancestor and the eponym of his people, 
K'^arflos was supposed to lie buried, the statue of the chief god Arma;; and to have made 
of that cUadel — thereafter named no longer K'art'll, but Armazi — the centre of that 
god's cult; Leont. Mrov. 25; cl. supra n. 120. His third successor P'arnajom Is reported to 
have raised another idol, that of the god Zaden, and to have built another fortress to house 
it: Leont, Mrov, 29; iioa. List I 49, In his penetrating study, Eismpftts (31*45), Professor 
Tseretheli has shown, to my mind conclusively, that Armaz was the Georgian version of 
the Anatolian*Me£opotamlan fecundatoiv and also sky-storm-llghtning-god, best known un* 
der his Hurrian name of TeSubfTeSup, In Urartu, TeiSeba, and the son-god &iulnl 

formed the supreme triad: Melik'iSvili, L^rorf, nodpisi 427, 442; Piotrovskij, Vans.*:, wrafo 
220-225, For Telub, (= ZaSfeapunaS?) see also Furlani, Rellghne degti ifiUiti 35-3S; 
Eliade, Patterns 86-91, As an addition to Tseretheli's argument, I may add the following. 
In the passage just referred to, Leoiit.Mrov. explains that the name of King Phamabazus 
was the Persian equivalent of the name of the chief god. Now the King's name Is derived 
from the Avest. s^Grinahuant or 'brilliant,' 'splendid' (Tseretheli 38; Justi, Namcnimeh 
92; cf. HQbschmann, Cpatrunulik S9); and 'lllnstrious,' that 1$, 'brilliant' or 'splendid,' 
was precisely the epithet attributed to the Hlttlte version of TeSub: Engnell, lytolne KiAg~ 
ship 54. The presence of the cult of TeSub among the proto-Oeorglans, or the pcoio-Cauca.- 
sians of Cieorgia, is Indicated by various archaeological data: Amiran aSvili, IsU gruc, isk, 
50,53-59, Accordingly, the Step'ancminda find yielded metal figurines definitely associated 
with a fertility cult, standing On bull's hqms and holding hammers; and indeed TMub was 
occasionally represented as holding a hammer, an axe, or a mace, and his role of fecundator 
entailed a connexion with bulls: cf, Furlani 36; AmiranaEvili 50, Furlani gives a different 
explanation for Te^uh’s connexion with bulls, but see Eliade 76, 79, 83, 85*93, 110, More¬ 
over, as Tiebs, god of iron and of arms, Te£ub survived among the Circassians: cf. Amfra- 
naSvUi 50. Qn the other hand, the late Fr TarchniSvlli baa established the connexion of 
Armazi with the lunar cult of pagan Georgia: ‘Le dleu lune Aimazi,' BK 36-37 (1961)36-40 
(first appeared in Georgian, in the same periodical in 1951), Indeed orma was the Luviaa 
word fw the moon and the moon-god; Goetze, Jf/emosien 50, 134; Furlani 39-40; though 
possibly of proto-Hattlan origin. However, whatever uuquestionahle lunar features Armaz 
may have had need In no way exclude his essential Identity with TeEuh. Eliade has demon¬ 
strated (87, 159-161, 163-167, cf. 182-185> that storm, rain, and fertility — TeEub's domain 
— easily become associated with lunar religon, wbile the ball's boms as easily serve also 
to symbolice the moon. Accordingly, the name of the chief Iberian god, which Marr and 
Javaxilvlli connected with Ahura-Mazdah (TseretheU 31, 39), is clearly of local Anatolian 
origin: the result, obviously, of syncretlzing the proto-Hatian moon-god with the god of 
the Hurrians and the Urartians, and so a symbol of the Anatoliau-Mesopotamian character 
of the Caucasian origins, though subsequent Iranian influences heed not be altogether ex¬ 
cluded {Injra. n. 168). —> TseretheU has also shown (45-50) that Zaden was none other than 
Sandal^SanlaE, the Anatolian divinity of vegetation and also of fertility (for whom cf. 
Goetze 50,134, and Furlani, 46, who considers him the Luvian equivalent of Te^ub). Now 
the sequence in the raising of the iberiun idols by the early kin^, first of Armaz and then 
of Zaden, seems to dovetail with the hierarchy of their prototypes among the Hlttltes, the 
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first century of our era, manifested themselves in the title of Great King.^ 
The Artaxiads of Armenia had grounded their cosmocracy in their control 
of the Caucasian olKotffihifi and their victories over the heirs of the Aehae- 
menids and of Alexander.^ The Iberian claims now had a similar basis^ 
Pharasmanes I of Iberia, ally of Rome, invaded Armenia and captured the 
capital city of Artaxata, A. D* 35. He left his brother Mithridates on the Ar¬ 
menian throne (S5-c. 52), then replaced him by his own son Radamistus {c. 52- 
c. 54), and finally himself was, A. D. 60, placed by Rome in control of a 
part of that kingdom.^* Albania was his faithful ally in this venture,^ and, 

storm-god being the fatb^ of the vegetation-god; Qoeize 14S. A)I tbi3 is not ’without signi¬ 
ficance. These early Ibctinn kings appear thus to have been associated with the cult of the 
sky and vegetation deities; and it is precisely an association -with these deities that marks 
the Hittite, Mesopotamian, and other East Mediterranean theophauic monarchst cf. Engnell 
16-70; F^aine, Ro{jaaU ifraeL 370; Furlani 113-117. This is a part, of course, of the oosmo- 
logicaJ aspect of the Social Myth (supra at n. 19), when 'the civilization of the ancient Near 
East... symbolized politically organized society as a cosmic analogue, as a cosmion, by letting 
vegetative rhythms and cclcstiai revolutions function as models for the structural and pro¬ 
cedural order of society'; Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 5-6. It would indeed require special 
reasons for supposing that the Kings of Therla were not theophanlc mouarchs on the pat¬ 
tern of their earlier Mesopotamian and Anatolian, aud their contemporary Hellenistic, 
coafrires. Such reasons do not exist. — For a reference to the ceremonial adoration {l^ajjua- 
nis^^ema = ^ngoaxvvrjais) paid to the Iherian mgnarchs, and also to their coronation, 
see Leont.Mrov. 35. For the cult of the Armenian kings, see infra n, 168. Finally, the Kings 
of Iberia assumed the title of Great King (see the following note), for the religious character 
of which, see supra n. 36. Gf, also Karst, Mythologie 101-tl6, 244-251; HI/I n. 100. 

The earliest Ihertan literary monuments, ’written in Greek and in Aramaic (of the va¬ 
riety henceforth called ‘ Armazic'),'have recently come to light with the discovery in 1937- 
1946 of the necropolis of the VUaxae of Gogarene (II J 10-11) near Antiazi. Especially im¬ 
portant among them are two stelae, found in Grave 4, one bearing a hllingual, Greek and 
Armazic, inscription; the other, an inscripilou in Aimazic. The Greek inscriptiou of the bi¬ 
lingual stele and the the Armazic inscription of the other refer to various Iberian monarchs 
by the title of ‘ Great King (of the Iberians)': Ap'ak^ije et a/., Mexsiti Plates LX and LX I, 
cf. 70-73 (various interpretations of the texts), and, for the necropolis in general, 25-161 
(Bibliography: 234-2431. The first recorded in stances of this title occur in connexion ’With 
Pharasmanes I and his successors: infra n. 154. 

I** Cf, supra J 8 and § 3 at n. 3S. 

Tacitus, Ann. 6,32-36; 11.8-9; 12. 44-51; 13,5-6, 37; 14.26; Cassius Dio 68.26; 60.8; 
Josephus, Anf, 18.97; Pliny 15.83; cf. Asdourian, Arm. K, Bom 3t-S4; Debevolse, Porihia 
158-160, 169-170, 174-178, 182-185; Grousset, Histoire 105-108; Trever, OH. po ist, Aib. 
117-120, The unilingual, Armazic, inscription from the necropolis of the Vitaxae of Goga¬ 
rene (supra n. 152) begins with a reference to 'King Michridates, Great King, son of King 
Pharasmanes, Great King,' and continues -with a discourse of the Vitaxa Saragas concerning 
the victories, some in Armenia, 'wrought by our King’: Ap'akTje, Mraefa, Plate LXi, 
72-73. Both 'Mlchddates* and 'Mithridates’ render the Georgian 'Mihrd&t'; and Mlthri- 
dates, son of Pharasmanes, is the King of Iberia mentioned In Vespasian's Greek inscrip¬ 
tion of A,D. 75, found neat Mc'xet'a and no’w preserved in the Georgian Museum at TIflis; 
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in view of his prepotence, doubtless his junior partner. He appears, mor^ 
over, to have brought Cholarzeiie, lost to the Artaxiads in the second cen¬ 
tury B. G., under his control.^ This marked the beginning of the Iberian 
thrust into western Caucasia as well, which was completed some fifty years 
later, when, by the time of Pharasmanes II, Iberia had in fact succeeded in 
establishing a foothold on the Euxine.“^ A claim to the Caucasian olxoviihri 
was thus founded and strengthened hy the token victory over a neigh¬ 
bouring cosmocracy* and a perdurable cosraocratic tradition of the Iberian 
Monarchy was bom.“® The cosmological aspect of the Iberian political theo- 
phany appears obvious from the number — seven — of the dukes sub- 

«.g., D 1 (1903) 686-583. Aa we kAow already, Pharasmanes I of Iberia had a brother also 
named Mithiidates and another eon Ftaclatnistus, both Kings of Armouia, Now Mithrldato^ 
the son appears, from this inscription, to have attempted at least, at continuing his father’s, 
iincte's, and brother's Armenian policy: cf- ?3. 

Trever, Of. po fsf. Alb, 117-120. 

^ V I 6. 

^ ihtd. 

^ The tradition of a pati-Caucasian cosmocracy is apparent in S>erlan historical litcr- 
atare, to which West fleorgla In particular is consistently treated, long before the union of 
1008 and so in the teeth of history, as a part or at least as a dependency of Iberia; and its 
regions of MargYet*! and Egrisi (see the following n.) are made to be Iberian duchies along¬ 
side those of East Georgia; cf. V n. 41, nn. 108, 113. It is, of course, obvious that the control 
of the 'entire land,' of all of the 'four quarters' of it, must lie at the basis of any cosmocracy; 
cf. supra at n. 33. But, besides the 'entire land’ of the Georgians, there was also the entire 
culture area, and so Armenia and Albania — the rest of the Caucasian olxovftivri — are 
occasionally also treated as parts or dependencies of Iberia: V 116 at n. 164; 5 17 atn. 168; 
^18 at n. 187; cf. the similar claims of Armenia mpra. n. 86. — A compromise between such 
claims and reality may give rise to a certain toponymlcal ambivalence, of which Caucasian 
historical geography offers numerous instances. Accordingly, claims to control which one 
polity may put forward vis-k-vis another can be satisfied, faute de mfexzx, through a substi¬ 
tution: that Is, through the application of the latter polity's name to an iuteqaccut teari- 
tory, usually disputed between them. It Is thus that a part of the Vltaxate of Gogarene, 
on the Armeno-Iberian border, was called 'Armenia' and a frontier principality of Albania 
was regarded as Albania itself by the Iberians. In exactly the same vein, the same part of 
the Vitaxatc Was called 'Iberia' by the Armenians: V loc.cli. Fallowing the union of the 
two Georgias and the actual thrusts into Armenian and Albanian territory, the Kings of 
Georgia were to Include both kingdoms into their royal style: Toumanoff, Fifleenth-Cent. 
Biigr, 209 n. 23 Among other instances of this ambivalence, reference may bo made to 
Snpria or Sura, a token for Snbartu, the control of which Hurrian land appears to have 
been regarded by the Kings of Urartn as a basis for claiming the Hurrian succession (supra 
n. 44); to the Armenian terri Lories of Adiabene or Nor-Sirakan and Gordyene or KoriSk*, 
situated on the frontiers of, and including lands taken from, the Kingdoms of Adlabene and 
Gordyene (II §6 n. 43); to 'Great Armenia,' applied to the fraction of the Armenian Realm 
that passed under Roman control in 387; and to ‘ iberia,' as used by the Byzantines to 
designate the lands wrested Irom Georgia in 1022. 
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ordinate to the Great King, symholizing quite patently the seven eiroim- 
solar planets,*®® 

^ Tills IS ho^ the getting up ol the duchies Is told by Leout.Mrov. 24: 

6;>9o6 af>o 1 io>^ 36 o TO3i>5f> 95 * 0 <ocf)o 

g(oo|>cni 3 A^t Sohgi dg.of900!> 0 OOOCO 5 A 6 , 0 e 2001 !Cj ifih ssjoljo, gocQ^g 
g$^bohA, fSofqSb 9 g;> Ji9iG30 J>£:>i9566i o(i<o 6 o 

^ohgBo, 9cif>i»S^o 9508 6 i, fig* 00 ai <^0 ^^Ugcooh* 3^5o'b<x^ii3Acg, g^if 

dob^ i&A350!>3*5 3 f> 9 g ®0 3g<50<oi*0sgg, ^^TJgcoo ^glSgwo, flgbiiS^ 

b^BaBobii 0?5oho>*3*(Q, CJi Sob^A 8^i^o6^f5oo>3i6 3o^^5a ^ 130 - 

jsjobiOggg ^i> fiiftoi 6 cioik 0 aiob, f^ejSgs" iSb a;><o( 3 gi 6 ;i&o. Sgcacob^ ga^bi> 36 A 
jfi^t^ob g 6 obo>i^ 3 ^, flgi 8 obgA b 35 f? 3 coob;> 8(3go&i^o)5^i6 sofE^f^g StoiBggg, (oa^Sgsw 
ifSb i^9o6o 9 gi Sgbgung fgbsgob gtoobtR^gicg, 8 ob| 3 i ®i&- 

3ifiiooi>3i6 3059^3 ^lisgSobi, « 5 o(i 8 gco it&l, ^itsiibgcoo ts?^ 

if 5 (^ 6 o. SgadcJhg t^dS^ob gf^obooigicg, flji 8ol^ ^i)bob3i^5oo)3iG 30- 

iif^boiGcoia^pob, 6 cq;b^b oi>^ 3 oo)g :>6 btg^^tgob, ^5na35^J ^^b b^tdgbg ggi 
^ 8 ® 5 13£!8 fli 5 'bii 36 i 3 s^if 6 ^o>ob g^b<x>ii 3 i>(Qj ©Ji Qobgi ^boiSorog^G bcg^i- 
9i3?3- ^ 8 ^ 33 . a^obca .1130 agtoobobA. beifCK^ g^jojo sgwggaoGi b3i- 

b^a^ii^g Cgit 3 ob^ l^gos^oboOT^iG cgA 3093^553 l^jibobgi^^ajpa flgi gi- 

63 ^ 1 ( 0 * 958 (^ 0 , < 6 ^ 3835(5 *(ob doflj* - ^ifocDiino. ('Then P*^ar[iaTaE... set up eight dukes aud 
a HighrConstable, One he sent^to be duke over Margvl [ = Margvet'iJ, and gave him [terri¬ 
tory] froBi the little^mountninj'ivhich Is^tisi, to the Sea of Egrisi [= Black Sea] Above the 
Phasls — and [there] P’amavas built two castles, Sorapani and Dimaa; he sent the second 
to be duke over Kakhetia, and gave him from tbs Aragvi to Heret'i, which i* Kaxet*! and Ku- 
xet'i; the third be sent to be duke over Xunanl, and gave him ITom BerduP River to TifKs and 
to Gai^'lanl, which is Gardabani;the fourth be sent to he duke over Samiwlide, and gave him 
from Skwrel'i River to the mountain [of Armenia], which is Ta&iri and Aboc'i; the fifth be 
sent to he duke over Cunda, and gave him from [lake] P'anRvari to the sources oC the Cyrus, 
which is Javaxet'i and Kola and Artani; the sixth he sent to be duke over OJrxe, and gave 
him from Tasishari f= Boriiom Pass in T'rlaletT) to [the] Aisiani [mountains], from the 
source of the Noste to the sea, which is Samc^'sc and A^aia; the seventh he sent to be duke 
over Cbolarzene, and gave him from Arsiani to the sea; and the ei^th, Ki4i, was Duke of 
Rgrisi, But one he sent to be Constable and gave him from TlfUs and the Aragvi to 
Tasiskari and P*anavari, which is Inner Iberia.') 

This text does not make it clear that the High Constable held a dukedom, but the exists 
ence in Iberian hlstoiy of a ‘Duke of Jberia (K^art'ti), i.e., of Inner Iberia, shows clearly 
that the appanage of the High Constable was in effect a duchy; cf, Brosset, HUL Gi. Ifi 
41 n. 2 (thus, the historian Vaxn^t speaks of nine dukes). For these toponyms, see Java- 
siSviU, iTarr.er.isf, II 278-281, 283-310, 319-331; Gugushvifi, Division 56-57, 59-64, 65- 
67; V 55 , Subtracting the West Georgian lauds, Margvet'‘i and Egrlsi (in the narrow sense 
of Mingrelia or Samegrelo, one of the provinces of West Georgia to which the same name 
was applied in a broad sense; Gugushvtli 55 and u^2, 57) we obtain the following — real — 
Iberian duchies: (1) Kakhetia, (2) Xunani, (3) SmMvilde, (4) Cunda, (5) Ojrxe, (6) Cholar- 
zone, and (7) Inner Iberia. Their number tallies well with the beaven-reflectiug tradition 
of the seven plauet-like vassals of the sun-Uke Great King, whether as a part of the Social 
Myth Of ns a mere symbolical vestige of It, from the Seven Great Houses of Iran to the 
Seven Electors of the Holy Roman Empire, or the Seven Great Houses of Maples; cf, for the 
cosmological aspect of the Myth, supra at nn. 19-23. It is safe to assume that this nice 
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12. So much, then, for the origins of the Georgian, and more particularly 
Iberian, social and political structure and for its early development, prior 
to the Christian phase. The combined evidence of the local historical tradi¬ 
tion and of Strabo produces a rather complete picture. Quite different is 
the case of Armenia. The geographer of Amasia left no account of its polity 
and society and the Armenian historical tradition does not concern itself, 
as does the Iberian, with the genesis of Armenian society, i’he filth century 
was marked by a double event of vast importance: — the rise, foUowIng the 
introduction of the respective alphabets, of national Armenian and Georgian 
literatures. This event brought to a close the period that had been ushered 
in by the collapse of the Urartian Monarchy, during which foreign languages 
— Greek, Aramaic, Pehlevi — had to be used by the educated strata of 
Caucasian society."®* And it, accordingly, distinguishes the history of the Christ¬ 
ian, as well as to a certain degree of the preceding Parthian, phase from the 
history of the Hellenistic phase. Between the end of the Urartian Monarchy 
and the rise of the national literatures of Caucasia, Caucasian history must 
be based almost wholly on foreign sources. But now, exactly as in Urartian 
days though more richly, the historical development is covered by the evi¬ 
dence of contemporary or near-contemporaiy national monuments over and 
above the references coming from the outside. Now the Armenian historical 
tradition is preserved in the so-called Primary if is tori/ of Armeniaf possibly 
dating from the earliest beginnings of Armenian literature, and especially 
in the if is fori/ of Armenia of Pseudo-Moses of Chorene, purporting to have 
been written in the latter half of the fifth century, but actually compiled in 
the latter half of the eighth, and containing nevertheless invaluable data of 

system tSaUd from the very begimiiags ol the IberiAti Monarchy; dT. Karst, Cor;>us Juris 
1/2/1 220, 230-231. Yet it is interestJD^ to note that the Iherlan historica] tradition sacri¬ 
ficed this expression of cosmologism for one of coEmocratlsm when it destroyed the cosmic 
namher seven through the spurious addition of the two West Georgian duchies; cf, also 
the precceding note. But the cosmological tradition persisted in Georgia. In the Middle 
Ages, it was customary to refer to the United Kingdom of Georgia as ' the Seven Kingdoms*: 
e.g., Hist.EuLSop. &; cf, Brosset, Hist, de la Gi. Ill 3S4 n.l. And, what is more, seven ce¬ 
lestial bodies were in fact used then to symbolize the Seven Kingdoms: AHen, Hisiorg 38. 
Actually, the medlacvai Georgian Monarchy did not contain seven kingdoms, but the Kings 
of United Georgia of the time did use a royal style which contained seven titles: King of 
Ahasgia, of Iberia, of Albania, of Kakhetia, of Armenia, &irvan£ah (i.e.. King of Sbirvin) 
and SahanSah (i.e.. King of Kings, the tlQe used earlier by the Armenian Bagratids). Finally, 
in the Kingdom of Georgia (Iberia), there were, following the Partition of the Monarchy in 
the fifteenth century, indeed seven 'undivided* princely houses, which outranked those 
that had succumbed to the weakening division of their dynastic aUods, notably, the Princes 
oi Muxranl, the Dukes of Aragvl and of K'sani, the Princes Amllaxvari, OrbelJanl, C'ic'lS- 
vili, and the Dukes of Somxlt'l: II Appendix C. 

^ Trever, Oi, po is/. Arm, &&-104. 
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much higher antiquity. There are two groups o£ sources, among those to which 
Pseudo-Mosea acknowledges his indebtedness, which are of local provenance. 
In accepting his testimony in this matter — and there seems to be no reason 
for refusing to accept it ■— much light may be obtained for the obscure pro¬ 
blem of how that ancient historical tradition was transmitted before the rise 
of national literatures, and of the compilers known to us. Pseudo-Moses, 
accordingly, mentions {1) written monuments in Aramaic or Greek, it must 
be presumed notably, the temple chronicle of the Arsacid holy city of Ani- 
Camachus and (2) the unwritten, Armenian, lore of the ancient bards. He also 
refers to royal archives and libraries of temple schools.^*^ Unquestionably, 


™ The worth of the andeut tradition preserved by Ps, Moses has now been generaJiy 
recognised; cf. Ahelyan, l»t. dreonearm. III. I 18-64, 215-225; Manandyan, O nek, sporn 
pzvbL 145-155; Plotrovskij, Vrai-ltL 334-335, 338; Vffnsic. ca«#iw 123, l35-!2'6, etc. Mo- 
'ses twice refers to the Temple Histories (mehenakan ptxtmanwnk*) of Ani-Ganiachus {infra 
n. 168): 2. 48, 66; and, the first time, also to its author, the High Priest Olympius. Carri^re 
Huit sanctuaires 27 ti. 1) believes that Ps. Moses derived the entire idea of the Temple 
Histories from £useblns^s Cbronide; and, also, that the name of the High Priest was due 
to the fact that the chief god of Anl was Olympian Jupiter = Aramazd (27-2S), The name 
of the priest may Indeed he so derived: It Is a matter of little Importance. As for the temple 
chronicles, it is worth remembering that temples, and in fact temple-states, were actually 
found in Armenia; that some of them had archives and written records, presents nothing 
unexpected; and even if the terms to describe these records can be proved to have been 
taken from Eusebius, nevertheless that which they describe may well have had an indepen¬ 
dent and real existence, in 2.27, mo^reover, Ps. Moses mentions the existence of royal ar¬ 
chives and libraries of temple schools. In 2.43, Ps. Moses makes reference also to bardic 
sources, which were preserved especially in the land of Colthene or Golfn <2.30); and In 1.31; 
2.50,61,65 produces actual citations: ct., in this context, G. Dum^zil, ‘ Vahogn,' RHR (1938); 
'Le dU de la prineesse SaWnlk,' R£A 19 (1929). Arm. Agath., 11/123, and Gk Agath., 55, 
preserve another quotation from this bardic lore. These pagan songs appear to have still re¬ 
tained their fascination a good century and a half after the Conversion and to have been 
resorted to by the pro-Eranian, i.e,, anti'Chriatlan, elements; EUiseus 3(S1). —A word must 
be said here about the rise of the Armenian and the Georgian alphabet. The invention of 
the former by St MaStoe' (Mesrop), at the beghuuDg of the fifth century, is a generally ad¬ 
mitted fact: tf. Peeters, Poar I’hist, de I’alph. arm. Far more complex is the problem of the 
Georgian alphabet, or rather two Georgian alphabets, the 'military* and the ^ecclesiastical,’ 
which are, however, related. A good summary of this problem is found in AUen, Historg 
309-310. The Iberian historical tradition ascribes, against all plausibility, the invention ol 
the alphabet to the First King, Phamabozus I: Leont. Mrov. 26. On the other hand, Ko- 
riwn, a younger contemporary of MaStoc' and himself originating from Iberia, states (13) 
that the Georgian alphabet, as well as that of the Albanians, was Invented by the same 
St Mastoc'. This is repeated by Ps. Moses 3. 54. Fr Peeters, op. cff.; * J^remle, 6v6que de 
Tlbirie perse (431),* AB 51 (1933), accepts this as plausible. Recently, this thesis has been 
defended by G. Deeters, *Das Alter der georgischen Schrift,’ OCs 39 (1955) 56-65, and at¬ 
tacked by Ft TarchnisvUl, ‘Quelques remarques sur I’Age de raiphabet g^orgien,* BK 30^31 
(1953) 21-28. Now, one of the most ancient epi^raphic monuments of the Georgian language is 
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this may explain the transmission of the Iberian, no leas than of the Armenian, 
tradition. 

The genesis of Amieniaii society, being outside the scope of interest of 
the ancient Armenian tradition, must be elucidated on the basis of various 
indirect indications of non-Armenian sources. On the other hand, however, 
if the origins of the social and political system are better remembered in Iberia 
than in Armenia, the reverse is true when it is the question of describing the 
workings of that system in the Parthian and Christian phases. On this 
point the national literary monuments of Armenia shed a far more generous 
light than do those of Iberia. It may be well to note in this connexion that 
these national literary monuments — of both countries — reveal for the 
first time Armenian and Georgian ethnic and geographical terms that are, on 
the whole, different to the chiefly Classical ones hitherto used in these pages.^ 

Another difference of terminology, and one directly pertinent to the matter 
at hand, is in the sociologicat domain. Prior to the appearance of Caucasian 


Uie inscription from the Cathedral of Boluisi dated A.0.403/4: TarchnlSvlii, 'Les r^centes 
deconvertes ^Igraptilques et lltt^raires en gdorgien/ LeB4 63 (1950) 249-250. From the per¬ 
fection, at once epigraphlc and literary, of this snonumeiit, Fr TarchnlSvili ■would argue the 
beginnings of this tradition in at least the fourth century: Qtit^lqaes nmarquits At the 
same time, because of the csistence of the three versions of Koriwn, he would refuse him 
credence. In this he bases himself on Fr Peeters (28,- also Sounxs 44-45), but he overlooks 
the latter's verdict as to the essential tmsLwortbmess of Kori'wn (Introd. n. 8) and the lat¬ 
ter's acceptance of the plausibility of Koriwn's story of the invention of the Georgian alpha¬ 
bet. As for the argument from perfection, the existence In the fifth century of 'une beUe 
litt^rature arm^nletme' remarqaes 24) proves that perfection can be reached 

within half a centuiy after the invention of an alphabet. Fr Tarchol^vlll would dismiss 
the fact of the absence of any Georgian Inscriptions in the ArmaKl finds (cf. II Appendix B) 
as one does an argument from silence; yet, in the circumstances, silence is indeed a weighty 
argument. In coiine:don with these scholarly disputes one Is reminded of the wotrda of FT 
Peeters (op. ciL 188), ‘Si Ton a cherch^ 4 nier lout cela (Kori'wn's thesis], tant dn c&t^ ar- 
m^nlen que du cdti gdorgien, e'est pour des motifs oh I’amom^propre national se montre 
an pen (on beaucoup) trop 4 d^coavert.' — For the origins of the Albanian alphabet, see 
Peeters, JirimU; Dum^i, 'Une ehr^tleut^ dlsparae. Les Albaniens do Gaucasc,’ JA 41/1 
(1940) 205-20S. It has been rediscovered In 1937: A. Sanije, 'Novootkrytyj alfavit kavkaz- 
skix AJbancev i ego znafieule dlja nauki,' BIM 4/1 (1938) 1-88; I. Abulaje, 'K otkryti|ia 
alfavita kavkazskix Alhancev,’ ibid^ 09-71. See also H. Junker, ^Das Awesta-alphahct 
und der Ursprting der aimenischen und georgischen Schrlft,' Ca 2, 8 <1925, 1926). —Also 
see: Peeters 196, for the reason why one Inventor should have produced different alphabets 
for different nations; 11, Appendix A I; and K. 8a]]a, 'Note sur Toil^e et I’Sge de I'aJ- 
pbabetgSorgjen/ BK 43-44 (1963) 5-1S, for a renewed negadon of Koriwn's thesis and the — 
more valuable — affirmation of the possible foreshadowing of the Georgian alphabet In the 
Armazic script (which, actually, may only indicate what elements were used when that 
alphabet was finally contrived). 

See supra at n. 58. 
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literatures, the foreign-language sources for Caucasian history applied indiscriminately several equivalents of 'king' and of 
'prince' or 'dynast' to representatives of the dynastic aristocracy of Caucasia (162). On the other hand, these national 
literatures, when they appeared, revealed a rich social terminology (163). These monuments restrict the royal title to the 
holders of the super-dynastic Crown (High Kings and Emperors) and call the subordinate dynasts by various equivalents of 
'prince,' 'duke,' or 'lord.' It appears that in earlier times this distinction was not very clear, in Caucasia as elsewhere (164), and 
this is the reason why it was not found in the contemporary foreign-language sources. But, after this distinction had become 
revealed in national documents, foreign sources too, appeared conscious of it when treating of things Caucasian (165). 


^ In the Hlttite, Urartian» and Assyrian sorces, all the Caucasian dynasts are called 
kings. ThaS} Tukulti-Nitnnrta 1 of Assyria speaks of the 43 kings ol Nairi} and Tiglath- 
Pileser I, of the 23 and, then, of the 60 kings of Kairi: Melik^iSvili, UrttrU nadpisi 13-J4. 
The Greek sources of the Achaemenlan period refer to these dynasts as and Sqxop- 

Tsg’ Xenophon, Anitb. 5.4; Cyrop. 3.1.3,4. The second term is, of course, ambiguous and, 
without the juxtaposition of the first, could mean no more than ‘commander,* as it does In 
Herodotus 7,61-83. in the Hellenistic phase, terms like (Plutarch, iucu//us 21.5; 

Strabo 11.2.13; 11.4.6; Ainrian, PiflpL 15; Procopius, who, though belonging to a later 
period, uses and interchangeably for lesser Caucasian dynasts, as, e.g., 

in Betl.goth^ 8.3,9); (Straho 11.2.13; cf. 11.2.18; Appian, Mi'fJir. 117; Tacitus, 

Ann. 6,33 — this title, very appropriately, harks back to the Homeric counterparts of the 
eady Caucasian dynasts: the ‘sceptrc-bearing kings* of Scheria: Odgs. 8.41; 10.390-3&1; 
cf. sapra n. S); prevrres and megislqnes (also nobilea, which is vague: Tacitus, Ann, 2.56; 
12.44; 15.27; 2.58; and 2.3; 6.31,42) are used of them. 'Hysfit&r (Appian, Mithr, 117) need, 
no more than jwtiffs, indicate a dynast: ci. Trover, Od. po ist. AfA, 86, 109-111, 145. 

^ That of Iberia has already been esamined (supra at nn. 128-147); that of Armenia 
will be examined presently {tafra at nn. 181-221). 

The same lack of Hear disrUnction between the ficimXsig and the dwdatai is obser¬ 
vable In the late-Seleucid empire: Bengtson, Straiegl^ 3 ti. 4. 

^ ThereaTter, the ordinary dynasts are referred to in foreign sources by a variety of terms, 
such as (TaTpcETn?? (Cod. Theod, 12.13,6; Justinian 1 Nov. 31.3; Procopius, Aed. 3.1.17-29; 
—■ for the Homan Satraps, see II | 7); (Procopius, cf. supra n. 162; Const. Porphyr,, 

De eerim 2.48); uttigiog (Theophanes, Citron. 792, 793; also the vague jzQ&rog: Ibid. 706, 797); 
princeps (AnaatasiuS Apocr. 174-176); dux (Aeneas Sylvius, Bp. 849-85D; Wadding, Ann, 
Min, XIII 153, 160); but the super-dynastic kings are invariably and reges. It 

was only alter the Greek term for *king' had become, In the seventh century, the official 
Byzantine translation of imperafor that the Byzantines began avoiding its use for foreigu 
kings: cf.,e.g,,G. Ostrogorsky, Jiiiiorg of the Bgiontine State (Oxford 1956) 95 u- 2 (95-96). 
As a result, foreign loan words like and various circumlocutions were used of them, in 
Caucasia as elsewhere. Thus, the Kings of Armenia were styled ^qxwv x&v 

"’Ajppeviaz those of Iberia, xooQonaXdTtjg and those of Abasgia (far¬ 

mer Colchis) i$ovifta<ft 7 jg "A^acying: Constantine Porphyr., De cccrim. 2.48. It is not 
correct, Gierefore, to argue, as does Javaxi5vlli, K^arf. er.ist. II (Tiflis 1914) 391, a diminu- 
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13. The picture of the socio-political structure of Arsacid Arnienia, before 
and after the moment of the Ghristiamzation^ which these national monuments 
reveal is essentially the same as that of the Artaxiad period. Armeiiia is still 
a federation of dynastic princes presided over by the — super-dynastic — 
King of Great Armenia. This structure has been well-nigh exhaustively studied 
by the late Professor Adontz in his first greats and greatest, work: on Armenia 
in the epoch of Justinian.^®* Not the least of the merits of Adontz was that 
he contributed to the freeing of Armenian historiography from the mUieniiial 
influence of the already mentioned writer who is known as Pseudo-Moses of 
Chorene. This somewhat mysterious and deliberately mystifying author, a 
poetic antiquarian and a too-ingenious erudite who pretended to belong to 
an epoch far anterior to his own, not only preserved ancient historical tra¬ 
ditions, but also forged a tradition, a school, of his own, which completely 
disfigured the more immediate past and so moulded the historical prospective 
of generations to follow. On one point, howeveri Pseudo-Moses was right, exact¬ 
ly as Adontz was right, and that was in adverting to the paramount importance 
of the dynastic aristocracy of Armenia, His work, really, is largely a treatise 
on the Armenian Princes.^ 

The opening part of the Hislorg of Armenia of Pseudo-Moses and that of 
the Primary History of Armenia present two different versions of the genealogy 
of the early, mostly mythical, Kings of Armenia. This genealogy represents 
a blend of theogonies of the pagan past — divinities became heroes in the 
Christian monuments — with a pell-mell of reminiscences about the Vannic, 
Scythian, proto-Armenian, and early Armenian rulers. Both versions trace 
this heroic stemma back to the eponym of the Armenians, Hayk, through 
another eponym Aramaniak or Armenak, and derive from this mythical, 
once divine, royal race many of the princely houses of Armenia, as collateral 
branches.^^ This is an indirect but obvious proof of these houses’ immemorial 


tion of the intematlonal posLUon of the Caucasian States from the fact that, by the teuth 
century, their rulers had no longer been called by the Byzantines. 

^ For a criticisni of Adontz's book sec supra nn- 7©, 127; infra nn. 176, 316, 226; II. 
^ Adontz, Armeriifa 237-233, 439-490 (on Ps, Moses); 211-213, 28-45, 336-493 (on the 
princes). See also Manandyan, P'eodaL Hag^ 32-124. 

Frfm. Hist. Arm. 2-10; Ps. Moses 1.5-31 (this occupies practically the entire Book One; 
history begins in Book Two). Like K'art^los of the Iberians («uprff at n. 120}, Hayk Is made 
in Christian Armenian historiography a son of Thogorma, and so connected with Greuesis, 
and his pagan deification is watered down to his being one of the giants (Ps. Moses 1,10; 

mef skayic’n). Nevertheless, traces of his cult, part ancestor worship and part astral 
religion, survived, as also in the case of K'artTos. His name designated Orion: Marr, Aafro- 
jioju. znaSenija; Karst, Mytitotogie 33-41 (in Job 33.31; Tsa 13,19). More that that, Ps. Moses 
(3.35[3d4]) felt obliged possibly as an archaeologism — to deny that 'the princes, as the 
poets say, be of the kin and race and seed of the gods’ (A api^tu ^pp-tuiplt wvJttr, 
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tribal-dynastic origin^ and an exact parallel of the Iberian social ethos: 
the Haykids of Armenia are the counterparts of the K'art^losids of Iberia.^^ 
But the work of Pseudo-Moses was compiled at a time when the ethos of the 
Armenian princely gronp had begun to wane under the double pressure of the 

ithpiaiqmtju^fi ti itamiuubp^ tt hufiiioiihpifHA^ iHv*ant.mbag For azi~ 

other aspect of Uils princely thcophanism^ infra, n. 251. Finally, several deities ol the 
pantheon ol the pagan Armeoians ^ere incorporated in the genealogy — the theogony — 
ol Hayk^s desceiidant^^ anch as Tork'AngU who ’was, according to the Prim. Hht. Arm. 9, 
’worshipped as a god in pagan limes (cf. also Ps. Moses 2,8); King Ara the Fair, the object 
of Semiramis's love, ’whose story is found both in the Prim. HisL Arm., 7^3, and in Ps. Moses, 
l.lSj and King Vahagu, dso said to ha’ve been i^vorshipped by pagan Armenians and Iberians: 
Ps. Moses 1.31* Tork^-Angl represents a syncretistlc figure, at once Tarku/Tartiu, the Ana¬ 
tolian divinity of fertility and vegetation, and the gayasa-Armenian god of the netherworld^ 
an equivalent of the Sumero-Akkadian Nergal, the solar deity of -war and the dead <ln the 
Armenian Bible, "AngJ" translates 'NergeF; 4 Kings 17*30). Ara ’Was the Armenian version 
of the Asianic Arafi/Attys fand Semiiamis a memory of Cybele), who as * Er the Ar¬ 
menian' CffaAi; Tov 'A^pL^rtov) appears in Plato's Pep, 10.13. Vahagn’was the Armenian 
equivalent of the Indo-Iranian V^lrahan^V^Sragito. (= Hephaestus). For aU tfais^ see 
Karst^ Mgthologie esp. 3^49, 64-69 ; III/I g 14-15; — II & 5; Marr^ Aslron. snad^nija; 
Adontz^ "T^rkou chea les anciens Arm^nieus/ REA 7(1937); Lap^ant^yon, Bagi 

Armjm 273-276, 232-290, 318-323; Xafasa S4-9fi; Dum^ziL^ Vahagn ; Trevert CM. pQ i^L Arm. 
77-95, — Besides these mythological figures^ the genealogies of the early kings contain 
some VannJc, Scythian, Orontid, and ArtaMad monarchy ond the eponyms of various 
tribes: cf, Flotrovskij, 283-284^ 334-335, 333; Vansk^ corsfiw) 123-127; Manandyan, 

0 nek. sporn. probL 145-155. — The fact that these theogonieB contain historical kings 
alongside pagan deities, and at the same time represent some of the latter as Kings of 
Armenia or members of their family, suggests the eisJIstence among the pre^hristian 
Armenians not only of the claims of the dynasts to be descended from goda^ but al$a of 
the calt of the kings; cf. also Ps. Moses 3.66, and Lap^anc'yan, Xafasa 86; B<^g£ Armfon 
234'-285. This ^pattern of divine kingship/ the Hellenism ol the Orontlds and the Artax- 
iads must have enhanced* The Orontid necropolis at Angl appears to have been asso¬ 
ciated’with the cult of Angl-Totk": III/I g 14-15. The Commagenian Orontids associated^ In 
the lumuliia of Numrud-dag, ancestor ’worship -with the cult of Zeus-Oromasdes (the 
sky)^ Apollo-Mlthras-Helios-Hermes (the solar psychopomp), and (the astral) Artagnes 
[ V'^flfiray/ifi]-HeracleE-Ares: JM 15-16. The Armenian Arsadd^ had their necropolis 
at Anl-Camachiis (Kamas), in Upper Armenia, and their ancestor worship was associated 
with the cult of the Anatolian sky- and fertillty-^god Ma£an (Maaanes), IranLanized as Ara- 
mazd and syncretized with Zeus: Arm. Agath 109/785, 12/125; Gk Agatb. 133, 57; Gk Life 
of St Gregory 110; ArabXlfe 98; Faustus 4.34; cf, Lap"anc"yan, XajosQ 86* Cf. supra n. 151, 
for the ^ssociaiiou of the Kings of Iberia with the holy city-necropoUs of K^artTi-Armazi, 
which ’was a centre of ancestor worship, an astral cult, and the cults of the sky-god TeSub 
(possibly Iranianiized as Armaz) and of the vegetation-god Zaden. It Is ’worth noting that 
the Iberian holy city-necropolJs of K^arlll-Armazi and the Orontid holy city-necropolis 
of Ang] were homonymous with the tutelary deities of the monarchy, K^artlos and Anuajs 
in the one case, AngJ-Tork"" in the other. 

**.Adontz* Armenija 491* 

™ Supra D. 120 and at nn. 129-133. 
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Abbasid Caliphate, which had suceeded in the inid*eighth century to the 
suzerain rights obtained over the country a century earlier by the Umayyads, 
and of the rising power of the Bagratid Dynasty on its way to founding, in the 
mid-ninth centuiy, the Fourth Armenian Monarchy. A society as marked 
by vigour and vitality as was that of Armenia prior to the Abbasid-Bagratid 
epoch could hardly have evoked the antiquarian interest that inspires and 
pervades his History.™ The new spirit manifests itself also in the fact that 
Pseudo-Moses denies the dynastic origin of a number of the princely families, 
and attributes^ instead, their position to a creation by the Crown in recom¬ 
pense for services to the State. This watering down of dynasticism and this 
emphasis on iiatisme would have been utterly anachronistic before the Abba- 
sid'Bagratid period.^^ It so happens, moreover, that whenever the origins 
of the houses placed by him in this category can be ascertained, their descent 
from the dynasts of old appears beyond all doubt.^^ No less than Caucasian 
historiography ancient and modem, Pseudo-Moses falls to distinguish between 
the two modes of nobiliary existence: feudalism and dynasticism. However, 
when he depicts the Armenian monarchs as effecting a reoiganization of the 
realm, tightening governmental controls, distributing offices of the State 
among the princes, and even * creating’ new princely houses, he confirms what 
has already been noted about the Introduction In Caucasia, under the influence 


™ III/II 5 17 at n. 128. 

™ Cf. Adoutz, Armmija 3^271, — The Caliph’s suzeraiTity impU^ a forcefm 

intrasion of the principle iu Caucasian simultaneously, the 'Me warfare — revolts 

a]n4 repressions — that acoompaaled it resulted In the reduction,-jLid destruction, of uu^ 
merous princely houses and In the rise of a few great.— super-dyoasUc — princely States, 
superseding or controlling the lesser ones, which also conduced to a. strengthening of the. 
Grown. For all this, see Grousset, Jiistoire 820-822, 329-334; J. Laurent, JJArminie entre 
Byzapce et I’islam (Pads 1919) 61-62, 71-82; II | 4. 

Ps. Moses mentions 3S houses as ‘raised* to the princely status by the kings; oi these, 
however, 13 are, on his own admission, Hay kids (Apahuui, Afaweinean, A^oc^, Bznuni, 
Manawazean, Mardpet, Orduni, Siunia, S]kuni, Xoncoruni, Vah[n]<ew>uni, VaraSiiDm, 
Zarehawanean) and 20 more are, as we are in a postion to know irrespective of what he has 
to tell about it, also of unquestionable dynastic origin (Ak^; Amatunl; Anjewae’i; the Ar- 
aactds: Kamaarakan, Abelean, Gabelean, Hawenuni, Spandunl, Jl^akan; Gogarene; Ma- 
mikonean; Mandakuni; the Orontids: Arcruni, Arsanene, Bagratrmi, Gnunl, LngiieDe, Sophe- 
ne [also Afawenean, Gofthcne, Zarehawanean, ‘Vahewunil; Ainelean of the House of Alania 
and Rop'‘s«an of the House of Emesa). The origin o£ the remaining 5 la not certaJii, but there 
seems to be no question of their dynastic origin (Corduene, Dlmak'^seau, Gut'uni, Moxoeae, 
Tr|pat]uni). Ps. Moses (2.8) mentions 5 more Hay kid houses (Colthene, Gardman, Otene, 
Ta^, Zabdlcene) and one house descended from Astyages of Media (Murac^an) without 
saying that they were ever ^created' princes. He comes nearest to truth in 2.3, when he 
states that ‘nasararates' (see infra at n. 1S8) were given out to various dynaats. For the 
houses mentioned here, see II. 
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of the great centralized empires of the Achaemenids and the Macedonians, of 
oertaitt feudalistic features by the Artaxiads of Armenia and by the Pharna- 
bazids of Iberia. 

Now, one of the errors that both Pseudo-Moaes and the Primary History 
must have derived from an oJder tradition was the idea that the Artasdads 
had been a branch of the Iranian Arsacids, the rise of the latter in Parthia 
being contemporaneous with the rise of the former in Armenia; and that the 
Armenian. Areacids had, consequently, been a direct continuation of the Ar- 
taxiads, as one continuous —^ Arsacid ^ dynasty of Armenia, reignipg from 
the second century B. C. to the respective moments when the two historical 
works terminated their narratives. Since, as a result, Pseudo-Moses speaks of 

the Artaxiads as Arsacids, Adontz thought that the innovations ascribed by 

- + 

him to them had in fact been carried out under the real Arsacids of Armenia, 
that is, only beginning in A. D. 63-^^* Modem historiography has corrected 
this misapprehension.™ It could nevertheless be assumed that the process 
begun under the Artaxiads indeed received a fresh impetus under the Arsacids 
through their imitation of the service mechanism of their cousins' Parthian 
empire.™ 


ct. Adtrntz, Atmettija 211-212, 236, 433, 453-454, 4S9-491; cf. supm n. 85 — It uvas th& 
legendary first 'Arsacid' Yoilogases (VajarSak) who was supposed to have achieved the 
,iiew organlzatloa of Armesla: Fs. Moses l.'S'S; 2.1-8. 

™ Manandyau, jP'eodu/. Hag, 247-261; 0 torgovie 67-69; ProbL ofr, strofa 27; rifrruji 57-58. 

™ Adonrtz's arguiuent in favour of putting the beginnings of Armenian feudalism in the 
Arsacid period is grounded in a number of misconceptions. He begins by equating — and 
he is not alone in this — Ihe princely class with feudalism; he thus falls to discern the dynas¬ 
tic-allodial order as distinct from, and parallel to, the feudal-administrative one; for him 
(as indeed for Manandyau; P*ei}daL Hng 241-242; O f^frgoole 46-48) the Armenian social process 
eonsisted in passing from the prii^itive tribal to the more Advanced feudal phase; this feu- 
delizatlon was the origin of the princes:Acmenifia 436, 444, 491. He would thus derive the 
Armenian princedoms from the ^comarchies' of the Achaemenlan period (sapru at n. 72) 
through the iutermediaiy, eiatlsfe phase of the straUgiaef mentioned by Pliny (supra at 
n. 98); the latter, he consequently regards as inchoate princedoms; Armenija 391-892, 483- 
436. Now, this derivation is only in part correct. Most of the 'comairchies' must have 
failed to become princedoms — esactly as thetr Iranian counterparts must, obviously, have 
failed, since there were ultimately only a few princely houses that derived from the i7f6a- 
paitiS group (ct. Ehtdcham, Iran Ack^, 21 and n. 4) — and so went to form the lesser 
noblesse; and, on the'other hand, most of the princes owned their origin to the dynasts-^atrr- 
Aefe who were contemporaneous with and superior to the ‘ comarchs,' bat Whom the Ten 
'Tbonsand on their brief journey throngh (prato-)Annenia simply bad no occasion to meet 
(fupjvi Q. 76). Adontz., next, betrays the Influeace of ancient Armenian historiography 
with its confusion between the Artaxiads and the Arsacids (supra at n. 174); and he, more¬ 
over, argues that since Strabo does not mention any straiegiae in Armenia, whereas Pliny 

does, the rise of these administrative units must be placed between the epochs of the twn 
■ 

writers, l.e., in the Arsacid period: Armenija 391-392, 433; Aspest 141. But Strabo says 
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14. And so the monuments of Arsacid Armenia reveal a society that, to a 
greater degree even than in Iberia, was marked by a symbiosis of full dynasti- 
cism and full feudalism. The Armenian nobility, higher and lower, participated, 
accordingly, in these two regimes. The higher nobility was composed of the 
princely dynasties in control of the several princely States into which the 
Kingdom of Great Aimenia was divided. 

En th^orie [writes Adontz] on pent dire qne les terres des vassaux, 
comme elles sent sonmises £i I'autorit^ de la couronne, appartenaient 
^ cel)e-ci et, dans un sens, les domaines des princes armeniens pouvaient 
Itre regardes comme des tiefs-seign curies. En r^alite, les terres des princes 
arm^niens n'etalent pas des fiefs proprement dits, a *11 faut comprendre 
par fief une possession conditionnelle. Le service militaire que leurs b€n^- 
ficdalres rendaient au roi ^tait consid^re, peut-on dire, moins comme un 
devoir que comma un privilege. Les domaines princiers formaient des 
principaut€s autonomes, leurs Immunltds fiscale, administrative et judi- 
ciaire n'4taient pas acquises, mals mh4rentes h leur nature, 4 leurs orl~ 
gines.^’^ 

To avoid the confusion between the dynasticist and the feudal aspect of the 
Armenian Princes — realite and theone — which marks this passage, and which 
is due precisely to the symbiosis of the two modes of nobiliary existence, it may * 
be well to examine each aspect separately. 

The dynasticist aspect of the princely group is manifested first of all in 
the fact that the principalities of Armenia were fuUy sovereign States, in the 
sense in which the principalities of the Holy Roman Empire after the Peace 
of Westphalia are said to have been sovereign States. But the Germanic Prin¬ 
ces, hardly any of them of dynastic origin, indeed owed their rights to a coa- 


sbsolutejy nothing about any aspect of Anuenin's soct^ structure, so that his silence cannot 
be used as the basis of any argument. Actually, Adontz himself is forced by the facts at bis 
disposal to admit elsewhere that princedoms existed In Armenia before the Arsacid period, 
under Tigranes the Great or even earlier: Armenija 212, 236, 410^415, 444^445, 461, 491. 
The -Origin of the princedoms was — it has been seen througout this Study — (juite 
independent of any feudal-administrative institutions, such as the strategiaff that the Crnwh 
might attempt to impose upon It (cf. infra at nn. 237-238.) This said, it must noveitheless 
be stressed that the Parthlau phase, ushered in by the estabJistunent of Arsacid rule in Ar¬ 
menia, implied au enhancement of Iranian social and political inflnence: cf. Manandyan, 
P'eodaf. Hag. 241-242, 248-251, it is to this epoch, therefore, rather than to the Aohacme- 
nian or, a /oriiori, the Hellenistic, that the great mass of Armenian social and political terms 
of unquestionably Iranian ori^n must be due, as weU as the introduction of various patently 
franian offices, snch as the Coronant, the Seneschal, the Grand Chamberlain, and possibly 
also the High Constable; cf- Anuiiitfii 444-450. It is difficult not to see, however, that these 
patterns of the more bureaucratized Parthian emnire were introduced in Armenia precisely 
with a view to curbing the 'polygeneric* sovereign rights of the already existing princedoms. 

Aspect 143. 
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cession of the Grown, whereas the rights of the Armenian, and Georgian, dynas^ 
tic Princes — princes de race or Urfmsten as one might term them — were 
anterior to those of the Crown itself, and any concession on its part was a 
legal fiction. Tliese immemorial rights included an executive, judiciary, legis¬ 
lative, and fiscal independence; control of the armed forces of the princi¬ 
palities; and, from the princes’ point of view at least, the right to negotiate 
with foreign powers.^’* On tlie international scale, these princes received the 
treatment of minor kings.^™ Yet, immemoriaiiy also, the princes were bound 
by ties of political subordination to any neighbouring super-dynastic Crown, 
Armenian or other, which happened to be mightier than they. However, what 
is very Important, these princely States, because territorialized tribes or clans, 
because, that is, ethno-political, originally theophanic, microcosms, consti¬ 
tuted not only autonomous, but also perfectly self-determined political units 
which, no matter what the degree of their outward dependence on other and 
greater States, could and did exchange one suzerain for another without in 
the least affecting thereby their own integrity and identity.^* Juridically, all 
the principalities appear to have been coequal, although in actual fact they 
differed widely in importance and size and, moreover, obeyed a fixed and 
elaborate system of precedence which obtained alongside the theoretical co- 
equality.^ From .the point of view of government, each princely State was a 
miniature of the Armenian kingdom; whereas the Arsacid King of Great Ar- 


Adontz, Armentfa 104rll0, 176, 453, 467; Aipeci 134; Manandyan, P*eodai. Hay. 
chap. 10. For the mtlitaiy aspect of the prmcipaiitl^s, see U | 17-19; lor the temtorial 
aspect, infra at n. 340; II ^9. In Georgia, a very similar situation continued for centuries 
to come, until the itaiisme of the gtands ini>naFqaes of the Golden Age (eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries), expressed in the predominance of feudal over dyoasticist forms, and the parti¬ 
tion of the princely lands after the fifteenth century (Karst, Cerpi^s /nr(s 1/3/3 161) largely 
'mediatized' the Georgian Princes, In the last centuries of Georgian independence, how¬ 
ever, the pdaees regained a good measure of their former autonomy: c£. Gvritl&vlll, P'^eodai. 
Sak^arP, also 253-259; Lang, Georg. Monarchg 60-63; 11 Appendix G. 

Inira at nn. 233-235. 

^ Thus, the northern princes vacillated between Armenian and iberian allegiance; the 
'western between Armenian and Roman; the eastem between Armenian and Iranian or Al¬ 
banian. In 438 most of the Armenian Princes transferred their allegiance from the King 
of Armenia to the Great King of Tran, 

Adontz, Armetiiia 453, 461. Ancient Anuenlan historians even speak of 'senior' and 
‘Junior’ {(snag, krtser) princes, but this must have been a matter of common parlance rather 
than of legal terminology. In the same, descriptive, 'way they refer to the high nobility by 
the terms avsfag and meeamec, used either as adjectives ('senior,' ‘great’) or as substantives 
('seignior,' 'grandee'); cf., e.g., Faiistns 3.3 (31); 3. 12 (42); 3.21 (64); 4.2. (76); Lazams 
13(46,47); 16(55); 25(96); 26 (9S). For the precedence among the princes, see XI § 21-24. 
Needless to add, the existence of such a precedence did not impair the essential parity of the 
princes, any more than it can imp^ the essential coequality of any body of peers. 
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menia was, besides beiiig th* lord paramount of tbe princes of his macrocosm, 
also a prince hiniself in his royal domain of Ayrarat in central Armenia.^ 
The Armenian literary monuments usually attribute to the King of Great 
Armenia, as also to the Emperor and the Great King of Iran, simply the title 
of king {ark^ay or fagauior).^ The generic term for ‘prince,* as revealed in 
these sources, is uxan^ equivalent to the Georgian rnfavarj hut, unlike it, ap¬ 
plicable to High Kings, their cadets, and sub-kings alike.^^ This may be an 
indication that the Armenian Princes were less reduced by the Grown than 
the Iberian. The heads of the princely houses, however, were usually styled 
ter (‘lord*), tanuter (‘lord of the house*), ornakapei (‘patriarch* or ‘genearch’) 
— the last two terms, like the Georgian mamasaxlisi, are clear survivals of 
tribal conditions. A principality was called, in its political aspect, terufiwn. 
(signifying not only ‘lordship,* but also ‘State’) t<xnuterufiivnj ornahapetuf'-^ 
iwrtf and, in its territorial aspect, ftin (‘house*), asxarh (‘country*) or gaipar 
(‘land,’ ‘canton’), its nucleus being os tan (literally, ‘threshold,’ i,e., ‘Court*) 
or gahjgahoyk (‘seat,’ ‘throne’),^ Cadets of the princely houses, and of the 


Adoatz, ArnteRij^ 462-463, 463. 

Cf. E^emmiaa, ‘Esquisse d'une f^odalit^ Vnl (l^iS-lSdO) 8. —The Boman 

Empeiror was occasionally called * Great King’ (mec t^ttgawor} op 'Caesar' (fto^^ijr); cf-, e.g., 
Ellseus 3 (92, 93). ConYeraely, pplor to the seventh century, hoth the Emperor and foreign 
king$ wapc called by Grealc writers paaiAeiQ; however, the official translation of impetafor 
was then cl. Ostrogorsky, Histoiy 95 n. 2; supra at nn- 162-165. —' 

*** The Iranoid root of the words iJsanEif'iiDn, (' I command,* 'I rule') Is 

iixIaSXf which is related to the Sogdian axscuftmiicieDaii (‘Mng') and the Old Pers. 

(‘Mng*) and which also foand in the Armenian and Georgian equivalents of mtaxa, as weU 
as in the Arsacid royal name o! Axedares (King of Armenia c. A.D. 110: Asdourtan, Ann. u. 
fioAt 103); the basic meaniDg of i jxon in the biblical texts is 'ruler,* 'prince,* ; 

cf. Melllet, AffarmeniseiKS Ettmaiiarbuch (Heidelberg 1913) 135,* E, Benvieniste, "litres 
Iranieus en armenien,^ REA 9/1 (1929) 7-9; Markwart, Erariiahr 173-179; H 5 5 (see there 
also Lap’anc^yan's deasenting opinion on the root of the term). In the Arsadd pedod, 
i&EOii provided a remarkably esact equivalent of the West European 'pilsce* in its several 
senses: (a) a monarch: Prim. Hist. Arm. 14 [iiixaiik‘‘ Bai'tVae'*]; Lazarus 14(48); — (b) a 
royal prince (= one meaning of the German J^rifiz): Lazarus 14 (51); — and («) a non-royal 
prince or sub-king (= Lazarus 14 (52) [f^ianoc^n A<yroc']: the most widespread use. 

Laterin the mediaeval period this title came to designate the greater princes controQiug lesser 
ones; cf. Laurent, Arminie 71-75; supra u. 172. —> It Is Important to bear in mind that the 
preraleiice In Armeolau society of Iranlain or Iranoid terms, Uke i jlscon, need not necessarUy 
signify that the institutions designated by them were themsetves borrowed from Iranlau 
society or even akin to Iranlmi institutions. These terms arc an Inheritance of the Parthian 
phase; cf. sapra at a. 176. For the biblical uses of this term, cf. infra u. ISS. 

IS® Adontz, Armenija 435, 451-453, 457^6, 463-466; Aspeef 141-142. Tir (^wdpwc) 
Is derived from the particle f(-indicative of dlvimty (and relatedtodiPiiE) — a manifestation 
of theophanism — and asr ('man, dr^fp); its fenunme coimterpart being tikia (km = ywi^y. 
Adontz, Armsnifa 404-465; SdeiUet, Alfarat. Elsnjpnlarb, 209, 210, — Tanat^ is composed 
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royal house, were entitled sepuhk', tht title of the heir to the throne being preceded by the adjective mec ('great') or awag 
('senior') (186). 

The feudal aspect of the princely class stemmed, in Armenia as in Iberia, from the attempt of the Great King to involve the 
dynasts in the service mechanism of the monarchy. This inevitably implied the fiction of a delegation of sovereignty, to explain 
from the Crown's point of view the historical 'polygenetic' sovereign rights of the dynastic aristocracy, and, consequently, also 
involved the theory of a 'monogenetic' sovereignty (187). the most important, though not the highest, office imposed upon the 
princes was, as in Iberia, that of duke, or naxarar (188). An additional proof that the Armenian Princes were 


of tlift preceding term and oi the genitive of fun house'), the latter being the eitact socio¬ 
logical eqalvalent ol the Gkorgian mxl, for ’which eoe supra ti, 128. In bihlicsl tescts it cojv 
responds to obeodEanoT^i Matt. 13.52). — Finally, nahcipet is a sodologicai synonym 
of the preceding; it is variously derived by specialists: either, as an ,ftxmenian word, from 
nax- (af^QiTO-), a derivation by the "way of the Iranian nax and fbom -pef (= the Old 

Peis, puitii = -aQxtj^)t as by Hdhsdunann, Gtjmtmatik 200; or as a direct Importation of the 
Parthian period, a derivation ol the Old Pets. *aajapiiiUS < 'lord of the family 0* as by Adontz 
Aspect 142; or, finally, as related to the Urartian term nahodt or nofta^i indicative of the 
royal saocesslon, as by A. Safrastian, ‘The Huiri-laiids,' G 4"5 (1937) 263-2S4j d. Melik''iS- 
vili, Ufaet. imdpisi 402 — 'to ascend (the throne]'). In biblical tejcts. It has the 

meaning of 'patriarch’ (e.g., Acts 2.29); cf. Benvenlsle, Remarqa£s stir les composes arm. 
Q34-635. — The s uffi x -tirifvn (= -oiJvjj) denotes abstract nouns f Mefflet, Alt arm, Elemeit- 
fart, 28-29.'— The e’vnlution fTom tribal conditions of the Armenian and Georgian social 
structure is iHustmted by the history of certain social terms, which Is one of the adaptation 
of old terms to new uses. Thus, the Arm. fun and the Georg, saxi originally meant 'house¬ 
hold* and then came to signii^ 'domain,* ‘seigniOify’ and, in the ease of the former, also 
'country' (= Sjbf. the Ann. tanatir and the Georg, momusaiiisf passed Irom the sense 
of ‘head of a famlly/household' to that of 'head of a princely dynasty* and* in the case of 
the former, also 'head of the State*; finaiJy, the Arm, azff, meaning originally 'the entire 
clan,' came to signify 'the body of the nobles' and even 'the whole nation*: cf. Manandyan, 
P'eaclaL Sap. 242. 

Adonta, AjmeiitJe 401-402, 435, 451, 472-47^; Aspect 142; Matr, ‘ Etlmologlja dvux 
termtnoY aimjanskago feodal'nago stroja,' ZVO 11 (1899) 165-174, ILike the of 

the Sassanian monuments* sepak is derived from the Old Pers, oiOaptidra ('son of clan*) 
and its relation to Bi&apaitis ('head ol clan,’ supra at n, 72, n. 14) is perhaps not unlike 
that of patricii to patrcs. The meaniiig of the Armenian term is a combination of the me¬ 
diaeval French jmteigjteur and the modem German Some translators have been Tender¬ 

ing this term by the French ehevaUer; it would, however, be correct of but one, very restrict¬ 
ed, use of the latter term, as, e.g., in eltevaher de iorraiJte, or chcoalier de Rohan. 

Gf. supra, at nn. 12-14. 

Adontz, Armmtia 450-454, 453, 467, 489-401; Aspcet 143; JavaxISvUl, Gos. sira! 129; 
Marr, Biimalogiia; cf. Karat, Gorpus /uris 1/2/1 204 (but cf. 1/2/2 63, where the naiarorit' 
are said to stand for the dynastic aspect of the Armcaian Princes t); supra at nn, 143-145. 
The etymology of this term is still far from being definitively aetUed. For one thing, its pro¬ 
posed Iranian (Old Pers.) prototypes are not known to have existed. It has, thus* been 
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more powerful vis-a-vis the Crown than the Iberian can be seen in the fact that 
of the latter only some were made dukes, so that the sovereign rights of the 
rest might be ignored by the Grown, whereas every Armenian principality was 
at the same time a dukedom {naxaranifiwn) of the Armenian Monarchy. The 
imposition of feudal forms upon the self-determined dynasticist principalities 
'made of them 'elemental strong fiefs’ par excef/ence.™ As a result of this 
symbiosis, fiterary monuments tend to speak indiscriminately of ta- 

Tiiiier, or nahapeit on the one hand, and noxarar, on the other; of naxararuf- 

either from *naxadS7'a and, consequently, irom nw (— dgxifjit as by Benveniste, 
Titres 5-7; Justl, Nammbach 51^515; ^d, as a possibility, by MIciUet, ‘De qaelquea tnou 
parthes en amo^leD,* REA 2/1 <1932); — or from *nafadara holder of the fgitdly') 
by Adontz, AspMt 142; Manandyan, O lQrp>}>le SO; and MeUlet, Quelques mots. The only 
Iranian example Is a name (epithet?), Nohodares, in Amtu. MarceU. 14.3. HabschmanD, 
Ctammatik 20D, thou^ deriving it from n«ut, like the supporters of the above first etymology, 
seems to consider naxarar an Armenian formation along with a large namber of other aao 
words. Marr, in BUmolssifo 170-173, regarded the first element of the term to have originally 
been nnh- as in nahapet and nahtmg. Sarfastian would link this term, and also nahapet, with 
au Urartian word: supra n. 1S5. Unlike t^on, which abounds in the Bible (both O.T. and 
N.T.), noxarar is seldom found in it. lixan^ it has been seen supra n. 184, is the basic word 
for 'prince,' ‘rtder'; on the other hand, naxarar denotes an official: e.g,, in Mark 15.43 and 
Lake 23.50, where it corresponds to ^ovXevT^^t 1.3; 8.9; 9.3. It is interesting that 

it does not render ^gazifiy6g. like the Georgian erisf'oo {supra n. 14S). That i$ the fimction 
also of i$xan. The latter term, accordingly, corresponds at once to and, thus, to the 

Georgian mi'aaar (for which, see supra n. 132), as, e.g.. In Luke 24.20; Acts 23.5, and to 
OTpaTfpyiQ ^d, thus, to the Cieorgian as, e.g., in Esech. 33.12.33; Luke 22.52. 

This ambivalence of Uxan is significant. On the other hand, is also found to oCn^ 

respond to zoraglux ('general'), in Acts 10.30, 22, 35, 38, but still to the Georgian erisi'o®. 
It is difficult to agree with Adontz, Armetdla 450, that ui^arar is the sociological equivalent 
of the Iranian (Pehl.) Salirddr or vassal dynast <c£. Christensen, Iren Sass. 101-103). Like 
erlsl'atr. It Is rather an equivalent of the satrap or the latter’s successor the strategas {supra 
at un. 92-96; in/ro at un. 237-23S), for all the biblical uses mentioned above. By the time 
of the translation of the Bible into Armenian (following the invention of the alphabet at 
the beriming of the fifth century), dueal and princely fitnctlons bad been sufficiently fhsed 
for iixtut to acquire the amblvaleuce Just noted. The Introduction of the Iranold term 
noxararf at all events, must evidently have coincided with the passing of the Hellenistic 
into the Parthian phase. The Homan Empire, it will be seen (at d. 233), esercised for some 
three centuries suzerain rights over some of the Armcman princely States, and the term by 
which it designated the rulers of these States was precisely 'gatrap,' which stressed the 
feudal-administrative, i.e., the nuxartir, aped of the princes: supra, n. 165. From the official 
language of the Roman Empire the term 'satrap' has passed into the vocabulary of modem 
historians, who delight in using it and its derivative ‘satrapal' when speaking of the Ar¬ 
menian Princes without realizing that this manifests their utter unawareoess of the double, 
feudal and dynasticist, character of these princes and, moreover, disregards the dynas¬ 
tic aspect of it; c£. II § 7 n. 100. 

^ AdonU, Armenija 452,464-466; JavaxISviU, Goo. stroj 115-117. — For the ‘eteme&tal 
fief,' see Goulbom, Comp. Study of Feud. 190-197. 
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iwn and ishxanut'iwn, tanute'rut'iwn\ or of tun and its feudal counterpart, nahang (190). Social relations as revealed in the 
Arsacid and later sources are marked by a great complexity, owing, first, to the amalgamation of the two distinct elements, 
dynasticist and feudal, and second, to the fact that, as in all feudal societies, these relations were not regulated by abstract 
legal considerations, but evolved from concrete experience and the balance of conflicting interests. All one can do is attempt 
to unravel the threads of dynasticism and of feudalism which, without the benefit of articulate theorizing, must not have been 
clearly distinguished even by the contemporaries themselves. The relationship of king and princes was expressed by the 
terms te'r, te'rut'iwn and car'ay, car'ayut'iwn. Here the feudal element manifests itself with clarity and presents a striking 
parallelism to that of the medieval West, even, as Adontz has shown, to the point of occasional terminological coincidence. 
The former two terms can indeed express dynasticist overlordship no less than feudal, but the latter two are exact semantic 
and functional equivalents of famulus or 'vassal' and of servitium or obsequium (191). The bond between lord and vassal was 
grounded in a contract implicit in two acts: the oath of fealty (uxf), whereby the latter promised faithful service and 
subordination to the former, in exchange for his assurance of lordship and protection (192); and a ceremony of investiture with 
some insignia or symbolic objects (193). This bond entailed definite obligations: military service, court service, and feudal 
aids. 

The military service of the Armenian Princes included, in the first place, appearance before the king on summons at the head 
of their mounted troops and taking part in his wars {paterazm = ost) or raids {aspatak = chevauchee). It was precisely with the 
number of horse that each princely State was sup- 

™ AdonU^ Armenifa 451-452. 492. A lew examples taJceti at random from tociettt hlSr- 
toriaus must sufUce as illiaslTations. Faustus, 4.3 (77). speaks pleonasticaajy of aaxarark’ 
a^atk\ petk’eia iSxank% the two middle terms being synonyms designating the lesser nobles¬ 
se (on which presently) and the two outer terms synonymous designations ol the higher nobili¬ 
ty. Lazarus, 13 (46, 47), 14 (47, S2) 16 (55), 25 (96, 93), 27 (103,106) refers to the same gronp 
of repreBentatives of the high nobility by the terms an/ag fnnufSr, ncaforor, i^xatL, 

taiiutSrt flwsr sepuft, nweamec (cf- also supra n. 181). 

Adontz, Armenifa 459-460 and notes. Cf. supra n. 10 for 'lathership' and ’sonshlp' 
as expressions of dynasticist subordination. 

AdontE, Aruienija 469-470 and notes. The oath was taken orver salt; cf. the oath of 
the Great King Perdz as referred to by Procopius, Bell, per?, 1.4.9. The concept of homage 
as a separate act from the oath of fealty does not appear to have existed In Armenia. 

IS* Adontz, Armeitiia 465-466 and notes. The insignia included a diadem {patliv, literally, 

'honour’), a signet ring, and possibly a banner. At the Court of Ctesiphon, the Armenian 
Princes were greeted with branches or wreaths. The princely banners bore what appears 
to have been inchoately heraldic designs! cf. FaustQ5 4.2(77), For the Insignia, cf. also in/ra 
nn. 233-235. 
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posed to muster that the precedence which existed among the princes was in part connected (194). It included, secondly, the 
duty of guarding some of the king's castles and, thirdly, that of surrendering some of their own castles to be garrisoned by the 
king's men (195). the Court service, too, can be said to fall under three headings, the duty of giving the king advice and of 
assembling in the royal council; that of presenting themselves before the king and of participating in the life and ceremonies of 
his Court; and the practice of occupying the higher offices of the Crown resulting in the more important princes' being 
enfeoffed of them, in addition to the office of duke (196). Finally, the monetary contributions made by princes to the king 
constituted an equivalent of the Western feudal aids (197). 

The vassalage of the princes entailed, moreover, three royal prerogatives: the judiciary rights of the king over them (198); his 
right to inflict the pain of forfeiture of life and possessions (199); and of supervising the princely succession (200). The first 
prerogative stemmed from both the dynasticist and the feudal principle. The second and third, though obviously feudal in 
nature, tended, because of the coincidence of the two regimes, to be applied by the Crown also to the purely dynasticist 
aspect of the princely group. 

Now the princely dependence of the king was grounded in both the tides and the feudunr, in the latter, however, because of 
the symbiosis of dynasticim and feudalism, only partially. It is to be borne in mind that the princes derived their power not only 
from their sovereign rights, but also from being great landowners; and the fact of the symbiosis resulted in several kinds of 
tenure. In the first place, to repeat, the princes were possessors of dynastic allods, equivalents of the alleux souverains or 
Sonnenlehen of the West, designated by the 


™ Supra at n. 181; II § 17-24. 

Adontz, Armenija 470-471 and notes. 

Adontz, Armenija 444-448, 467-468, 471 and notes; Manandyan, P'eodal. 60-61. 
In Armenia, as In Iran, ^la noblesse f4odale... est en mime temps la noblesse de robe': Chris¬ 
tensen, /r«n 25, 358-200, 107-110. As is dear from the basically fourth-century 

doeunaents. of the Gregorian Cycle, princes, formed on solemn occasions the enUiarage of the 
Jdng; and Chosroes III of Armenia (S3D-339) even decreed, according to Panstns, 3.8, that 
the more important among them should remain at Court and ^stalu from taking part in 
the activity of the royal army, where their contingents were commanded by the High Con¬ 
stable. This was a dead letter, apparently; a[nd Arsaees II (350-367) accepted the presence 
of the princes With their contingents in the royal army: Faustus 4.3. For an earlier instance, 
the four kings of Tlgranes the Great may be recalled: supra at n. 87. 

Manandyan, Probt. ob. strofa 24. 

Adontz, Arjneitifa 467. 

^ Jtid. 460. 
so* Ibid, 464-485, 
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term hayrenik' ('patrimony') (201). Another kind of tenure was called k'sakagin, or 'purchased with money,' and it probably did 
not differ much from the allods (202). The dependence of the princes, as holders of these two kinds of domains, was clearly 
one of fides rather than of feudum. But there was also the other kind of dependence. It was connected with the third kind of 
tenure, conditional and limited: the fief or pargewakan (literally, beneficium). This was the land granted in exchange for 
service, which the princes occasionally held, as a dominium utile, of the king (203). More especially than with land fiefs, this 
dependence was connected with the office-fiefs, that is, with the Crown offices of which some of the princes were enfeoffed, 
and with the ducal office that was held by all of them. Thus the king of Armenia had a double aspect: he was essentially the 
lord paramount of the federation of dynastic and allodial princes, but at the same time he acquired, through the enfeoffment 
with office-fiefs, the additional character of the principal source of sovereign power and he tended to acquire, through the 
enfeoffment with land fiefs, also that of the chief possessor of the dominium directum. Unavoidably, this duality led to some 
confusion. The sources speak, on occasion, of princes as 'appointed' by the Crown to their principalities (204). Obviously, as 
an expression of the feudal principle and as referring to the dukedoms, which happened to be coterminous with the 
principalities, this is quite correct; but it is not admissible, from the dynasticist point of view, if applied to the princely States. 
Yet the prevalent functional and terminological ambivalence made such statements possible. However, the feudal terminology 
proved weaker than the dynasticist reality, and the 'appointment' meant nothing other than confimation or sanction and 
followed the accepted norms of genealogical succession. Likewise, the cases of forfeiture recorded in the available sources 
appear to present the same ambivalence, as also a conflict between the two principles. What the Crown no doubt tended to 
regard as a punishment of a felonious feudatory, the princes tended to consider rather a retaliatory spoliation of a weaker 
dynast by a more powerful one. At all events, the forfeiture did not infringe upon the rights of lawful heirs, to whom the 
confiscated domains eventually devolved (205). 

A word must be said here on the system of succession followed in Armenia and in Caucasia in general. The succession was, 
in the first place, strictly agna- 


™ Adonts^ Armenija 457’45S; Aspect 142-143. — The iu-yestltute Tritli the Germaji allo¬ 
dial SounmlefiEit -was — as in Armenia, it seems — ccmferted by a banner hence 

they came to be huo^m also as Fruhnenlehen: Thompson, Feudal Gertnan^ 394 and n. 1. 
Adontz, Armenija 457; Aspect 142. 

Adontz, Armenija 458; Aspect 142. 

Adontz, Armeni/a 464 and note. 

^ Adontz, Aapec? 143; cf. JavaxiS'vtli, Go®, stroj 115-117. 
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tic, though, in default of heirs male, it might pass through a ifVomaiL®*® In the 
second place, though this is but seldom specifically mentioned in the available 
sources, an examination of the Caucasian royal and princely genealogies shows 
that this agnatic succession was, moreover, strictly patrilineal and followed 
a mixed pattern. The basic norm appears to have been one of primogeniture, 
but it was occasionally modified by the by-norm of a limited lateral succession. 
Accordingly, power passed from father to eldest son, except when, owing to 
the latter’s minority, incapacity, or death mia parentis, it might pass to the 
father’s next son, or younger brother. Upon the latter’s death, the throne 
might or might not revert — this seems to have depended on the relative 
ambition and strength of the representatives of the two lines — to the senior 
line,*"’ A distinction, however, ou^t to be drawn between the princes as 

Adontz, Armeiii/fl 179^198; cf. E. Stctn, His. da Bas-Emp. II 470-471; J.B, Etuy, 
A History of ths Lohr Roman Empite II <London 1&23> 345. it this traditional Aiuie- 
nlan system of agnatic succession that Justinian I prodaimed abrogated in Boman Armenia 
by Ms Edict 3 of 23 July 535, Movel 21 of 18 March 536, and Novel 118 of 543, replacing it 
by that of cognatlc succession. On tbe other band, feminine succession was admitted in 
Caucasia, upon the extinction of the mole line, as witness the changes on the Iberian throne, 
mentioned sapra at nn. 103, 105, or the passing, in Armenia, of the Gregorld inheritance to 
the Mamikouids, .c. 440: cf. II | \2.18; 13,if. 

Among the sources of Caucasian geneology to the end of the early-mediaeval period 
are found: (1) epigraphical data, such as the Nimrud-dag inscriptions of Antiochus I of 
Commagene, for the Qrontids (1X1/1 S 2), or the Me'set'a inscription of Vespasian, for the 
Kings of Iberia {supra n. 154); '— (2) Greek and Roman historians, for the Oroutids and 
Artaxlads of Armenia, and for the Kings ol iberla; — (3) contemporary or near-eontem- 
porary Armenian historians, for the Arsacids and various princely dynasties (cf. Adontz^s 
summary of some facts of succession In Atmenija 464 n.l); — (4) the Armenian historical 
tradition (Prfm. Hisl. Arm,; Ps. Moses), for the antecedent epochs; — (5) the Iberian histo¬ 
rical tradition (Leont. Mrov.; Roy. List /, //) for the antecedent epochs; — (5) the Iberian 
historian Juan^er (c. 790/800), for the period from the fifth to the eighth century. 

Ah this evidence is in part hagmentaiy and almost always schematic. Yet definite con¬ 
clusions can be reached on the basis of it. There is, for instance, in the case of Armenia, the 
statement of Ps, Moses, 2.8 (cf. 2.1) to the effect that the rule (drenk') of the Arsacids (i,e., 
the Artaxiads and the Arsacids: cl. sapra at n. 174) was for the throne to pass from father 
to eldest son (lit. ‘first son' = zafafijm. ordinj and then to the tatter’s son, while younger 
sons were given appanages. Since Ps. Moses was writing at the time when this kind of suc¬ 
cession tended to be gradaalty set aside, his witness to it appears especially worthy of cre¬ 
dence, Wh&t we know of Artaxiad and Arsacid genealogy, moreover, fully bears this out. 
From JuanSer we team that King Vaxtang Gorgasal of Iberia was succeeded by his eldest 
son. In 522, his other sons having no pari in the succession, but receiving appanages; the 
King Is made to say to Dai'i I: ‘Thou art my first-born son(ffa zorpirmfo ^oiU to 

thee I have given the crown of my kingahip*: Juan^r 203, The case of the family 
St Mhian III of Iberia (in the fourth century), as presented in Leont, Mrov, 139, Is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that nowhere is it mentioned that Rev, whom he co-opted, was the elder 
of Ms two sons. There seems, however, to he no doubt that he was; but since he predeceased 
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sovercigna and the princes as proprietorSj between, that is, the princes in their 
public capacity as rulers of their States, which included non-priucely lands 


Ms father, Ms hue lost the succession, which passed to his brother and the latter^s posterity. 
This was a case rcTninlscciit of the loss of the successlou to the throne of Castile by the House 
of ]a Cerda, descended from Ferdinand, Alfonso X*s eldest son who in 1375 predeceased 
his father, and of its passing to the King's second son Rancho iV and his tinex At all events, 
Leonti Mrov., 67, makes Mlrian Hi Mmself claim the throne of Tran, because he (this 
is of course legendary; supra n. 105) the first-hom son (pfrmio Suili) of the Great King. 
Oa the whole, then, our sources seem to affirm the prevalence In the Hellenistic and early- 
mediaeval periods not only of the patrilineal succession, but moreover of one devolvihg 
upon the eldest son. And, at the same time, there is no Indication that this patrilineal system 
was, as it has been In Muslim society, connected with the choice of the reigning sovereign 
rather than with the age of his sons. This system of patrilineal seniority can only be called 
'primogeniture.' Tbe fact that the term has been associated with a fixed law, as it has com¬ 
paratively recently been formed in ‘Western Europe, need not inhibit us from applying it 
to this ancient customary norm: suffice U to remember the biblical insistence on b^khdr^ 
JTgwrdTOJtOf, prifTiOffenitus: l^khorah, j^QO)TOToxta, printogenita (primiffuQ), etc. This cus¬ 
tomary nonn of primogeniture appUed in Caucasia to the transmission of political power. 
For the administration ol private property coipoTately owned by a family, the probably 
more ancient, tribal system of fraternal or joint-family succession was, on the other hand, 
often resorted to (cf. the following note). The latter system must, nevertheless, have ceded 
to the former when a family was vested with sovereignty in addition to owning property* 
Contrary to the opinions of modem historians, the more civilized system of patrilineal 
seniority must have made Its appearance in Caucasia rather early. The succession to the 
throne in pre-Achaemeulau Anatolia and Mesopotamia was distinctly patrilinealr fof 
the former, Goetze, Kleinasieti 87, 94. This is connected with the prominent part played 
in the royal cult by the ceremony of the installation of the king’s son as crown prince: Engnell, 
Divine Kingahlp 17, 53-59; Goetze 95; Frainc, Royauls israiL 185-1S6. Furthermore, the 
special role assigned by the dynastic religion of the Hlttltes to the queen (Engneli 70) would 
indicate that In Anatolia at any rate, as a result of the dynasUc constitution of King Tele- 
pinu^, the transmission of the royal power was effected not merely patrillneally, but also 
according to primogeniture- The Hlttlte queen — the principal wife of the king — was 
entitled tawananna and had a definite share not only in the royal cult, but also In the domain 
of politics and administration, it was her son who was the crown prince; and oMy when she 
had no sons did the $on of Ihe second wife or the eseriat and, when the latter bad no sons, 
then that of a wife of the rujpfartu class, become the heir to the throne: Goetze 87, 92-95. 
It Seems clear that, among the queen's sons, the eldest was In normal circumstances the 
natural heir. Early Armenian and Iberian history makes ample reference to qneens, i.e., 
consorts and participants in the public churacter of kings; and in Iberia, as has been seen 
supra n. 151, definite traces of a royal religion of Hlttlte and Mesopotamian affinities can 
be observed. The introduction of the system of primogeniture to Caucasia could, therefore, 
he supposed to have taken place in pre-Achaemenian times- 

At any rate, the Achaemenid and the Hellenistic monarchs followed precisely this type 
of succession. Herodotus, 7.2.3-3; 7.3.3, testifies to the prevalence of the system of primo¬ 
geniture among the Achaemenids, held by one of them as accepted by all mon {6 piv *Ap~ 
ro/faCdvi 7 ^ kut' 6 sfsj s^vtoq rou y6v<}v Koi dxt voptl^Apeva 6^?^ 

tdvTOiv dvSpdjAoop rdv jrgsojfitiTaTov ttjp sjfCiv: 7.3-3- — the 'eldest by birth' refers 
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held by the free nobles and the half-free peasants, and the princes in their 
private capacity as ovmers of their demesnes. In the latter capacity, the prince 
was merely the administrator of the property belonging jointly to his entire 
family. !n Armenia as in Iberia, this was a survival of the gerontocratic tenure 
of tribal times; and in this the dynastic aristocracy, including the royal house, 


in this pnasage tn one of the brothers, qnd so, the eldest son); and the disputes about the 
succession of Darius I, recorded by the Father of History, concerned merely the inierpre- 
tution of that system: l.e., whether it was the first-bom (or eldest) son after the marriage, 
or only the first-bom (or eldest) son after the father^s accession to the throue — in other 
Words a porphyrogeuitus — who should succeed his father. Cf., in this context, the com¬ 
plete Acbaemenid genealogy in Justi, Nantenbach 3dS-399; Emd, for Hellenistic piimogeul' 
ture, see P. Jouguet, L'lmperlaiisme muc^onlen. el rhelUnlsatlon de VOrient (Paris 1926) 345. 
Accordin^y, if the Hlttlte and Mesopotamian pattern had been Insiifdcieut in influencing 
Caucasia, the Achaemenld and Macedonian example would, subsegiiently, have proved 
sufficiently impelling. However, from time to time and especially at moments of trouble 
and of weakening of the political forms, the old tribal ways made themselves felt, in con- 
nexioii not only with private inheritance, but also with the transmission of public power. 
The by-norm of lateral succession must have been to a great extent a manifestation of this. 
At a later period, by the tenth century, the by-norm tended to supersede the norm, as witness 
Armenian genealogies, until, alter the Armenian polity had disintegrated and the monarchy 
bad long ceased to exist, it was procialmed as the sole norm in the amateurish and arUlicial 
legal compilation of Mxit^ar Gd (f 1213): Code 2.1. A similar development can he seen 
in Georgia. In the late Middle Ages, the old lateral system came to affect the succession 
to the throne under the guise of the imported Byzantine system of collegial sovereignty 
(for which, see Tonmanoff, Fifieenth-Ceiit. Bagr.); and. Just before the monarchy ended 
its historical existence on the threshold of the nineteenth century, fraternal succession 
was officlaSy adopted in lieu of the paternal system: cf. Karst, Gorpus Juris 1/2/2 226-236. 
In view of all this. It Is pennisstble, 1 think, to question the exactness of Strabo's statement 
regarding the manner cf the succession to the throne of Iheiia (cf. supra at n. 134); possibly 
he was influenced by the system of corporate ownership (on which, see infra un. 20S, 209), 
□r he may have derived his information from an antiquated source: in this cose, however, 
the introduction of primogeniture in Iberia could not have occurred much earUer than the 
HeSeuistic period, — For succession In mediaeval Armenia, see Laureut, Armditie 62-63, 73. 
In Georgia, the ^ mediatization ’ of the princes, resulting from the ascendancy of the Crovm 
In the Golden Age, and the be ginning of the division of princely domains in the fifteenth 
ceututy (supra n. 178), must have deprived them to a great extent of their public character 
as holders of sovereign power, though their govemmenta! rights remained very extensive. 
When combined with the influence of the old, autochthonous system, this must account 
for the fact that iu port-mediaeval Georgia, except In the case of the few stiU fully sovereign 
princes, the position of the head of a dynasty, ruler of a princedom (sat'airado) and ad¬ 
ministrator of a dynastic communal property, passed according to a system of tauistry, 
subject to the confirmation by the king: GvritiSviU, F^eo(fa(,Sa*'art*.258. For the complex 
(and mixed system of succession in Armenia-lu-Exiie, see Count W. H. Hhdt-ColLenherg, 
The RB-pejiideSf Hethnmides and Lurtynons. The Stmeiure of the Atmeno-Cilieian Bgnasiies 
Lisbon 1963) 27-31. 
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did not differ from the lesser nobility.®"® In his capacity as sovereign, on 
the other hand, the prince, like the king, stood alone. Tliis duality of political 
and of tenurial functions, of public and private character, may e^^^plain, partial- 
ly at least, the mixed patemal-fratemal pattern of Caucasian succession.®"® 
Another manifestation of the feudal principle ivas found in the diffusion, 
in diminishiiig and interdependent degrees, of the rights of government and, 
to an extent, also of tenurial tights. The princes, dynastic equals that they 
appear to have been, differed among themselves in rank according to their 
political weight and to the number of horse each was supposed to provide as 
part of his military service to the kJng.“^ But, as feudatories they evinced 
even greater differences. Their ducal office was not the topmost rung of the 
feudal ladder. Al>Qye the dukes in rank and, what is mor^ important, placed 
in a£f;Q£>l contjcol of Mm a ^ aJtnod the four princes invested with the 

office of vitaxa or bdea^x. Below the prince-dnkes, on the dther hand, stood 
as will he then: own cadets aad nobles {<na£k‘ ^ whose dependen¬ 

ce on them was not only one of fides, but also of feudum. 


^ Atlontf, Araneni/a 105, 455-456; Aspect 143; Jfanandyan V’eodal. Hag. 196-197; Probl. 
ob. stra/a 21. In Georgia thi^ systom of aristocratic landownersfilp was retailed to the end 
of the kingdom: aapra nn. 128,207, — Because the private aspects of the jurtnces* existence 
were endowed with st public character (supm at n. 6), the inheritance of princely property, 
not only the succession to princely power, was achieved without recourse to testamentary 
dispositions: Adonts, Aimenija 193-194. 

Justinian I's legel acts distingnish between the Armenian Princes {under the Imperial 
ae^) as holders of public power and as holders of their private domains. Sometime between 
526 and 586, Justinian abolished the autonomous sovereign rights of these princes. The 
princely States ceased to exist as ciwifaf^s /oesfcrafaeorairpeiidfar/oeand were converied into 
integral provinces of the Roman Empire. This concerned the public aspect of the Armenian 
princely dynasties involved. Then, by legal acts of 535, 536, and 543, the Emperor proceeded 
to interfere with the manner of succession to the ‘genearchic' lands {supra n. 206), i.e., to 
the domains that the princes, now * mediatized,' h^d Independently of their own sovereign 
status, hi a private capacity. Cf. II $ 7, 12. f; also Manandyan, F^eodaL Hop. 90, for the 
distinction between the prince as a great landowner and the prince as a seignior of great 
territories, i.e., holder of political power. Strabo, too, may be presumed to have made the 
distinction between the public and the private, when he describes — in reverse order here 
— (a) the administration of private property as carried out by the ftpeoj^iSiravoe of the 
family and (b) the succession to the throne of Iberia as going to the * according 

to kinship and age' {supra n. 127). The Greek word Is, deariy, used here in two different 
senses: 'superior in age' In case (a), 'superior in standing' in case {b), the latter superiority 
being precisely due to genealogical, and not just chronological, considerations. Perhaps, 
owing to this terminological ambivalence, Strabo found himself, under the influence of sense 
(a), adding re KCti ^Xixiav to the 'senior' of sense (b). Needless to add, this distinction 
of public and private is a concomitant of civilized existence, tboagb, in the ruling group, 
the two aspects may meet: fnpm at n. 6. 

Sopfvi at nn. ISl, 194 ; II | 20, 21-24. 
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The vitaaae were established by Tigranes the Great and were referred to 
by Classical writers as the ‘four kings, ^ or tetrarchs, of his entourageJ^ Their 
functions were margraviai and the territories they ruled were in part carved 
out of border kingdoms in order to serve as bulwarks of the Aimenian Monarchy 
against pressures from beyond. Since all the princely levies^ including those 
of the vitaxae themseves, were under the command of the High Constable 
(sparapei) of Great Armenia, it must be supposed that the dependence of some 
princes on the vitaxae was of a political, rather than of a strictly military 
nature.®*® 

The princely cadets, the , originally depended on the princes regnant 

only politically. Tenuiially, they were independent, bejng together with the 
latter co-possessors of their indivisible dynastic allods. But, with the down¬ 
fall of the Arsacid Monarchy, infringements began upon the indivisibility of 
the allodia! seignories, and the practice arose of allotting appanages to the 
$eptihk‘ out of the communal patrimonies, With this, their dependence on the 
heads of their houses became tenurial no less than political. Later still, by 
the ninth century, the $epuhk'^ were known on occasion to transfer their feudal 
allegiance to other princes, heads of other dynasties, Numerous terms ser\'ed 
to designate the dynastic layer of the nobility, in contradistinction to the non- 
dynastic one of the 

The azai nobility was equivalent, semantically as well as sociologically, to 
that of the Iberian aznaarn and had undoubtedly evolved, like it, from heads 
of small clans and family-heads of tribal times {being thus in part smaller 
allodialists who had failed to become sovereigns); from the section of the tribal 
array-people that had remained free; from the war bands of the dynasts of the 
Heroic Age; and from d^lassi princely cadets. It was a class of noble landown¬ 
ers directly subordinate to the sovereign rights of the princes and of the king, 
as Prince of the royal domain of Ayrarat, and at the same time a class of noble 
warriors, an ordo eqaester, whose subordination to the dynasts was expressed 
first of all in the duty, which was also the privilege, of serving in the feudal 
cavalry of their overlords.®** This gentry class had other obligations towards 

®“ II I 5-11. 

Ibid. For the High Constable, see II S \2.I8. 

Adontz, Armenifa 472r47ft; Aspect 142; sizpi-a n. 186; cf. Laurent, Arminic 63-84. 

Suppa rtn. 181, 190. 

Manaad^an, O torffoule 91-92, 263; P'eodctl. Hag. 93; Adontz, Aspect 143, 144-145; 
Grou&set, Hi^ioirc 394; Laurent, 60-61; Kherumian, F4odalit4 136-138.— Azatt 

meaning 'noble' and 'free' <ci. e.g., Luke 19.12; Acts 17.4; I Cor. 1.26; Gal. 3.38), is derived 
from an TranoArmenian rmt indicative of birth, from 'rrhich are also derived the words 
asg and tan, signifying 'race,' ' family,' etc. {attpra u. 185), and, through the latter, the 
Georgian sociological equivalent of eaai: — Other derivatives of the same root have 
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note 215 continued 


In tlie earliest moinuinenta and biblical translatloRS lllce'wlse tbe sense of freedoni and birih: 
Hubsclnnaiin, Gramma/i* 91, The rranian SxGt of the Sassanian epoch is the exact etymolo¬ 
gical and sociological equivalent of this Armenian term; Christensen, Iran Saas. 111-llS; 
cf, Adpnu, Armenifa. 444; Aspect 144; Hersfcld, Paikuli 129, The equivalence of this social 
group'With the knights of mediaeval Western society was Immediately recognised -whenever 
the two societies met, as in Cilician Armenia. Accordln0y, the High Constable Smhat 
(t 1276), a noted representative of the somewhat OaUicized Aimeno-Cilician aristocracy 
of the time, explains in his Code, 1.79, the meaning of a?ai by the Armenian adaplatlon 
to cbcnnUer: — /feirar. It Is curious that in Armeni/o, Adontz should have so completely 
failed to speak of the azatk" as a social group and thus implicitly identified them Tdth the 
scptiftlf^. In hia Aspect, however, the distinction between them Is dear, though only 
one of the many possible origins of the group Is given: the descent from the princes; in this, 
GrouEset follows Adontz. In connexion with this social order, the question of the osiattlkk’’ 
mast now be approached. The term, the Eingular of which is <iataiilk, signified ‘men of the 
os/an,i,e„ Court'(aupraatn. 185), in other words, ‘courtiers.' Occasionally,historians apply 
to them the adjective nrk’uni or ‘royal,’ It is, therefore, gji^tuitous to assume with Adonts 
(ArmenZ/d 477) that the oslnn from which these men d.erived their appellation -was the royal 
Court pisr exceUence, for in such case the adjective ‘royal' would either always be applied 
to them or, what is logical, not he used at all. Ps. Moses is responsible for a certain amount 
of confusion among modern historians regarding this subject. He makes two statements 
about it. In 1.30, mention is made of the 'nobility called oalaa.’ In 2.7, he is more explicit. 
Here he speaks of the guard called ostvt, regiments founded by the first Arsacids (= Aita- 
xiads: cf, supra at n. 174) and manned by descendants of the ancient, Hay kid, kings, who 
were thus equivalent to the sep'ecufn of Iberia and who held lands inherited from their 
ancestors; later on, however, others were taken into these regiments that were called ark^tmf. 
On the basis of this Information and of the obiter dicta of older historians, Adontz (Armenifci 
123, 476-479) and after him jana;Sia (Jf kritike 473-487) came to the belief that the ostanikk' 
were aH connected with the royal Coort of Armenia and (since in Anneni/a Adontz failed 
to accept the existe nce of asatk* as an 3 rtlilng other than a synonym of the sepuhk') that 
they were junior breaches of the succesaive roval houses: in short, royal sepufik*. This Is 
difficult to accept. The historians cited by Adontz, i.e., Lazarus 36 (142), 41 (157), 93 (376) 
and EUiseus 1 (16), 4 (119), show (a) only some of the ostantkk’ to have been qualified ork'- 
imi; (b) the ostanikk’ to have been counted together with the ozatk"; (c) princely cadets and 
even ttzatk'’ to have been on occasion mentioned ahead of the osZenfik*, a thing hanHy 
credible in the case of cadets of the royal house. Furthermore, (d) royal cadets are referred 
to In the sources precisely as sepuhk" (Faustus, 4.46, mentions a king's nephew as mec sepuh 
AT§akaiti; cf. supra at ti. 186); (e) the Haykids, as has been seen, were all princely; (f) and 
so also the junior brandies of the Arsacids; Adontz, Armenifa 123-125; Jaua^ia, K kritike 
487-491. Actually, there is no warrant in the sources for the theory of the older historians 
that the term in question denoted a social group. It seems to me that it merely designated 
a socially heterogeneous but professionally unified group, namely —- as ought to be patent 
from its name — the courtiers, and more particularly, it would seem, armed Tetalners, 
It is in this sense that the ostikans of Eliseus 3 (106) Is probably to be understood. There 
could be, accordltigly, the astanikk^ of the princes and those of the king, qualified in this case 
as ark'u/ti. Their composition could be most varied; azoffc' mostly, no doubt, but also 
princely cadets, and, In the case of the king's entourage, possibly also royal cadets. The 
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the princes, which were of the same feudal nature as those of- the princes to¬ 
wards the king,**® It appears legitimate, therefore, to assume that they enjoyed 
certain minor rights of government on their lands; hut the evidence on this 
point IS very scarce. 

There is no indication in the sources that the Armenian CTown cvci' attempted 

as did the Iberian, to ally itself with the a/atk’ against the dynasts; 
which is still another evidence for the relative weakness of the Armenian Monar¬ 
chy vis-a-vis the latter. Although some of the azaik'^ must be supposed to 
have been allodiahsts, others are known to have held lands, quite feudally, 
of the princes (and probably also of appanaged sepuhk ‘) in exchange for specie 
fled services and in connexion with certain immunities. The name of such 
a noble fief was dwsfufc (hteraUy, ‘engagement’'); its holder was x&Stakdar, 
This tenure was, as its name indicates, entirely conditional and limited: a 
domfniitm Accordingly, the case can be conceived of an azat holding 

a fief of a sepuh, who, in turn, held of a /lOMrttr, himself the holder of a poiye- 
wakan of the king, and that, moreover, the xostak in question was a fragment 
of the pargemakan. This arrangement, even without the not very certain in¬ 
termediary degree of the sepuh, shows Armenian society to have possessed 
another feature of feudalism — subinfeudation. The symbiosis of feudalism 
and dynasticism seems to have made the holding of land-fiefs no less avowedly 
hereditary than was the holding of office-fiefs. 

The (isalk^, though distinct from and inferior to the dynasts, formed together 
with them one tmdy — the nobility. Their privileges included personal invio¬ 
lability before the law, as is attested to by Canon 3 of the local council of Shar 


precedence of menibers of tbia group, as found in the sources, would quite naturally depend 
on their origins. All this must have been at the base of Ps. Moses's narrative; as well 
a$ the tact that some of the azatk^, and consegnentty of the — and possibiy this 

was particulariy tme in the case of those who were — were allodjaUats; and, moreover 

of these some may Indeed, by way ot an exception, have been d^lassi dynasts, and so Hay- 
kids (exactly as there have been exceptional non-princely houses of dynastic origiii in Russia 
and Lithuania; cf. sapm n. 11). As in Western £.urope and in Iran, smaller allodialists 
easily failed to form part of the higher nobility and became instead menibera of the gentry: 
Adontz, Armenija 458-459; supra n. 14. 

It is clear, for instance, from Canon 16 of the local council of ^ahapivan (A.l>. 444) 
that (saik^ acted as Judges; Aklnean, ed., Bahapwani Golovin, kunoneri (Vienna 1953) 89: 

^Ufpv^irftiiTtf fr^ft ^taif bp^ff ^miF mq^tn p qiainiuLtTpmg bi, ^ratf 2p‘bta^aA, Siucc prin^ 
ces were supreme seigneurs jasliciers in their States, without any interference from the 
Grown (Adontz, Armeaifa 467; sapra at im. 177-178)* the judiciary position of their noble 
vassals must obviously have been a matter of princely appointment, exactly as the pirlnces 
themselves held ollice-fiefs of the king. 

Manandyan, O iorg<^te 91-92; Nyut‘et hin Haynstanl tRtesakan Apanfr"! patixiat'^yan. 
II (Erivan 1928) 43-52, 73-74; cf. Khentmian, Fiodalili 12-14. 
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hapivan of A.D. 444 (218). Together with the princes, these nobles were wholly distinct from the rest of the people (219). Their 
oneness as a class with the dynasts was, further, manifested by the fact that certain derivatives of the term azaf were used by 
the ancient writers to designate the entire nobiliary body without distinction between prince and noble knight (220). But the 
nobles seldom achieve notice in the pages of the historians, being outshone-exactly as are in the pages of Saint-Simon their 
counterparts, the gentilshommes-by more exalted dramatis personae (221). 

The rest of the population (ramikk’) was the tiers-etat, the taxable class par excellence. It included the urban population, 
merchants-many of them foreigners: Jews, Greeks, Syrians-and artisans, and the vastly more numerousand less privileged 
peasants {shinakank'). The latter, moving steadily from the conditions of colon!, in which they had found themselves in the 
Artaxiad period, in the direction of full-fledged serfdom, remained personally free but were attached to the soil and dependent 
on the noble landlords. This dependence, entered into, like the attachment to the soil, in exchange for the lands tenanted by 
them, consisted in the corvee, various imposts, and miliary service in occasional levies in mass. It also included their 
subordination to the political authority of the lords, princely indeed and also knightly. Beneath the free social classes stood the 
slaves-chiefly war prisoners but also those who sold themselves into slavery-who were not very numerous in Armenia, even 
in the Hellenistic phase (222). 


AMnean, Sabapinatii kanati. 74: hPi ^ tt qjiA Jiapp 

Cf. Manajndyan, 0 torgoplt 02; KheriuiiiaD, F^daliU 2Q. 

^ Manandyau, 0 torgople 02; Kbertamlan, Feod&lili 52. — The loci for what seems 

to have been a dlifeience even in physical appearance are Lazarus 77 (312> aud Eiiseus 

3 {S6}. 

As an instance, Lazams refers as <tmesnaffn azaiagundk'^ nSxwhis (13142]) and 

gosatejiiwyn. {14[48]) to the group which is elsewhree referred io by him as aufagtiiiin Hayoe* 
(13[4G]), ametiayn awagac’ tanuterane^ aSxarhi^ Hagoc* <13{47J), naxararsa Hayoc^ <14[47])j 
gniBUgantuoifa Hagoe' (14[4S]), naxarark’d Hayoc' (14[4S]), znaxnrcirsn Ragoe’, iSxanac’n 
(14(51]), liirfl/ioc'n (14[52J), etc. Faustm, 4.55; 6.1, seems to be using axatagund 

In the same sense; this term was used to designate the nohle cavalry of Ajmnenia (mduding, 
no doubt, the princes who commanded it): Grrousset, Rhtoire 294. For the Armenian nobility 
in general, see Kherumiaii, Fiodalite 7-22. 

Cf. Laurent, Arminie 60-61. 

For the term runtfA, as applied to the entire Third Estate, and also for another term, 
aitazat, which was used by way of an epithet and is not to be taken is the sense ot ‘unfree/ 
but rather in contradistlHctioti to azat, see Manandyun, P^eodal. 149, 183-1S9; ProbL 

ob, sirttja 19; Kherumlan, Fiadaliti 22; and, for the Iberian parallel of anazal, cf. supra 
Q. 140 — For the urban population of chiefly fO(reigu traders ^d local agriculturalists and 
artisans, see Manandyan, Rttg. 216-231; 0 tors^li 62-86, 118-119; Kherumian 

27-30. Cities has often grown out of fortified settlements that had developed in the pro- 
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Though jejune regarding the lesser noblesse, the national historians, be it repeated, contain ample information of a 
genealogical, onomastic, geographical, and political nature relative to the dynastic aristocracy. In fact many of the historians 
were historiographers of particular princely families (223). Some of them, moreover provide us with partial lists of the princes 
from which their relative precedence can be inferred (224). Now, Arsacid Armenia appears divided into some fifty princely 
States--about half the number of the States that were, according to Urartian sources, under the aegis of the Vannic Great 
Kings (225)-held by some thirty dynasties. The exact number of the Armenian Princes, successors of the Urartian sub-kings, 
did not, quite naturally, remain stationary, but varied in the course of history, owning to the fact that the outlying princely States 
occasionally fell away from the Armenian Crown; that several of, especially, the more important dynasties tended to form 
subsidiary States as secundo-genitures or tertio-genitures; and that, on the other hand, some dynasties would accumulate 
princedoms, either peacefully through inheritance or investiture, or violently through conquest (226). Geopolitically, Great 
Armenia was composed of central and zonal territories, the latter being rather more Armenianized than truly Armenian. The 
southern semicircle of 


tecting shado'w of castles. —' For tbe peasantry, whicli was the ecoDomic toondation of the 
socio-political structure of Armeala, see Manaadyan. DiU>iu.t*ganmr hin Uagastajd li'jia- 
kcamerl druryan masi/; maispaRiit*^<m. STtanum (EriYas 1925); F’eadal, ffay. 160-161, 138- 
189, 205-310, 304-319; 0 torgwli 08, 82, 93-94; Prohl. ob, siroja 21-23, 27; Adontz, Arttvatlfa 
479-487; Aspect 150-153; Kherumiati 22-26. — Finally, for the slaves, Yrho 'were used chiefly 
as domestics and never on a scale comparable to that of the Graeco-Roman 'world, see Manand- 
yan, P'eodd/- ifoy. 237-240; O tot^le 68, 94; Probl. ob. siroja 3-13, 19; Khenimian 30-22. 
The three sources of slavery were: capture in war, purchase, heredity. — Adontz attempted 
to interpret fumiA as referring to the princes' serfs (and forgot about the nobles’ serfs) and 
as denoting free peasants: Aspect 150-151; ct. Grousset, Hi&tolK 294, This, in the 
light of Manandyan’s studies, is incorrect and was no doubt due iu part to Adontz’s erro¬ 
neous derivation of the former term: cf. Manaudyan, Probl. ob. afro/a 19. For the Iberian 
parallels, see supra at un. 139-142. 

Accordingly, Faustus, Lazarus, Ellseus, Ps. John Mamikoncan, Ps. Zenobius were his^ 
torians of the Mamlkoiild Dynasty; SebEos, Sapuh Bagratuni (whose work has been lost), 
Ps. Moses, Leontius, of the Bagratid;'the Arcrunl Dynasty had a family historiographer in 
Thomas Arcruiil and that of the Siwnis—posthumously — in Stephen Orbeliau: cf, Laurent, 
Atm4aic 84, 90, 143; Kherumian, F£odaliti 23; Muyldertnans, ‘L'historiographie arm4- 
nienne,' LeM 76 (1963) 114. 

^4 H 5 20-24. 

See Adontz's tentative list (some 102): Hist. d'Arm. 210-213. 

Adontz, Armen f/fl 236-297, has established that, contrary to certain e^saggeroted notions 
that were due to a misunderstanding of the sources, the number of the princely houses of 
Anaienia ffas about fifty. He left out of the count, ho'wever, some bouses that had passed 
out of the Armenian sphere In the coarse of the fourth and filth centuries. Sec IX | 3,4, 15; 
of. ^50 Manandyan, p^eodai. Mtxg. 45-46. 
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the zone was composed of three marches: the Syrian, later contained in the Roman province of Fourth Armenia; the Arabian, 
corresponding to the provinces of Arzanene or Aghdznik, Gordyene or Korche'k', and Moxoene or Mokk'; and the Median, 
chiefly the provinces of Persarmenia or Parskahayk' and Adiabene or New Siracene (Nor-Shirakan). The northern semicircle 
was formed by, in the middle, the Iberian March, based on the province of Gogarene or Gugark', and by a number of outlying 
principalities south-west and south-east of it. The south-eastern group was comprised of the provinces of Otene or Uti, 
Arts'akh, Caspiane or P'aytakaran, and, between the last two and west of them, Siunia or Siunik'; the south-western group 
contained the provinces of Tayk' and of Upper Armenia. The central region was composed of the northern cantons or lands 
forming together the province of Ayrarat, where the domains of the Arsacid royal house were situated, and the southern 
territories grouped-subsequently-into two provinces, Turuberan in the west and Vaspurakan in the east. The majority of the 
princely States were coterminous with cantons; a few of them, however included entire provinces (227). 

15. All the known princely houses of Armenia, and of Caucasia, will be examined in the next Study. Here, a few historically 
important Armenian dynasties may be singled out; before this, however, a word needs to be said about the princely 
nomenclature. The earliest Armenian literary sources reveal the existence of a fully developed onomastic system involving the 
praenomen and the nomen gentilicium. The princely family names were by origin either territorial or patronymic, though 
actually the distinction between these two kinds of names was often blurred, owing to the fact that many of the princedoms 
seem to have derived their names from the patronymics of their ruling houses (228). Most Armenian names of countries and 
regions being plural in form-a relic of the tribes and clans of the past to which these territorial units owed their individuality- 
the word designating a principality was often the same as the plural of the dynastic surname derived from it or from which it 
was derived. Some dynasties, moreover, had special family titles, peculiarly their own, and others were enfeoffed of great 
Crown offices, and as a result some patronymics were derived from such titles and offices. All the 


*3^ Adontz, Armenifa 29S-321 (cbapt«r on the Territonal Analysis ol Uie Princedoms); 
H. HOhscbmaaiij Die itltarmenisehen Ortsnamen (Stmssburg 1904); T. Hakobyan, Vrvagcer 
HcgastGRi patmakan aSsarhagrut^yeai (Erevan 1960). —- It onght to he noted that the dif¬ 
ferentiation between the terms ‘province^ or 'coantiy' {aSicctrh) and ‘canton' or 'land' 
was not observed by ancient historians prior to the epoch of Justinian I: Hbbach- 
mann 240-244. There were^. In other words^ simply different lands^ some larger and con¬ 
taining others — these we may call ex posl facto 'provinces' — and others, sm^er. Arm. 
gaivar = Georg, k^aegana ('land'), 

Adontz, Armen f/a 299 and, for instances, passfm 20S-321. 
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meanber^ of a princely house, including its head, might be called simply by 
their pTaenomma and their common nomen genUlidumy their princely status 
being sufficiently apparent from the latter. More formally, the ruling princes 
vrere styled: * Prince (one of the several terms discussed earlier) of Thisr-and- 
that land (usually the genitive plural of the toponyra), or of Such-and-such 
a family (the genitive plural of the surname)." The formal ivay of referring 
to a princely cadet to entitle him sepiift 'with the addition of the family 
name, either in the nominative singular or in the genitive plural®®* 

The fgHlowing lew luatances, cnlied at raudom from ancient historians, will lllns^trate 
various forms of the nomendatare. (I) Princes (a) Terrilorial Names: Andovk Siwni 
^Faustus 3-16[551); Andovkag iSxanin Siwiteac"^ <Fan, 3,]ll[39]); iSxann Siumeac'^ sValinak 
(F^u.3.0 (52J); Vorot'^ fSconn Vajianday gawa^-in (Fan. 3.13[40'I); zArtaivan. stlixati Vanandfty 
<Fau. 3.t4l49]); Gorar Joroc' aSxarhin (Fau. 3.12[4G']); ier^fiwneafr'' (Lazams23 

[92]); Ar/ofir tSr Siivneae* {Sk Lett 42), — (b) Geutllitlal Names; V<ih<m gAmeduni {Fan. 
3.8[31J; zParpeii? tann Amaiuneat* (Fan. 4,4[81]); zKarSn ziixann Amaluneac^ ichmin. 

(Fan 3.14(49]); zAba Qnuneac" <Fau. 3.12(40)); Vordonn Afomffeojicart iohmin. temiilir 

(Fau. 4.13(136]); Yahem ncihapet tohmin (Fan. 3.7[2&1); tir Faftnn 

(Las. 23(92]); Mangen AmcLiuneac^ ter Left. 42); Grigor i Mamik^rteim, Soibat i Bagrtt- 
tiint (Leontius 4 [14]), — (II) Cadets: Hitiagektiy MontikonSi (La£. 41[163]); sepafm Hmayeetk 
(La^. 33[134]); sepubji MamikonSic* Yasak (Laz. 63(263]); sepahk'n. Vahewunik’ (Sebeos 
7[79J); niMf a^puAn AfcmiAwnere* (Laz.27llOS]); Humtaaspeonsepuh m'L M^xmikonean iohinejt 
(Fau. S.37(246p. — (HI) Princesses: ziikinn RSttuieac' (Fan. 4.69(184]). — Documents of 
the siii:th century (e.g., Acts of the Council of 565; Bk. Lett 74) indicate that patronymics 
(In the sense of a name derived from one's fathesr, rather than in that of a nomen ^enfijfciujn) 
tended to be used instead of both surnames and titles. Fauatus's use of iaiit tohmt, gawofij 
aSxarhi (genitives of 'boase,' 'family,* ‘land,' ‘country,' coupled In the above examples 
with the suffix -n, which Is a kind of definite article) may be a stylistic mannerism. Above, 
the toponyra Van«nd(gen. Yanandag) is singular in form; Siumiilr* (gen. SlOfReac'^^ plural. 

surname derived from the latter is Sia/ni-f its plural is identical with the toponyra. 
Thus, 'Prince of Slunia' has the same form as, say, 'Prince of the Amatuni [family/bouse].' 
Some houses had both a dynastic aud a terrltori^ name (as, e.g., the Kamsarakans of Aj^ 
Saranik^, who were also sumamed Ar^anim); the territorial names of some ended in the 
suffixes -ac*i or -ec'f (e.g., Akeoc'/); while others are not known to have had any surname, 
territorial or dynastic, but were known aa just, let us say,' Prince of Vanand, * Most dynastic 
patronymics ended in -izni, exactly as most territorial names, so that it is not always possible 
to teil whether a surnarae was dynastic or territorial by origin. The suffix -uni appears to 
be related to the Urartian suffix of belonging -tnt; Piotrovskii, Veuisk. car&iDo 124; cf. Me- 
lik^iSvill, UtotL nadpist 52, Some dynastic patronymics ended also in -eait (gen.pl*-5iV), 
and so did a few toponyms. The use of the Persian i4dfat with the patronymics is a post- 
Arsacid affectation. For the gentilEtlal titles and hereditary offices, see XI | 12.9, 14, 17, 
J3, 27i cf. 5 13.JJ; § 14. “ Netxarar seems to have been used chieHy by way of a 

general description, especially in the plural, as applied to groups of princes, rather than as 
a specific term that iormed part of their particular and official nomcnclattire. The use of 
this feudal term is, accordingly, similar to that of the Georgian dynastidst term sep‘ecul 
and different to the speciftc use of the feudal erfsf'ra?. Here may well be another indication 
of the difference of emphasis in the feudal-dynasticist symbiosis in Armenia and in Iherla: 
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Among the most powerful princes were, of course, the Vitale of the four 
marches. The Syrian, or {as it was then termed) the 'Assyrian, * March was 
formed of the territory of the former Kingdom of Sophene and compris¬ 
ed the Principalities of Ingilene or Angel-tun and of Anzitene or Andzit, 
ruled by one dynasty, and those of the two Sophenes or Tsop^k", one called 
‘Greater’ and the other ‘Lesser" or ‘Shahian/ The three dynasties which 
reigned in these four States appear to have been descended from the Orontids, 
one-time Kings of Sophene, whom the Artaxiads had dethroned ‘without, 
evidently, being able to dislodge. It must have been for this very reason that 
the Vitaxa of this march appears, as an exceptional manifestation of the 
Crown’s to have been not a dynast at all, but an official, the Grand 

Chamberlain of Armenia {hagr fajaiwri), who controlled the chief fortresses 
of the region and especially the great fortress of Angl, in Ingilene, formerly 
Carcathiocerta, the capital of the Kings of Sophene. As a concession no doubt 
to the dynasticist regime, the Grand Chamberlain was ex officio invested with 
the Principality of Mardpetakan, in the province of Vaspurakan, and so bore 
the title of mardpeL The Arabian March was composed of the territories taken 
from the Kingdom of Gordyene and from Mygdonia and was placed under the 
rule of the Vitaxa of Arzanene, styled " Great Vitaxa, ’ who commanded the 
Princes of Moxoene, Corduene or Korduk*' {in Gordyene), and of Zabdicene 
or Tsawdek" (in Arzanene), as ■well as others. Of these, the Prince of Corduene, 
though subordinate feudally to the Vitaxa, enjoyed the exceptional military 
position of being exempt from the High Constable’s command. The Vitaxa 
of Adiabene controlled the Median March, created with the lands wrested 
from the Kingdoms of Adiabene and Atropatene; whilst the Vitaxa of Goga- 
lene, or of Iberia, also styled 'The Other Vitaxa,’ was in command of the 
‘Moschic,’ that is, Iberian March, built with the Georgian conquests of the 
' Artaxiads. These two Vitaxae were, also, assisted by subordinate princes. 

Before the downfall of the Arsacid Monarchy in the fifth centurv. all the 


nutlying tcrrilurics, save Tayk', Siunia, and Moxoene, had been lost to it. The 
Syrian March, having lirst fallen under the aegis of rome in 2^8, beeame de¬ 
finitively a part of the Roman Empire at the end of the fourth century, as 
nlso did Upper Armenia. To the principalities of the march, two more were 
-"added: Balabitene or Balahovit and Asthianene or Hashteank^, in Upper 
^Armenia, on the Arsanias; and so there came into existence Rome’s vassal 
Pentarchy, later called Other Armenia, — the region of six princely States 


' th^ lynAsticl^t elements tending to be more concretie in the former, tbe feudal in tbo latter; 

at nu. 184, ISO, 216. On the other bund, tanutir also tended to be used in a gene¬ 
rally descriptive rather tha.n precise way, though to a lesser degree than jtmemvzr. 
to have been used only with patiouymle surname $. 
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ruled by five dynasties acknowledging the suzerainty of the Empire. At the same epoch, parts of the Arabian and Median 
Marches, as well as the province of Caspiane, passed to Iran; Otene and Arts'akh became parts of Albania; and the Iberian 
March, having already in the first century briefly entered the Georgian world, now once again reverted to Iberia. Under new 
suzerainty, the House of Gogarene, the sole remaining member of the Artaxiad tetrarchal system, retained its control over 
much of the territory of the march and continued, alone, to enjoy the dignity of Vitaxa. 

Armenia so diminished contained only six of her former fifteen provinces. Three of the limitrophe ones that remained--Tayk', 
Siunia, Moxoene-constitued single princely States; the rest was divided into a number of smaller principalities. On the par 
with the margravial Tetrarchs, stood two dynasties: the Bagratids (Bagratuni) and the Mamikonids (Mamikonian), the one 
ruling Syspiritis and other cantons in Upper Armenia, Turuberan, and Vaspurakan, the other holding the whole of Tayk' and 
contons elsewhere: Taraun, Bagravandene or Bagrevand, Acilisene or Ekegheats'. the one was enfeoffed of the office of 
Coronoant of Armenia {t'agadir) and the other of that of High Constable of Armenia (sparapef). In the central lands, other 
dynasties held sway. In Ayrarat, besides the Royal House, the Houses of Kamsarakan and Amatuni were sovereign; in 
Turuberan, those of Apahuni, Gnuni, Khorkhor'uni, Vahevuni-the High Priests of Armenian paganism--and the latter's 
successors, the Gregorids, the dynasty of the first chief Bishops of Armenia. In Vaspurakan, reigned the Houses of Artsruni, 
Rshtuni, Andzevats'i, and--again--Gnuni. Finally, Siunia and Moxoene were ruled by their own, homonymous, dynasties. Of 
the remaining princes, many were in their day as important, but none perhaps as historically significant, as these; and of 
these, four dynasties stand out exceeding all the rest in historical importance: the Bagratids, the Mamikonids, the Artsrunis, 
and the Siunis. 

16. The political weight of the Caucasian princely States can be estimated by examining their international position and their 
military might. The geopolitical self-sufficiency of these principalities, as has been pointed out earlier, made itself manifest in 
the facility with which they passed, while retaining their individuality and autonomy, from one overlord to another. In this way, 
the Vitaxae of Gogarene exchanged, in the first century, the suzerainty of the Armenian Crown for that of the Iberian and the 
princes of the Syrian and the Arabian March passed to Rome, in 298, through the cession by the Great King, then overlord of 
the Armenian kingdom. Then, in the years 330-339, the Vitaxa of Arzanene, or of the Arabian March, attempted to transfer his 
feudal allegiance to the Great King; and in 363 a part of the Syrian and the whole of the Arabian March reverted to Iran, the 
princes themselves accepting the suzerainty of the Great King instead of the still 
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lingeriog one of the King of Armenia, In this, the Median and the Iberian 
March, as well as the territories of the Caspian and the Median frontier 
foUoTved them. In 377/8, the number of the princes of the Roman obedience 
was increased to six through the addition of two States of southern Upper 
Annenia,®®® 

We do not know whether there were any princes in the Median and Caspian 
territories that passed to the Iranian empire. But in 42$, most of the remaining 
Armenian Princes transferred their vassal obligations from the King of Armenia 
to the Great King of Iran, This was the end of the Arsadd Monarchy of 
Great Armenia, The status of these princes of the Iranian obedience is well 
known. It was in no way altered in the transaction and remained exactly 
the same as before. The only change was precisely that. Instead of having 
the Arsacid King of Armenia, they now had the Sassanid emperor of Iran 
as their suzerain. Their obligations remained the same; their rights, in fact 
rather increased, for the new overlord reciprocated their military service with 
financial subsidies. From the point of view of the Iranian empire, aecordin^y, 
the Armenian Princes must have belonged to the category of the ;?<ihrddran 
or sovereign vassals. Precisely the same legal situation was repeated when, 
in 580, the Iberian Princes followed the example of the Armenian,^ 

The legal status of the Armenian princedoms in the Roman Empire is also 
well known. There were two groups of princely States: the Pentarchy of Oth¬ 
er Armenia — the safrapiae or the geiite$ jiBvrj — and the principalities con¬ 
tained in Upper Armenia which devolved to the Empire after the par¬ 
tition of 3S7 and which was called Inner Armenia, All these States belonged 
to the category of dvitates /oederafue, that is, of autonomous polities which 
were bound to the Empire, not as a consequence of a conquest, but in virtue 
of an agreement or treaty — a foedus non aequum — and which thus owed 
their sovereign rights to no concession on the part of the protecting power. 
These States, accordingly, enjoyed full immunity from the Imperial taxation, 
Imperial garrisons, and the Imperial administration; and their duties towards 
the Empire consisted in a surrender of foreign policy and in the obligation of 
military assistance: in fact, precisely the same privileges and obligations as 
had been theirs under the Armenian Crown and as belonged to their compeers 
in relation to the Crown of the Sassanids. It may be added that the latter 
princes and those of Inner Armenia were placed under the supervision of 
their suzerains' viceroys — the Iranian marzpan and the Roman comes Ar¬ 
men me, respectively. The Pentarchs, on the other hand, were left entirely 

n f 6-11. 

Cf. Adontz, Annenija 277-270, 471; Grouseet, Nistoire 2S7-289, 293; Laurent, Armi^itie 
67-70; cf. $apra n. 14; IV ^ 11-13. 
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to thomselves,®® In their case, moreover, it is known that they ■were — upon 
accession doubtless “ invested by the Emperor "with the insignia of their 
dignity, which included royal vestments and the red footgear up to the knee, 
that is, buskins, *of the sort (writes Procopius) which only the Roman Em¬ 
peror and the Great King of Iran are permitted to wear. Similar insignia 
were sent by the Emperors, in the sixth century, to the Kings of Lazica (West 
Georgia).^ Armenian sonrees similarly describe the princely vestments and 
red hoots.®® In other words, the princely vassals of the Roman Empire en- 

n I 7, 12. J, 

Zte aed S. 1 . 18 - 2 S : ithftoi tow 

( 5 ^ t <4 TdSTa driXtsan* oStfStt 4g a^iv 

ro(. ^ ^(mv ofo twv hqo^cctIcov dXX' in OaXdautjs 

ttv)r£iXeyfiipit)v^ xhvovq T<i au-Xslv VBVOfiiKixoiVt iv oEg ij Twr iqtfuv itwpvat^ yivejat* 

XQViT^ di ij Trjs iiogipv^ag xoxrfh^Xsm'ZQ ftolqu-t ij tt}^ dXovgyidoq 

yiveoBat* steQdvtj XQ^^ ijtixEira, Xidov fiiajjg nsQiqyQdttovifd tn>a sv- 

T(j(Krtf, diff dij ^K4>dof TjfeJg Sfcdaeafg rate dXdosatv djtstcQiftavTO. 

Xitdtv ix iyx<iAX/t>nf<Tfiaai ttarrax^BV SQalafthog d Sij vsvoftixaoi 

xaXeep. tpotvtxoS 5 J^cifFtXda jttdvov "Pto- 

ftaieov Ts xitl JTeQtrdiv ^fsodeTtrdat 6i/ng^ Cf, Adoutz, Armeni/a 108-109. — The fabric 
woven of the slUsy beard of the moUuec, called pinna or pinnus, was hi^y prized as material 
for ceremonial vestments, both lay and ecclesiastical. Thus, in 851, Pope Leo TV wrote 
to Sardiiala asildng for tana itiatina, quad nos nsu nostro pinnino dicimus, adding ‘quin nOstris 
pontlficallbtis vestlmends valde nobis necessarfa videtur, eo quod irequenter in festlvltatlbns 
soUemutbns elusmodl cotorls aat lauae nos optlmateaque nostH induimur ve^tlmeutls': ef, 
P. Salmon, J^tado s«r fc? insignes da Pontife darts /c rit romain (Rome 1955) 34. — For the 
significance of the gold omaments of the above garments, see the following note. 

^ Malalas 413; Chroti. Poadi. 851; Theophanes, Chron, 393; Agathias 3.15. These sources 
ampUfy the data of Procopius by Indicating that the replacement of the purple by the gold 
on the mantle and the gold iiXovpia of the tunic denoted the royal character of these gar¬ 
ments. The Kings of Lazica are said additionally to have received a royal crown, a mitre, 
a belt, and to have borne an imperial effigy on both the mantle and the tunic. But their 
mantle, instead of being made of pi/inn, was of (white) silk. 

^ Faustus, 5.38(248), describes the vestments sent (along with other gifts, such as a tent, 
tapestries, and gold vessels for the table) by the Great King to a MatnUionld prince; they 
consisted of a royal garment and hemtine (mantle?) {zf agaiuoralttm pntmuJana, soinoyr...); 
two diadems (patiwk’j cf. supra n. 193)), one of gold and silver for the helmet, the other 
for the head; and ornaments to adorn the chest, such as are worn by kings atkodfita}. 
According to Eliseus, 7 (177), the attire of a Prince of Siunia incinded a diadem {paiiv}) and, 
above it, a gold-entbioidered tiara (»opr), a gold belt with pearls and precious stones, a 
collar, pendants or lappets, and a fur mantle. A diadem (porsojtfrf, paojr) of pearls, pendants 
and red boots are mentioned by Ps. Moses, 2.7, 47, among the princely regalia. Finally, 
Stephen OrbeUan, 4 (53-54), relates that the regalia of the House of Siunia included silver 
thrones, diadems (poreokaf) studded With pearis, signet rings with the effigy of a Wild boar 
(inchoate armorial bearings?), red boots, and golden sceptres with the dynasty's names 
and titles inscribed on them. In the investiture of every Armenian prince-duke, a diadem, 
a ring, and a banner were used by his suzerain the king: supra n. 1^. See Trever, Of. po 
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joyed the status of niinor, that is, dependent kings. Since the Roman govern¬ 
ment cannot be seriously suspected of inventing new royal honours for client 
rulers, or even of enhancing those already claimed by these, and since 
the Pentarchs were not more important, and some of them were actually 
leas important, than many other Armenian Princes, it can be assumed that 
these honours were inherent, and so mternationally recognized, in the Ar¬ 
menian, and Caucasian, princely status. 

It has been possible to calculate that the approximate number of troops, 
that is, feudal cavalry levies which the Arsadd Monarchy of Armenia was able 
to muster was between 70,000 and 120,000. After the fall of the Monarchy and 
the diminution of the Realm, the number declined to some 30,000. Later 
stiU, under the aegis of the Caliphate, it descended to some 15,000. There are, 
moreover, some data scattered in the works of the historians that relate to 
the number of troops raised on occasion by individual princes. Thus, it is known 
that in the Arsacid period the greater among them could muster from 1,000 
to lOjOOO horse: whereas, after the downfall of the Monarchy, the Mamikonids, 
for instance, are reported to have got together some 3,000 horse, and the Houses 
of Artsruni and Khorkhoruni 2,000 each. Finally, there is the evidence of 
the document known as the Military Register, a catalogue of the military 
potential of the Armenian Princes, of the end of the Sassauian period. Ac¬ 
cording to it, the Houses of Andzevats^'i, Artsruni, Bagratuni, Khorkhosnni, 
Mamikonian, Moxoene are put down as contributing each a contingent of 1,000 
horse; the Kamsarakans are put down for 600, and the Guunis for 500. The 
lowest number of horse furnished by a princely house was 100. On the other 
hand, the Princes of Siunia, who after the end of the Arsacid Kingdom acquired 
a quasi-margravial position on the Iranian border, raised 0,400 horse. It is 
also clear from the Register that the average number of horse formerly raised 
by the Vitaxae, as well a by the ,Mardpet, was 4,000. Generally speaking 


isL Altf. 290, 327, Table 22, f<>r whar appears to be a bronze statuette of Juan^ of Albania 
(seventli century). Accordingly, the combined evidence of Fanstus, EUsens, Ps. Moses, 
Stephen Orbelian, Procopius, Agatliia&, Malalas, and Thcophanea {supra nn. 233^ 234) 
ooncerning the regalia of the Armenian Princes and the Kings of Lazjca, i.e., the regalia 
of the Caucasian Princes, shows them to have consisted of the following Items, (a) The tiara 
or mitre, gold embroidered, with over Its lower part the diadem, set with pearls, from which 
caxne dowu, over the ears, the pendants or lappets: this must have been the same amxage- 
meat as can be seen on the effigies of the Qrontid and Artaxiad soverei^s. (b) The vest' 
meats, consisting of, llrst, the white tunic with the royai.gold ornament, or as well 

as the collar and the gold belt studded with pearls and precious stones; and, then, the mantle 
of pinna, far, or white silk, with gold ornaments, held together by the gold brooche with, sus¬ 
pended from it on loose gold chains, three sapphires, (c) The red imperial bushihs, adorned 
-with pearls, (d) Various other items, such as seeptres, signet rings, etc. 
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1*000 troops appears to have been the average contribution of the more pro¬ 
minent princes.®^ In view of this, it seems very likely that* when Pliny spoke 
of the 120 straiegiae or praefecturae of the Armenian Monarchy of his day,*®^ 
he may have had in mind the feudal dukedoms, being aware in one way or 
another of two facts: that the average number of horse raised by individual 
prince-dukes was indeed 1,000 and* at the same time* that the sum total of 
the princely cavalry in the royal service was 120 times that number. It was 
over-simplifying the picture, to be sure, but a veiy natural thing to do. In this 
case, the tenn trtguxijydg first met with under Tigranes the Great must be 
regarded as indeed a rendering of norortir; and the fact of the Greek term's 
appearance at that time supports the view, expressed earlier* that the intro¬ 
duction of the feudal regime in the dynasticist society of Armenia took place 
under the Artaxiad Dynasty.®*® 

It would be interesting to investigate the dimensions of the Armenian 
princely States* but this is made difficult by our uncertainty about the exact 
boundaries of many of them. Some frontier lines* however are ascertainable 
owing to the existence of obvious natural frontiers, which must have determ¬ 
ined the shape of these territorialized tribal units of old, and also to the 
indications of the historical sources. It is possible, in the first place* to estim¬ 
ate that the area of the Kingdom of Great Armenia, prior to its diiOinjUion, 
was approximately 238*400 sq.km,*® Likewise, the Kingdom of Sophene 


For the military potentigl of the Armeulau Princes, see II J 17-19, 

Supra at n. 9S. 

*8* Supra at Tin. 92*98. The complete fusion of the ducal and princely functions in Armenian 
society {supra at nn. lS8-f90) and the ba^ic character of the latter must account for the 
fact that to the mind of the Armenians of the Arsacid period the military aspect of the prince- 
dukes was an expression of only their dynasticist character. Some five centmies separate 
the beginning); of the Artaxiad period* when the office of strategu$ was presumahiy introduced 
in Arruenia (and some three centuries separate the time when the elder Fliny wrote), horn 
the epoch of the i^se of national Armenian literature, foUowtng the invention of the alpha¬ 
bet on the threshold of the fifth century. This long span must also be taken into considera¬ 
tion in order to appreciate the fact that the iSxaii of the Armenian biblical texts (and also 
another term meaning 'general') is made to correspond to the oTgoTtjydfof the Greek texts, 
while the norcorar of the Bihlicai texts, though indeed denoting admimstratiw functions* 
appears devoid gf all military connotation; cf. supra n. 188. 

The Sfivlei Armenia of to-day covers a terrltery 29*300 sg, kmj Affes Armjanaisif 
Stufetslcoi SoeialiatiSeskoj tiesputfufci (ed. of the Academy of Sciences of the Armenian SSR, 
ErevanyMoscow 1061) v; KGE 1 (1060) 333. As a glance at any historical map will make 
dear, it ooustituties no more than one-eighth of historica] Great Armenia (without Lesser 
Armenia), the area of which must thus have been, rou^y, 238,400 sq. km. According to 
Strabo, 11.14.11, the size of Great Armenia was lOQ aehocni In length and 50 schoeni in 
breadth; and he puts the schoenas at 40 stadia. This makes possible the eqaivalence: 1 scfute~ 
ntta s c, 6,321 km. Multiplying, then, 6S2 km. (the length) by 341 km. (the breadth). 
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must have coviered an area of some 35,500 sq^km^ Without Aciligene and Odo- 
mantis (c* 12,500 sq*l:m,), that kingdom amounted to some 23,000 sq.km.; 
and, ■without the district of Aniida, that kingdom’s successor, the Syrian 
March must have covered a territory of some 18,500 sq.km. The greatest 
princely State in that march, Greater Sopheue or Sophanene covered about 
9,800 9q. km.; while Lesser Sophene, IngOene, and Anzitene covered respec¬ 
tively the areas of t',2,200, 2,800, and 3,700 sq.km. With Asthianene (c, 2,000 
sq. km.) and Balabitene (c, 1,500 sq.km.), the Roman protectorate of Other 
Armenia or the Pentarchy covered a territory of some 22,000 sq. km. Among 
the other principalities, Bagra van dene of the Mamikonids and Syspiritis of 
the Bagratids, for instance, can be estimated as having covered some 5,000 
and 6,000 sq, km. respectively; and Siunia, some 15,000 sq. km.®*' 

vre dbtoln some 23^^562 sq. km. — a figure that Is rather cHose to th€ one just Dhlatnad 
ludapeudently of Strabo. 

™ The USAF Aeronajiticfil Approach Chori publ. by the USAF Aeronautical Cbait and In¬ 
formation Canter, Air Fhotagrapbic and Okarting Service, United States Air Force, St Louis, 
Mq. 1951-1954, revised 1956’1958 (scale 1:250,000) sho^ vntli muck clarity the natural, 
mountainous, frondcrs ot some Armenian cantons. In coujunctiou 'with occasional evidence 
of the histoileal sources, this makes It possible to establish 'with some precisiou the boun¬ 
daries of some of the Armenian States. The Chart is di-vided into squares of 100 sq. km. 
each, which enables ooc to calculate the area of these States. Now, according to Strabo, 
11.12.3; 11.12,4; 1U4.2; 12.2.1, -the Kingdom of Sophene -was bounded by the Euphrates 
In the -west, by the Antitaurus in the north, and the Taurus In the south, aad (going farther 
north than the line of the Aniitaurus, which was, thus, the limit of Sophene proper) It In¬ 
cluded Odomaatis and AcUlseue, lying bet-ween the Arsanias and the curvature of the Euphra¬ 
tes, Though Strabo does uot give the kingdom's eastern boundary, it can be determined. 
One of its successor-stages -was the Principality of Greater Sophene or Sophanene; it lay 
cast of another such State* Ingilene which contained the former Sopheniau capital of Car- 
oathlocerta by the Tigris (Pliny 6.10.36; cf. IXX/I | 12), and it Itself had on Its territory the 
city of Martyropolls {Cod.Jast. 1.29.5) and the fortress of Samocharton (John of Ephesus, 
Sec/. HisL 6.26), both of which were situated close to the Nymphius (Batmau-su). That 
ri-ver -was, thus, the eastern frontier of both the Principality of Greater Sopheue and of the 
earlier Kingdom of Sophene: cf. E. Honlgmanu, Z/ie O^lgrense des J?eiche? 

(Brussels 1935) 5,16-17, 24-25,33, Map 1. A less determinable line, running from Erriucan 
to the Goiobk-su at the Arsanias, there to join the Antitaurus and the Nymphius, may be 
assumed to have completed that eastern boundary. The territory contained 'mlhiu these 
frontiers is shown in sections 341 B U, 341 B III, 340 A i, 340 A II, 340 D I, 340 D II, and 
340 A ill of the USAF Chari and arnounts to some 35,500 sq. km. ‘Without some 12,500 
sq, km, of the trans-Arsanlan territory of Odomantis and Aciliseue, the remaining territory 
of some 23,000 sq. km. was that of the Syrian March of the Artoxiad Monarchy, which re¬ 
placed the Kingdom of Sophene. Upon the defeat of Tigranes the Great, however, the 
territory south of Amida and north of the Taurus, and between the Euphrates and tbe Tigris, 
amounting to some 4,500 sq. km., must have been lost by the March. Gf the remaining 
area of some 18,500 sq, km., the Principality of Greater Sophene, situated between the 
Tigris and the Nymphius, having Asthianene in the north and Including the castle of Bnabel, 
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Finally, a word on the significance of the Armenian princely States from the ecclesiastical point of view. Following the 
conversion of the country, in the first quarter of the fourth century (241), the Church in Armenia adapted its territorial 
organization to the pattern of Armenian society: there was in Armenia, and generally in Caucasia, a tendency to 'dynasticize' 
the church. Thus, instead of having episcopal sees coincide with great urban centres, as in the Roman Empire, here dioceses 
were made to correspond to the more important princely States. As a result, a bishop generally bore the same territorial title 
as the corresponding prince. Some princely dynasties were associated with more than one diocese. Thus the Mamikonids 
had three bishops: of Taraun, styled 'Bishop of the Mamikonids,' of Tayk', and of Bagravandene; and 


near Mardin^ In the soutb (Honlgmann Map I), niuat have occupied an area of eome @,S00 
sq. km. The remaining area of some 8^700 was partitioned between three princely Statesj 
stretching h'om the Euphrates to the Tigris: Lesser SophenCj lying south of BaJahitene, 
between the Euphrates and the MQnBiir(MeBHr)’^ay, Anzitene, with the city of Arsamo&ate, 
and lugileue; cf. Adontz, Armenija 3i-3S, Taking into consideration the naturai Irontiers 
disceruahle between them. Lesser Sophene can be said to have covered an area of some 
2,200 sq. km.; Ingllene, of some 2,800 sg. km.; and Anzitene, of some 3,700, The Princes 
of Engilene and Anzitene controlled, accordingiy, a territory of some 6,500 sq, km. At the 
same time, Balabltene, in the valley of the Arsanias, between the Euphrates and the Mun- 
snr-fay, may have covered an area of aome 1,500 sq. km. and Asthianene, east of it In that 
valley, due north of Greater Sophene, seems to have contained an area of aome 2,000, Ac¬ 
cordingly, the entire Pentarchy occupied a territory of some 22,000 sq. km, — For Bagrav¬ 
andene, in the valley of the upper Arsanias and its early tributaries, see the USAF Chart, 
340 A II and 340 B 1. Assuming it to have heen bounded in the west by Chkmak-dag, in 
the north by Kizlai^dag, K5kse-dag, ^at-tepesl, Erll-dag, and Solaha-dag, in the east by 
the line formed by Solaha-dag and the Arsanlas, flowing from its source northwards, and 
in the south by Murat-ba^i, Sekir-dag, Karatas-tepesl, and the Elmati river, we obtain an 
area of some 5,000 sq, km, —■ For Sysplritls, see ibid. 324 C IV, 324 G III, 340AI, I assume 
that this principality occupied the valley of the upper Acampsis, as it loops before running 
northwards, and so was bounded by the surrounding heights rather than by the river it- 
sell. Thus its capital Smhatawan, now Baytmrt (III/II g 13 at n. 76), is situated on the 
river, which would hardly have been the position of a capita!, had that river indeed served 
as a boundary. The natural frontiers of Syspiritis appear, thus, to have been: Viviz-tepesi 
to Ver^inln-tepesi iu the north; Tatos^daglari and Mescit-dag in the east; Mayram-daglari to 
Ke^if-d^glari in the south; Pulnr-dagiail and Vavuk-dagin the west; and its area, some 6,O00 
sq. km., roughly, the Ottoman kcaa of Baiburt and that of Ispir, of thesoftcak of Erzinean: d. V, 
Guiuet, La Turqaie d'Asie 1 (Paris 1892) 222-227, map at p. 130. — For Siunia, see the 
USAF Chart, 340 B II and 325 D III. Lying between the curvature of the lower Araxes 
and lake Sevan, it occupied the territory of about one-half of present-day Soviet Armenia, 
and so an area of some 15,000 sq, km. — In his Geograpfts 30, Ananias pfaoes Martyropolls 
(Np’rkert, erroneously Np’fet) in Arzanene, 

^ The date of this event has been put by various scholars at almost any moment between 
219 and 345; A.D,314 is the date established by the latest authority; Ananlan, Data e dr- 
costanse. 
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the Principality of Greater Sophene constituted two bishoprics: of Sophanene or Marnopolis and of Martyropolis. The royal 
princedom of Ayrarat was the diocese of the chief bishop of the Monarchy, styled 'Bishop of Armenia' and later bearing the 
title of Katholikos. From the point of view of precedence, the bishops ranked with the princes and the chief bishop with the 
king. The 'dynasticization' of the Church was further enhanced by the existence, at the beginning, of episcopal dynasties, like 
the Gregorids, who made of the office of chief bishop something like a hereditary fief and who, moreover, were great territorial 
princes in their own right, as successors of the dynasty of the high priests of Armenian paganism. The sources show a steady 
increase of episcopal sees in Armenia: 17 in 450, 24 in 505, 30 in 555 (242). 

17. No picture of Armenian society in the Arsacid and the subsequent medieval period would be complete without at least a 
passing reference to the ethos of its most representative stratum, the nobility (243). The two salient characteristics of this 
entire class can be said to have been pride and prowess. The numerous instances of these characteristics, as found in the 
pages of the historians, relate, however, almost exclusively to members of its princely layer. Their pride, more particularly 
pride of birth, their memories of their common origin-natural Ebenburtigkeit-mth the Crown and of their anterior status as 
sovereigns, made it impossible for the princes to regard the King of Armenia as anything more than a primus inter pares] all 
this rendered their subordination to him precarious and made themselves prone to rise in arms against him (244). Among 
themselves, all this was conducive to feudal warfare, with which Armenian history is replete. On a milder level, it implied a 


Adontz^ Armeniju 322-370, and 39- — Cf. tlie similar equiTEtltDce of bishops md prin¬ 
ces in mediaeval Geritiajiy: Thompaon, Feud. Germanu 4 n.l- 

See the excellent summary o£ the BpWt of the Armenian nobility in Khemmian^ F^^o- 
dalite 34-56. 

Cf. Kherumlan, op. eit. 42-51. Mannel, Prince of the detested 

King Varazdat of Armenia in the battle of Caxenltis (Karin) and in a single combat that 
foUo’wod it^ drove hiTu ont of the kingdom^ and took over the regency^ A^D. 377/S. Before 
rating the armed conflict between them, Faustus records an exchange of message a — Thu- 
cydidean^ no doubt, yet. In the best tradition of the historian, tUustrative of reality — in 
which Manuel recalls to the King the past services of the Mamikonids to the Arsacid royal 
hoase and then adds: ^we have never been your vassals but your comrades {^nkerk'') 

and superior to you (i oerag k^am £/ex), for our ancestors 'W'ere Kings of the land of China 
(cenac^y: Faustus 5.37 (244); cf. also Grousset^ 154-156. For a similar attitude of 

another Mamlkouid towards the Great King^ see SebSos 3 (60-66); cf. Groussetj op, ciE 253" 
255, Ps- Moses, 3.55, gives other instances involving members of the Houses of Moxoene, 
Arcruni, and Gardman and a Sassanid prince; cf. Grousset^ 179-180^ — For the position of 
the King of Georgia as primus /nfer pores vis-h-vis the Georgian Princes, see Gvriti&vilij 
310-461, r^snm^ on p. 461* 
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constant preoccupation with family history^ and, perhaps to an even greater 
degree, with the problems of precedence. Accordingly, a complex system 
of precedence was evolved among the Armenian 'Pnnces Cdttft of 

Armenia and — no leas — the Court tS! Ifaa were carelul to respedt and of 
which the slightest m^ngement migM lead to armed conflicts.’®^ Yet this 
sentiment of pride was often combined with one of touching loyalty to the 
king,**'^ 

The prowess of the princes and of the nobles was inherent in a Imightly so¬ 
ciety spending most of its time, heavily armoured upon arcDOured horses, 
warfare.®^ It was the circiimstances of geography and history that made 
this so, not the choice of the Armenian nobility; left to themselves, they 
might, we may be sure, have divided their energies between the chase and 
the arts. All the virtues and all the vices of a warrior class were theirs to the 
full. But, under the moulding influence of Christiaiiity, these warrior virtues 
flowered forth into what is one of the loveliest and most spiritual blossoms 
among all the lay achievements of man — chivalry.®® Notable, too, in this 
coimexiou was the important and honoured position enjoyed by women in 


It has already been noted, at n. 223, that the ancient Armenian historians tended to 
be hjfltorians ot individaal princely houses, in this connexion, too, different families indulged 
in what Saint-Simon calls, referring to their French equivalents, chimires — daims to 
splendid, exotic, and fanciful origins: from the Kings of Assyria, the Emperors of China, 
etc.: cl. Laurent, Ariti^Fiie 69; II passim. It is perhaps in the nature of a predominantly 
dynasticlst society, when it Is gradually deprived of the fuUness of its ‘poJygeneUc' sovereign' 
ty, to be haunted by a sense of downfall; quite in contrast to th^ sense of ascent, enjoyed 
by a purely feudsdist society as its members acquire a greater share in 'mouogeuetic' sov¬ 
ereignty, Vbi iapsa^, /ec(f? the motto of a rare Westera family affected by this 
Mynasticist pessimism,^ would well express the Wellanschaaung of many a Caucasian 
one. 

11 g 20-24. 

On his death-bed, the High Constable Manuel, Prince of the Mamikonids {sapra n. 244), 
extols dying for ^the Arsacid natural lords of the land^ (Anok fironc^ aSxarki ArMakunoff; 
ArSoktmeint' bnlk aSxofhls), and exhorts his son never to fear it: Faustus 5.44 (269- 

260). Cf. also FaustuB 5.20. 

Cf. Kherumian, Fdodalit^ 35-39. 

Fanstus, 5,2, teiis of the Mamikonid High Constable Mu^| (elder brother and predeces¬ 
sor of Manuel; cf. supro n. 247) that, captuiing in one of the Iranian wars, the entire enemy 
camp, he ordered the Iranian ladles fallen Into Armenian hands to be treated with respect 
and then sent them back to the Great King, to the latteFs utter amazement. Lazarus, 33, tells 
In his narrative of the Iranian war of 461 how the Armenian army coming upon the enemy 
and finding them obviousiy unprepared, spared them a surprise attack, which wovld have 
spelt their utter defeat, and offered instead a oue-day truce: — Jlfcssienrs les Anglais, tiros 
fes premiers /— But there was also much cruelty, quite In the style of the Byzantine and 
Iranian neighbours, of which It Is not pleasant to recall details: cf. infra n. 251. 
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Armenian histwry (250). Abiivc all, alongside much impictj', supersittiim, apostasy, 
immoraliU', and crueltj', there was a genuine acceptance of CihristianiU' and 
a readiness to die for it when faced with Ma/daist and Muslim persecution. 

Few' peerages in Christendom can boast as many martyrs (251). 

It may be added that the Ai-sacid pei'itid was one of gi-eut pi-ospcrity, being 
in this a direct rnntinnation of the era of the Artaxiads. f he life of the nobility 
was thus marked by a great display of luxury. Of this material well-being, which 
continued also after the end of the Arsacid Monarcy, the architectural monuments, 
pi'actically the sole surxivals of a vanished epoch, bear—whether they be 
'ecclesiastical or sccular--an eloquent witness (252). 


18. Itt compaiisoii with the foregoing, the details of the social structure of 
0>Gna in the Parthian and early-Christian phases are far less well known to us. 
The genesis of that structure and the beginnings of the feudal-dynasticist sym¬ 
biosis in Iberia are, on the other hand, better attested to than in Armenia, 
as we have had occasion to see. The Iberian Crown appears to have been 
stronger than the Armenian in relation to the dynastic aristocracy, and the 
feudal office of duke, with the delegation of 'mouogenetic’ sovereignty it 
implied, was not, as a consequence, extended to ail the princes^ only a few more 
powerful ones becoming dukes of the provinces of Iberia. A further manifes¬ 
tation of this can be detected in the fact that the Iberian historians were all 
royal historiographers, not those of different princely houses as in Armenia, 
and that, partly in connexion with this, very few members of the nobility are 
mentioned in their pages.®® Still, the higher nobility, here exactly as in Ar- 


^ Gf. Khermnian, F^nttU 55-56. For the similar development In mediaeval Georgian 
society, aee Marc, Ku.rt ienSSiny i rf/corstpo o poimie iz F(ust<afa (TRAGF 12 [19101), 
— In this context must be placed the passing of allods and fiefs through women, in default 
of heirs male: supra n, 206. 

The pages of Lazarus and EIJikhis hear eloquent witness to this; cf. also Kherumian, 
F^odaliti^ 39-40. The death-bed discourse of the Mamikonid Manuel [sopra n. 247) can be 
cited once again where he praises layiug down one*fl life for one's God-worshiping laud, and 
thus for God, for His Church and her ministers, and for the Arsacid natural lords of the 
land. Sefore his death, Manuel personally distributed treasures to the poor and left great 
donatives to the Church: Paustus 5.44. On the other hand, one may wonder as to what 
part was played in this princely sanctity by a survival, in Christian transcription, of ancient 
princely theophanlsm, for which see supra n. 16S. See, for a similar phenomenon iu Rurikid 
Rus', M. Chexniavsby, Tsar and People: Siadies in ifussion Mgtbs (New Haven/London 1961) 
5-43. — For the dark side of Armenian society, aee Laurent, Arminie 56-57, 59-66; Kheni- 
miau, op.cit. 41-42. 

Cf. Kherumian, op. off. 52-55; Manaadyau, O iargoals 95-169; Laurent, ArmSnie 34-56. 

^ Supru at nn. 143-150, also at nn. 164-158, (after n.) 216, and n. 229. Still another Instance 
of the difference was the apparent nou-iuherltahle character of the High Constahleshlp in 
Iherla and its enfeoffment in the Mamikonid E)ynasty In Armenia. 
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meniR, Tvas not composed of two allogeneous groups, but rather had two 
aspects, dynasticist and feudal; the kings, unable to supplant the dynasts, 
strove at least to keep them divided functionally, and thus under their control. 
In this endeavour, however, the Iberian Crown was doomed to failure; and 
the question of succession of the dukedoms was the point on which it and 
‘the most important pillars of tlie early Georgian monarchy'®®^ fell out. Quite 
feudally, the Crown seems to have from the beginning insisted on regarding 
the ducal fiefs as non-inheritable, exactly as the office of High Constable was 
non-iuheritable, whilst, quite dynastically, the members of the princely class, 
who provided the personnel of the feudal order, tended to treat them as here¬ 
ditary appanages. Apparently as a pis o/fer, the Crown endeavoured at least 
to control ducal succession, as was also the case in Armenia, but even this 
was resented and resisted. Finally, its aims utterly frustrated, the Iberian 
Grown was to face the opposition of a united feudal-dynastic aristocracy 
The early history of Iberia already bears witness to the decisive role of the 
dukes in the affairs of the monarchy 

It has been noted that the Iberian historical tradition shows the kingdom 
— quite cosmologically “ divided, from Phantabazid days, into seven du¬ 
chies, each a province containing a number of cantons or lands. These duchies 
were: the nucleal one of Inner Iberia or Shida-K^art''li, which was the fief of the 
High Constable- and, half circling it in the east, south, and west, Kakhetia 
or Kakhet*i and Khunani, Samshvilde, Tsunda, Cholarzene or Klarjet'i, 
and finally Odzrkhe, protecting the centre of the Monarchy from any attacks 
from Albania, Armenia, and the Pontic regions. These Iberian duchies appear 
thus, to have played, though on a smaller scale, precisely the role of the Vit- 
axates in the Armenian Monarchy. It was, most probably, precisely this 
initial largely margravial function of the Iberian dukedoms that made it pos¬ 
sible for the Iberian Grown to prevent the fusion, as in Armenia, of the ducal 


Alien, History 33$, 

SES Ttn* historian Vaxuit has claimed that originally not ony the er/s/'flpn, hat also 

the avam were not hereditary and subject to royal appointment, though those dignities 
might pass to their sons: Geogr, I>escr. 29. This cannot be true in the case of the latter, 
and is obviously a manifestation of the author’s itaiiste bias. In the case of the fortoet, 
however, this appears to be true. Yet it is impossible to tell from what evidence we possess 
whether the ducal succession was actually noa-inheritable or was merely subject to royal 
control, as in Armenia. We do know that. In the sixth century, the Ihulan Dukes obtmned 
from the Great King and the Emperor the confirmation of their duchies “as allods’andthe 
assurance of being left ‘undisturbed in their duchies': Juan^er 217; cf, TT, | 11, 12, 14, 
This can be Interpreted either as making inheritable what had been non-inheritable before 
(so Allen, Hishry 239) or as merely the freedom from royal sanction, 

Cf. Leont, Mrov. 28, 29, 31, 33, 55, 57, ^2, 63. 
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'with the princely functions. The dynasties that may have stood at the 
head of these duchies are almost wholly unknown, as are most of the princely 
houses of the lands comprised in the duchies.^ The great exception is pre¬ 
sented by the two successive dynasties of Gogarene, which vaciUated in the 
course of history between the Armenian and the Iberian Crown.®®^ 

By the fifth centuiy, the term aznauPt in addition to designating the lesser 
noblesse par excellencet had come to denote likewise the whole body of the 
nobility, princes and knights together, exactly as was the case in Great Arme¬ 
nia.®™ 

The references of the Armenian historians to the nobility of Iberia, and 
also of Albania, and those of the Iberian historians to the Armenian nobility 
demonstrate the sameness, indeed the unity, of the aristocracies of the three 
countries. The same social terms — lanaier, sepuh, naxarar^ etc. — are applied 
by the Armenian historiaus to members of the Iberian and Albanian, no less 
than to those of the Armenian, nobility. Conversely, the Iberian, historiaus 
apply the Georgian terms: mfavar, erisfaVt $ep*ectil to the Armenian Princes, 
Occasionally, Armenian monuments speak of the ‘naxarark* of Armenia, Iberia, 
and Albania*’ as of one body.®«i 


Supra at nji, 15$, 159. 

For the honaes ol the dynastic aristocracy of Iberia at the end of the formative centu¬ 
ries, see II §25. Possibly (jupra n, 255) at first the dukes were, like the High Constable, non- 
hereditary. Some even appear as not of the princely class; but these must have been excep¬ 
tions, for, indeed, they are specifically noted, as in Leont. IVIrov. 47, 48, where the Dukes 
of Ojrxe and of Cholarzene are said to have been ‘of the gentry^ {aznaaFt^'affaRi); cf. supra 
n. 150. On the other hand, the Bagratlds appear to have branched off to Iberia sometime 
in the first century and to have held (intermittently perhaps) the Duchy of Ojrxe: IV/II 
i 10; II j 25.^. Of the princes, the Georgian monaments reveal only one in that early period: 
him oi Kola; II & 25.?; V g 10. 

H § 9-11; V I 14^15. 

The Mart. Susan 17 (43) shows the population of Iberia divided into the nobles and 
the Don-nohles (supra n. 140); this can only mean that the dynasts were included among 
the former. In the same breath, however, a distinction is made between aztiaarni and aztiatir- 
ni 4id-didni. The latter term is the exact equivalent of the Armenian mecamec (supra n. ISl); 
thus, the 'great nobles' signified the dynasts. Later in the Middle Ages, this amhlvalent 
use of aznaur was quite usual. 

Tims, Paustus 5.15 <215); 'all the nobles and houses of naxca-ark" (zamenapn asais em 
sasgs jFuuora/'ac'n) In Iberia; — ibidz niixarark* In Qpgarene; — Lazarus 25 <96); taiitltifk’ 
and of Armenia, Iberia, and Albania; — 25 (98): A^uSa (of Gogarenej and other 

tanu.tSrk'’ Of Iberia; — 26 (98): aU these are called imeamscn (‘grandees');—27(103,106): 
ttaxarark' of the three nations. Leont. Mrov. 61; rnfawarn of Armenia; — Juan^r 159: 
erisi’^avn of Armenia; — JuanSer 156: sep*€cal Bagratid. The Albanian historical tradition 
is preserved in the Armenian compilation of Moses Ka(. 
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These, then, were the background and the structure of Cauckia^ii society 
aa it entered it a formative centuries, tf the social structure, has-b^n given 
so much attentton, it is because it was the most perdurable and, possiblyj 
the moat decisive factor in Caucasiaii histoiy. If the uppermost stratum nof 
that structure has been dwelt upon at great length, it is because, in the cir- 
cumstances, the'dynastic aristocracy of Caucasia —-and not the Grown, not 
even the Church, nor the gentry, nor the bm^esses, nor the peasants^— were 
the natural and unquestioned leaders of the community, the creative mino¬ 
rity that set for it the pattern of beliavioiir, the style of life.®** 


^ Gf. Adontz, Armenijn xiv* 211-214, — Thi^ social stractiir« pedshed With tli« brutal 
^yzaAtiue uud Seljttq deatructiun of the A]rmeidan polity iu the eleveoth ceaitiity. SouiB 
veatiges o£ It, however, Gurvived the catastrophe, both In Annenla and, through emigration,, 
elaewhere. In uorth-eaatein Armenia the&e vestiges continued to the Mongol invadens, 
accoT^lag to Adauta,-or oven to the fifteenth century,.according to Manandyan, 

138, 251^208, 304-305. There were a nuniher of great Byzantine housed (like the Yf'rif, 
nicii and the Taronitae) that were the result of the removal to the Imperial territory of Ar¬ 
menian princely houses; and, especially, a coaslderahle admixture to Georgians parahe) 
fendal-dynastic society (including the roysl family itself) was provided by the princely 
from Armenia: cf. II Appendix G. Georgian society, as here described,' sorvlveid 
down to the Russian annexations of the nineteenth century; cf^ my g^rg*. Georgia 
feudalism was to develop in the Middle Ages (and so beyond the scope of thlsi Study) into 
a phenomenon of great complexity., quite comparable to what can be observed in the me¬ 
diaeval West or in Arsacid. Armenia- 'A FAge d’Or le f£odallsme g^r^ch attelgnlt done 
SB horalGon complete, n montralt toute la complexity qu*OD observe en Europe O^dehtale: 
fiefs ot arri^ire-fiefs, <io/ni'njum dirscfwa et dorntniaui ati/e;. aJieuX, fl^s-seigueuiies;'fiefs 
v^iitablea; vassetage, investiture, homtuage; service fdodol et immunitydans rordiv 
moral, ^ la ihid^ 2^; cf. 264-2^; Allen, Si^^orp 

250^250; JavaxlSvlH, fiS^lOT. 
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= Kultargeschlehte des aiten Orients (Munldi). 

= JTffllJbii/a geografUeskafa inciklopedijei. 

= Rrailele soobSlenlfa InsiHuta Atarodou AjcJI Aftodonii Notirfr SSSR 
(Moscow), 

— Language. Journal Of the Lingaistie Sod^g of America (Baltimore) 
= The Loeb Classical Libretrg (London/New.'i w<cj. 

^ ifl Mus^n (Louvain). 

£.«itasean MatetitshoraR (TLOis). 
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= London Oriental Series (L.andon)- 

= Qu^aci Mary Codex ol the Georgian AnnaJa [IntrcMi, 21]. 

= curiosh'^ies (St Petersburg). 

= Materloly po arxeologil Kaokoza (Moscow), 

= J. D, Mansi, SoLrorttm conelliortijn nooa et ampfissijna callcetia, 
^ Le monde bezant In iL'^ooluUon. de thumanltf) (Paris). 

>= Mopumenta blbUca et eeclesiasttca. (Rome}. 

^ Morgonland^ Darsielltxitff tms Geachichte and KttUur dea Oslem 
(Bertln). 

^ Mitteitun^n der deuiBchm Orlent^Geaettschafi (Berlin)- 
^ Magyar^GSrSg Tanalmdn^k (Budapest). 

^ Memnon. Zeitsclirift pir Kunst- and Kuliur-Geachtebte des alien 
Orients (Beriiii/Stuttgart/LelpEig). 

— Moambe (Tiflis). 

= Masalebi Stdc^wfoelos da Kaokasiis istariidan (Tiflis). 

= Nmpitmalle Llofes and Mafiaffrophs (New York), 

= NoraJc Tidsskrift far Sprogoidenskap (Oslo), 

^ Orientalta ClirisliaieQ, (Rome), 

= Oriena cltrtstianu$ (Leipzig). 

P^eri (Tlflla). 

= J.. P. Mtgne, Patrotogtae, cursua compleim. Sertea gmeea-latincL 
= Ptrirofc^ia orientalta: 

=== Pabbiteaiionl della Stadium blbUeam praneiseanaia (Jerusalem)- 
=• Oaux^^ifivili ed. of the Georglaii Armais [^tvod. 23J. 

= S. Qubaneifivili, Joeli k^arfall llieralurts k'^reatopiaVta I (TJfUs ld46). 
aratdica (Rome). 

— ReaUexikoTi der AsagrtoiegU (Beiiln/Lelpzig), 

— Pauly, Wissowa, Krotl, Pealenegctopddie der elassiachen Alteriuats^ 
misaenschaft. 

= iReoue cfn itndes anmSpiennes (Paris). 

= Peoue tjea Hades dheiennes (Bordeaux:), 

~ Peaae Idllitc et asionigtie (Paris), 

= lUeaeil des histoHena dea Croiaades: DwaTnenis anaSnieita. 

= Retfue d£ rhisfoire des religiana (Paris). 

= Recueil ife fa Sociiii Jean Bodin (Paris), 

= S{^ria .(Pails). 

= Sfzid/en slot armenlsehen. Geschtchle (Vieima). 

— Sfudfo bibtlea el eccl^taatioa (OxIorriL 
=1 Sop’^erk' Hagkaktmk (Venice). 

= Siudia fnsfifuff Anthropos (Vienna). 

—' ,Sl>ontik matertalop df/a optsantja mfestnestej piemen Kavkaxa 
fTiflis). 

=i Sak^tvelas Mszemnis mataabe (Tlflis). 
ca Mearopeon matenadarim (Tiftls). 

■4 

1=1 Sbariiik sofedenij o kmkaxskix gorcax (TLOls), 

= e lesti (Votioan City). 

= The Rn^an Empire, The Golkge of Heralds of the Govemlsg 
.Senate, Spi&ki titnlovataigm eodam i tieam Baitaijskoi imperii (St 
f^teFshurg 1S02) 
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= Sludien sur armenisctieii GeschichtE 

= Traditio {New York)- ■ ■■■: 

E Traitd d*iliides by^tmtines {BibliQlhiqilE byzunliriB) (F^ris), 

B Tekstif i razyskanija po annfarto-griizinskof filolifgii (St Petersburg). 

B Tesie tuid Untfrsuchungen. def attatsienischen. Lileratar (Yienna). 

= Tp’iliats Unioersitada tnoambe (TlfUs). 

= TrtimtLC de r Unioeralti Stalina (TlfUs). 

= Vtiioeraily of Mloltigan Stadias, Sumanfstlc Series (NewYorii). 

= King Yaxtaug VI Redaction of the Georg^au Annals [Introd. 21-22]. 

= Vosfan. Cahlers d'hlatalre et de ctstllsation eirmdR.iermes (Paris). 

=1 Yestnlk drepnej tstartt (Moscow). 

^ Voatok (Leningrad). 

=: Visaniilskij vremeimik / Xgovtied (St Petersburg, later 

Mosoow/Leningrad). 

B 'Wiener numiajnQtischea Zeilsehrifl (Yfeuua). 

= lYfexier Zeitscbrift jur die Kande des Motgealandes (Vienna). 

T*. 2ordania, iCronikebi da axioa maaala Sok^art^i^elos iatoriisa 
(Tiflis). 

B Zapiski lasLUata voatokooedenlfo. Akademii Naak SSSR (Moscow/ 
Leningrad). 

=> ZuthclI Mliiisterstm narodnago prosofeSisRiia (St Petersburg)? 

^ Zapiski o^isioSaago otdjdeniia Impcratorskago Russkago Anxolo- 
giteakago Ob&Cestm (St Petersburg). 


I£. LITERARY SOURCES AND ABBREVIATIONS 


' A. CAUCASTArr SounoBS ■ ^ 

a. Armenian 

Ananias = Ananlaa of Straoene (Ananla ^irakacT)^ Geography^ eA, 

hao^ogc” Movsesi X(iret\.ac‘’wog, Venice ISSl. -— TUe brief 
version: ed. J. Saint-Martin, Af^moiV^s jftfsfcri^cs ef giograpM- 
sur VArminie 11, Paris 1819 318-377. 

Arab Life of St Gregory, see The Gregorian Cycle. 

Aiistaoes = Aristaces of Lastiveit (AristakSs Lastlvertc'i), Hiat^ry of 

Armenia, ed. PaimuCiam. Aristakecg vardapcti Lastiuerle^timg 
(LM 6 1912). 

Atm. Agath., aee The Gregorian Cycle. , 

-jl -rV.sr"- .■ ' 

Artawazd, Abbot of EraSxavoik', Marlyrdom of Sainl VahaA af Colthene, cd. 0/5^*^ uosn 
' ^orextp’ti oExarhia Hagod eiu v&aydbaiiiifititn srbogn Vcthanag 

Goltnac'^atQg (SH 13 1854). , 

ABo]ik B Stephen AsoUk of Tarawa (Step'annds (Aso)ih/Aso]nik] Taroneo' i)- 

C/fifiwrsaf His lory, ed. S. Malxaseanc", Slep^a/inosi Tardnec'- 
wog Asojkaii palmaritort tlezarakan (HT 20 '1885). 

Rk* Left, — The 'Book of Leflers, ed. Girk" Jtfaten^ruf'Iaui.- 

naxneac^ (SMMh 5 1901) 
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Gyrlaeus — Cyriacus of Gaoja {Kiialcoa Ganjakec'l), Hhtorg of Armsnia^ 

. qd. Patmiit'lran Hayoe'’ arareat Kirakosi nardapeii Gofijaltec’- 
wog (LM 3 1900). 

EUseus = Eliseoa (EUle), Htstorg of the VardanianSt erf. EliHi paimat'^* 

lojii yardammc’ ^LM 11 1913). 

Fatustus = Faustus of Buzaada <P'a'W5to3 Buzandaol), Historg of Armenia, 

ed. P'flMJsfosf Biwzandac^wog patiniit''iu}n. Hayoc\ Venice 1933. 

Gk Agatk., see The Gregorian Gyde, 

Gk List = Greek List of the KathoUkoi and Rtilers of Amaenla, apad Nar- 

ratio. 

The Gregorian Gjde — 1 Recension: The Agathangelus. A. Am. Agath. = The Annenian 

Agathangclus, cd. Agat'^angelay patnuiCiwa Hayoc" (LM 15 
1914). B. Gk Agath. = The Greek Agathangelns, ed- V, 
Langlois, in CHAMA 1 (1867) 100-193. — II Recension: The 
Life of Saint Gregory. A. Gk Life of St Gregory = The Greek 
Life of Saint Gregory, ed. G. Garitte, TTioa^ei^ x<tl ftapi^gtoif 
Tov dyfov aal IrSdfov IsgoftdgTvga^ FgiyyoQiov T^g Meyd^vjg 
"‘Agpeviag^ In IIocKmcnis pour {*itade da. livfs d’Agathajnge 
(ST 127 1946). — B. Arab. Life of Saint Gregory = The 
Arabic Life of Saint Gregory, ed. N. Marr, EreiHenie AraTyon 
Gruziiit A^jmzop i Alaiton sojatgm Ctigorlem (2V0 16 1005) 
63-211. 

Gregory of Akner = Gregory of Akner (Grigor AknercT), Htstorg of the Noffon of ihe 

Arciiers, ed. R. P. Blake and R- N. Frye, Htstorg of the Noiion 
of the Arehen (the Mongols}, Cambridge [Massachusetts) 1954. 

John Kath. = John VI of Draszanakert (YoyhannEs BrasKanakertec'i), 

Kathokkos of Armenia] History of Armenia, ed. Yoohatitiii 
kai’^ofikosi Drasxanak6rtec‘’u}oy potmaViiOR Heiyod' (LM 5 1012). 

Pb. John Mamikonean = Pseudo-John Mamikonean, Htsiory of Tarown, ed- Yophannu 

Mamikoueai eplskopoet patmafixif/i TardRoyt Venice 1S89. 

Koriwn — Kori’fm, Life of Saint MaStoe^, ed. N. Akinean, Koruttn, VarJf 

5. Mt^loe‘i (TUAL 1/1 1952). 

Lazaras ™ Lazarus of Parpt (Lazar P^arpec^i), History of Armenia, ed. 

Lozarag P’arpee'wou patimiVicon Hagoe^ (LM 2 1907). 

Leontius ™ Leontius (Legend) the Priest, History of Armenia, ed, I. 

Kzeanc^, Pufmaf^iiun Leofondeog med oardopeti Hagoc", St 
Petersburg 1S8T, 

Matt. Edess. = Malthe’w of Edessa (MatfSo® UrhayecM), Ghrontcle {^canana- 

. kagruViwn), ed. Patnmt‘^iwn Matt’eosi Urhagec^soogt Jerusa¬ 
lem 1869. 

Moses Ka|. = Moses of KalankaytuV or of DasanirEn (MoyB£;a Kalankatuac'^l 

or Das^^uranc'i), History of Albanlaf ed. M. Emin, MooaSsl 
Kalankatuao’ujog patmiiViton. Ainanlc’ aSxarhi (LM 3 1912). 

Pb. Mobob — Pseudo-Moses of Chorene (Movses Xorenac'i), j?iiris(orff of 

ArmBaia, ed. Srbog hSrn meroy MoosEsi Xorenadwog patmuf- 
iwn ffayoc' (LM 10 1913) 

Mjdt^'ar GoS, Code {Dosianagirk'’ Hayoc’ mecae'), ed. V. Bastameanc', Va[arSapat 

1380. 

Narmtlo = JVarraflo de rebus Armeniae ed. G. Garitte, La 
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Prim.. Hist, jlm* 
SebSoB 

Snibat of Babaron, 

Stephen Oibellan 

Thotnaa 

ttiomas Gontin^, 
£*s. UxtanEs 

Vardan 

Ps, Vardan, Georg, 
P& Zennhlus 

Samuel of Atd 


Zachailaa the 
Deacon, CarL 

Zecharlas the 
Deacon, Softs 


Basil 

BaaU nf Zarma, 
Cftron. Jier. 
CWB. Iber. 


Divtin 


Narratio de rebus Armeaiae, Edition critique et commeiitaire 
<GSCO X32, Suhsldia 4 1063)* 

= JViznarp Hisloty of Armenia, apud SehSoB. 

— Seb€cs, History of HeracUus, ed* PaLmutHion SebSosi episkoposi 
i Heralcln. (LM 7 101S). 

High Constable of Armenia, Code, ed, J. Karst, Sempadscher 
Kodcx,,, Oder mitteiarmeniscfies Rechtaluch, Strasboni'g 1905" 
1906, 

= Stephen Orbellan (Step'amios OrbSean), History of Slunta, 
ed* K. Sahnazarean, Paimiit‘'iii}ii itahangm Sisakati arareat 
Step'aniiost OrbSleoTt ark^^episkoposi Siioneaif, Paris 1859. 

»« Tbomas (TToYma) Arcruni, History of the House of Arcrmtif.. 
ed. To'y/nafF uaidapeii Arcrunioy paimiifiwn tun/i Areruneag, 
TJflis 1917. — Its latter part is Thomas Contin. — Thomas 
Contimiatns. 
see ThomaE. 

= Fseudo-tF3d;an^, History of ihe Ibero-Armenian Schism (Pat- 
muCiwR bdUuunan Vrac” ew Itayotf)^ Valaraapat 1871, 

™ Vardan, Unioeraal History, cd, HaioakTuinii paimafean Yarda- 
nag pordapeti hisobaneai, Venice 1862. 

= Geography attributes to Vardan, ed. J. Saint-Martin, Mimoires 
historiquesetgiograpkiyaes sur rAriitdnie IL, Paris 1819, 406-453, 

= Pseudo-Zenobln^ <Zenob) oi Glah, History of Taraivit, ed. 
Patmutiiva Taronoy ear torgmaaeay Zenob Asori, Venice ISSfl. 

{Available to the Author in Translation] 

= Samuel of Ani, or The Priest (AnecT or Erec'; end of the twelfth 
century), Cftroni^ue, iransl. M. F, Brosset, CHA li (1876) 340- 
483, 

^ Zacharias the Deacon (Zak'aria Sarkavag; 1626-1699), Cnrfii- 
iaire de 7oaunoi£-Vank, transl. M, F. Brosset, CHA II <1876) 
156-189, 

= Zacharias the Deacon, Af^nwires hisforiyttes sar les Sofis, 
transl. M. F. Broaset, CHA il (1876) 1-151. 

b, Georgian 

= Basil, Master of the Court (Basfli, Kzoar-Mojguari), History 
of Queen Thamar ((Txoirreba mep^et' mep'efa T*amarisi), ed. 
Q II 115-160, 

= Life of Saint Serapion of Zarzma, ed. Qub 86-96. 

= Cftroiijcie of Iberia {Matidne JiTarf iisa), ed. Q i 249-317, 

= Gregory the Deacon (Grigol Diakoni), JTie Consersion. of Iberia 
iMol(fc*eaa iCarVlisa}, ed. E. TaqaliSvili, in SM 41 (1010) 
50-59 = ed. N. Marr and M. Brifere, La langae g£orgienne, 
Paris 1931, 511-514. 

= Bagrat HI, King of Georgia, Diwm of the Kings (Dioaui 
mep^eCa), ed. E. Taqaifevili, in AG 2/3 (1911-1913) 28-54^ 
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G^cnrge Hqgjor. ■> Gearge the Hagladte (Giorgl Mt'acmlndeli), Life of Saints 

John and EtiihgtniaSj ed. I. JavaxlEvUl and A, Sanlje, TifUs 
1^6. 

Hist. Dastd IJI = Ar^nlus the Monk, Htstory of King Haotd III (II) ((Tsmvreba 

mep^eV mep^tsa Danlfisl), ed. Q i 318-364. 

Hist. EaU Sop. = First HlatorlaQ of Tbamar, Histories and Eulogies of the Soo- 

ereigns {Istoriant da azmanl £araj}<mdedfani)t od. Q 11 1-114. 

Five Reigns = Historian of IV, History of the Five Reignst ed. Q 1 

365-369. 

HVG, see Jaan^er. 

JuanSoF = JuanSer JuanSerlaDl, History of King Va/ctaitg Gorgasai 

{Cxooreba Vaxiang Gorgcislisa)t «d, Q I 13S-244. — Its first 
part -- HVG. 

Leont. Mtov. = Leontius Bishop of Rulsi (Leontf Mtoveli), Historg of the Kings 

of Iberia (C'xooreba k^arl'neiCa mep’eCa), ed. Q I 3-138. 

Mart. Abo » John, son of Sohan (loane Sabanlsje), Martyrdom of Saiai 

Abo (Marlnflobay Habogsi)^ ed. Qub 54-71. 

Mart. Ariril — Martyrdom of Saint Ari^il (Cameba emidisa da didebuUsa mo- 

camtsa Artf'/lisf). ed. Q I 245-248, 

Mart. EusL - = Martyrdom of Saint Eastace of Mdxefa (Maritoiobag Epstai*i 

mdsefelisag), ed. Qub 44-54. 

jltforf^fidcMn of the Nine Infants of Kola, ed. N, Marr, olrpioff Kolafcev 

(TRAGF 5 1903), 

Jliarf. Sasaa = James the Priest of G'urtavi (lakob GortaTeli), Martyrdom 

of Saint Susan {Martwtobag SuSaaikisi), ed. Quh 34-44. 

Mer£'‘iile »= George (Giorgi) Life of Saint Gregory of XanfCa 

(Srornag da mc^uacebay ,,. Grigoim arifimandriiisay Xanft’- 
isd...}, ed. N. Mair, Georgy MerSuI : Zitie so. Grigortja Xand- 
zttfskago (TRAGF 7 1911). 

Mesch. Ghron. = Meschinn Chronograpber (^amfaa^cerell). History of the 

Mongol Intfosioas, ed. Q 11 151-325. 

Prim. Hist. liter. = Primary Historg of Iberia, ed. E. T'aqaiSTili, in SM 41 (1910) 

48-49 = ed. N. Mair and M. Bii^re, La iangae gdorgienne. 
Pans 1931 569-570. ■ 

Roy. List Royal List I, II, HI, ed. E. raqmSToli, in SM 41 (1910) 49-50, 

69-66, 66-67. 

Sumbat = Sumbatj son of David (Davit'isje), iTlsforj^ of the Bagraiids 

(Cfxovreba da ueqeba Bagratomimt''a), ed. M 336-361. 

Vif. Niit. - Life of Saint Nino, ed. E. raqaiSvili, in SM 41 (1919) 67-96; 

— 42 (1912) 1-57, 

B. Now-Catjcasiak Sotmens 

Acts = The Acts of the Apostles. 

Aelius Spaitianus, Viia Hadriani (Scrip tores hisioriae augasiae), ed. LCL* 

Aeneas Sylvius, Ep. = Aeneas Sylvius (Pius If, Pope), Episiolaram. liber I, 

Basel 1571, 

Aeschylus, Prom, ninct. « Aesehylus, PromefAens vinetus, ed. LGL. 
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Aesdiylus, Sept, com Thefts 

AgHtJbias 

AiDun. Marcell. 

Ana^tasiu^ AptKir. 


Ana^taslu^ the Librarian 
Anartym. Peripl. {Lond.] 


= Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebast ed LCL. 

= Agatbias, Hlstoriae^ ed. PG SS. 

= AmiulaQua MaFoelUuus, Ses gestae^ cd. LCL. 

= Anastasius the Pflcst and Apocrisiariiis af Rome, 
Eplsioia ad Theadosium presbybervtm Gofisrciiaem, 
ed* PG SO 171-1S4* 

= Anastasias BibUothecarius, Hhteria ecclesioAtica ... ex 
Theophane oontraoia, ed. PG lOS 1205-1423. 

= Fseado-Arrian, Periplus Patiti Euxini (Codies Loit» 
diniensis), ed. A, BasohmaVoff [SyniA&eJ, EESE 2 
123-141. 


Apollodorus, BibL b 

, ApoUodoros, Perieg, ■■ 

ApoUonivifi Bhod.. Arg. = 

Appian, MitAr. ^ 

Appiao, Syr. ^ = 

Arrtan, Aiiab. ' t . i ' = 

Arrian, Perlpt. = 

Arrian, Succ. Aiex. — 

Cassius Dio « 

Cedrenua — 

CAron. pascb. = 

Cicero, Ep. ad /am. = 

Cod, Just. = 

Cod. Thsod. = 

Const. Porphyr,, De adm. imp. = 


Apollodonis, BibUotbeca^ ed. FHG 1 104^179, 
Apollodorus, Perlegests, ed. FHG I 449-453, 
Apollonius ol Rhodes, Af^naujictr, ed, R, Merkd, 
CPEG 4 (1852), 

Appian, Romanae hietoriae: MHiiridfilicay ed. IXL. 
Appian, Romanae historiae: SyriacQf ed, LCLr, 
Amau, [AnoAosfs] De expedithne Alexandtt, ed. LCL, 
Arrian, Perip^iis Ponti ^uxlni, ed- A. Baschmakott 
ERSE 3 30-107. 

Arrian, De re Ana aticceasorum Alexandrit ed, LCL, 
Cassius Dio Coccelanus, Etstoriae romanae^ ed, V, P. 
Boissevaln, Berlin 1956. 

George Cedrenns, Sistofiaruin compend/iun, ed, CSHB 
(1333). 

Cbronicon paschale, ed. PG 92, 

M. Tullius Cicero, Eptstolae ad familiarest ed. LCL. 
Corpas flirts cipiiis; Codex JustinianiiSf ed. P. Krueger, 
II, 9th ed., Berlin 1915, 

C«f^ TAcodosionus, ed, T, Mommsen and P, Meyer, 
Tlteodosiani libri XV Berlin 1905, 

Constantiae VII PoTphyrogenitus, Eastern Emperor, 
De adminisirando imperiOf ed. Gy, Mora^estk, MGT 


Const, Porphyr,, De cerim, 
I Cor, 

Gtesias, Pera, 

Curtins 

Demosthenes, Oraf. 

Dio Chrys. 

Diodorus 

Ephorus 

Esther. 

Eusebius, Praep. evang. 
Eusebius, Chron. 

Ezech. 


29 <1949). 

= Constantine Vi I Porphyrogenitus, Eastern Emperor, 
De eerimcnils aulae bgzaiitinae, ed. PG 112, 

= 1 Corinthians. 

= CtesiaSi De rebus persIciSf ed. G. Mtiller, Paris 1887. 
ea Quintus Cuttius Rulus, De rebas gesHs Alexandri 
Magni, ed. LCL. 

— I>emosthenes, Orationes, ed, LCL, 

= Dio Coccelanus Chrysostomus, Orationes^ ,ed. LCL. 

— Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca his lor lea, ed. LCL. 

= Epborus, Fragmeniaf ed. FHG I 234-277. 

= Eusebius Pamphili, Proeparatio etMtngelica, ed, PG 21. 
= Eusebius Pamphili, Chronicoram llbrl duo, ed. PG 19. 
= Ezechiel. 


GM. 


= Galatians. 
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Qcn. 

George the Meiik, Cbroiiicon, 

Hecataeua 

Helldnieua 

Herodotus 


^ Geue$ls> 

ed. C. de Boor^ Leipzig 1904. 

= Hecatfieue, Fragmeniaf ed. FHG I 1-3L. 

=: Hellanieiia^ FraginetifUt ed. FHG I 45-09. 

= Herodotus, Hlstorlae, ed. C. MDUer, Paris 1S87. 


Hlppolytus of Home, Cbronicat ed. A. Bauer and H. Helm, GCS 36 (1929). 


leal. 

John of Ant. 

John of Ephesus, EdcL Hist. 
John ol Epheans, Saints 


= Isaias. 

= Johannes Antiochenus, Fragmentaf ed. FHG IV 535-622. 
^ John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical HistorUf ed, CSCO 
(Scriptorea syri). 

— John of Ephesus, Lii>cs of the Eastern Saintsj ed, 
PO 17-19, 


John Lydns 
Josephus, Anf. 
Josephus, Bell. fud. 
Josephus, Con, Apioa. 


= Johannes Lydus, J>e magistratibus popu.li ramanit ed. 
H- "WiinBch, Leipzig 1903. 

= Flavius Josephus, Aniiqttilates fudalcae, ed. B. Mese, 
Berlin 1355. 

= Flavius Josephus, Be Ham Jadalaintf ed. B. Nlese, 
Berlin 1355. 

— Flavius Josephus, Gtui/m Apioitem, od, B. Nleao, 
Berlin 1355. 


Pa. Josue the Stylites = Ps, Josue the StyUtes, Cttronicle, ed. W. Wright, Cam¬ 

bridge 1SS2. 

Jiillus CapitoJinus, Vila Pii {Seriptores historiae aagastae)f ed. LCL, 

Justinian 1, Emperor, Corpus faris ciailis: Novellae, ed. H, Sch^ill and G. Kroll, III, 4th 

ed, Berlin I9l2, 


4 Kings, 

Luke, 

2 Mac. 

MaUdas 

Mark. 

Matt, 

Memnon 

Menander 

Odga. 

1 Par. 

2 Par. 

Peter the Patrician 
Phllotheus, CteL 

Plato, Besp. 

PUuy 

Plutarch, Anionius, ed. LCL. 
Plutarch, Arlaatxes, ed. LCL 
Plutarch, Crassus, ed. LCL. 
Plutarch, Eiune/ies, ed. LCL. 
Plutarch, LticullaSt cd. LCL. 
Plutarch, PojnpefEis, ed.LCL. 
Polyaenus 
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